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l1 Introduction 


Pascal Lottaz and Yoko Iwama 


Nonproliferation Matters 


Nuclear weapons are now 80 years old and so is the question of how to live 
with these doomsday devices that could incinerate all of mankind. We cannot 
wind back the clock to un-invent them, nor is it realistic to expect that sud- 
denly we will muster the global political will to renounce them collectively. 
Hypothetically, they could be given up, but since there is no example of a 
military technology that, once developed, was again abandoned voluntarily 
without being replaced by a more potent version of the same, the chances for 
global de-nuclearization seem slim. Besides, illegalizing nuclear weapons may 
strengthen the anathema attached to their use, but would not eliminate the 
knowledge of how to make them. At least for the foreseeable future, we are 
condemned to either live with these weapons—or die from them. 

Like war, atomic weapons are not a natural phenomenon but the (forbid- 
den) fruit of our collective social ingenuity, and “nuclear safety” is not an issue 
of technology but of policy. The nuclear logic is deep, and there is a big differ- 
ence between tactical nuclear weapons that could potentially be deployed in a 
battlefield scenario and strategic nuclear weapons targeted at industrial and 
political heartlands, but the main purpose of both is the same; they are sup- 
posed to scare adversaries so much that they will never be used in the first 
place.! In this sense, nuclear weapons are akin to an insurance policy; every- 
body wants to have one but would prefer not to use them. Unlike insurance, 
however, an accident or overreaction with a single one of them might well 
trigger a chain reaction, ending in complete mutual destruction. This funda- 
mental condition of potential global suicide became a constant theme of inter- 
national relations around the late 1950s. 

Since then, two broad goals have emerged in global diplomacy: finding 
some sort of truce in the nuclear arms race by reducing the nuclear stockpile 
of states that have these weapons, and keeping them out of the hands of as 
many other states as possible. While on the first point, we have never achieved 
a global nuclear weapons level that could not destroy all of mankind, the inter- 
national community has been more successful on the second target. The 1968 
Treaty on the Nonproliferation of Nuclear Weapons (NPT) became the 
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landmark agreement curbing the club of nuclear powers to nine countries. It 
allows only five nations to possess nuclear weapons legally? and constrains the 
four that possess them illegally, while also providing the global regulatory 
framework for the peaceful use of nuclear technology. In the end, the NPT 
became a deal between Nuclear Weapon States (NWS) and Nonnuclear 
Weapon States (NNWS), in which the latter promised to refrain from acquir- 
ing their own bombs in exchange for the knowledge of the peaceful use of 
atomic energy from the NWS, and their commitment to working toward nu- 
clear disarmament. The distinction between the technology’s military and 
peaceful use was artificial from the start, hence the need for strong interna- 
tional inspection was evident from an early moment and became an integral 
part of the NPT regime, realized through the newly founded International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA). 

With a total of 191 signatories today, the NPT still reigns supreme over the 
international use of nuclear technology, remaining the most essential feature 
of the global security architecture. Nearly all other arms control agreements of 
the Cold War have been either suspended or completely canceled. Hence, 
understanding the factors for the NPT’s success is not an unimportant matter, 
especially at a time of deteriorating international stability that some have 
started calling a “New Cold War,” with US allies and partners on one side and 
China and Russia on the other. China seems increasingly determined to catch 
up with the United States to become a world superpower and impose its vision 
of international order. In short, the nuclear question is more pertinent today 
than at any time since the Cuban Missile Crisis. 


This Book 


While the NPT’s origins have been researched extensively, most studies focus 
either on the role of major powers* or the inter-alliance politics of the two 
blocks.* Neutral and nonaligned (N+N) countries have constantly been over- 
looked, despite their obvious involvement: The 1958 United Nations (UN) 
initiative starting the NPT process came from Frank Aiken, the foreign minis- 
ter of neutral Ireland, the treaty was mostly negotiated in neutral Switzerland 
with much input from neutral Sweden in the Eighteen Nations Committee on 
Disarmament (ENCD), its first signatory was neutral Finland, and it strength- 
ened the role of neutral Austria as the seat of the IAEA. At the same time, 
Yugoslavia developed into one of the leaders of a new form of neutralism 
through its help in founding the Nonaligned Movement (NAM), in 1961. 
From the get-go, NAM members argued strongly against nuclear proliferation 
and for the right of developing nations to benefit from the peaceful use of 
nuclear energy. Yet, no research has been conducted on the impact of these 
states on the creation of the nonproliferation regime. This book has been writ- 
ten to fill parts of the gap. 

Our study groups Europe’s five major neutrals together with nonaligned 
Yugoslavia to investigate how the alliance-free countries of Europe viewed 
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their security as the age of mutual annihilation first arrived and how, in turn, 
their different approaches to neutrality impacted the formation ofthe nonpro- 
liferation regime during the NPT negotiations. Spain, although not a NATO 
member until 1982, was intentionally left out, as it had a security agreement 
with the United States, hosted its nuclear weapons, and acceded to the NPT 
only in 1987. The study equally leaves out European micro-states which— 
except for the Vatican® —had little agency in the nuclear question. However, 
a shortcoming of this volume is its Eurocentrism. The nuclear question for the 
global members of the NAM, especially the founding members; India, Ghana, 
Indonesia, and Egypt, but equally Brazil, Mexico, and South Africa, are very 
much worth studying but could not yet be integrated into this project beyond 
the analysis presented by Jonathan R. Hunt in Chapter 4. 

Neutrality and the formation of the global nuclear order are the framework 
of this study. The two aspects tie together a heterogeneous group of states for 
a discussion and comparison of their nuclear security approaches. The first 
three chapters in part one of the book are dedicated to the theoretical frame- 
work. The subsequent six chapters of part two are country-specific case studies 
of the neutrals. They are the product of multilingual and multi-archival 
research, making each chapter a valuable contribution to their respective na- 
tional diplomatic histories. We hope that by reading them together and in 
context, this book illuminates the general impact the neutral question had on 
the formation of the NPT. 

Our approach builds on the earlier work of Yoko Iwama and John Baylis on 
the diplomacy of the NPT, as well as on the pioneering work of Thomas Fis- 
cher, who studied N+N states in the context of the successful Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE).’ One of Fisher’s interesting find- 
ings was that “(...), the N+N collaboration was less a conscious decision made 
by the respective governments with a long-term perspective than the result of 
a combination of various push-and-pull factors (...).”® Although the collabora- 
tion of the N+N was neither predetermined nor linear in its development,’ 
there was coordination going on, and the interplay of the N+N with the two 
blocks was an important contributing factor to the success of the CSCE. This 
prompted us to ask if the NPT process, too, might have been an instance of 
Cold War diplomacy when the structural elements of the system and the inter- 
ests of the non-allied part of the world created explicit or implicit cooperation. 
After all, the NPT process was an example of successful multilateral coordina- 
tion across the blocks, in which mutual interests of the superpowers, and many 
rounds of negotiations among and within the alliances, created global order. 

It must be stressed that the term “N+N” only came into existence as a po- 
litical grouping during the CSCE process in the early 1970s. There is evidence 
that the eight N+N members of the ENCD were perceived as sharing interests 
and, at times, working together; however, they were typically lumped together 
either as “the neutrals” or as “the nonaligned” by eastern and western observ- 
ers. And while the eight un-allied ENCD members periodically submitted 
joint memoranda to the ENCD, they did so there and at the UN General 
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Assembly in the name of their respective countries, rather than all N+N states. 
The framing of the “N+N” in the NPT process is, therefore, anachronistic, 
and we are using it only as an analytical category, not a historical description. 


The Chapters 


Pascal Lottaz begins in Chapter 2 with an overview of the neutrality concept 
in the early Cold War. He lays out that the immediate aftermath of the Second 
World War was relatively hostile to the neutrals as the new global order cen- 
tered around the idea of collective security through the UN system and came 
to be structured by the ideological rivalry of the two blocks, which also dis- 
trusted any attempts of states trying to chart an independent path. Both super- 
powers only tacitly tolerated neutrality in their spheres of influence when they 
had to, and actively undermined such efforts when they could. Neither one 
approved of “neutralism” as a political sentiment when it appeared in places of 
strategic importance to them. Lottaz furthermore shows how the “nonalign- 
ment” of the developing world was a completely new phenomenon, specific to 
the context of the Cold War, and worried both sides of the iron curtain. 

Yoko Iwama, in Chapter 3, theorizes how the NPT process was part of a 
shift in global international relations from “nuclear anarchy” to a “global nu- 
clear order.” She reviews the major scholarly approaches that stand behind this 
analysis and how the order functioned in four hierarchical tiers. While all parts 
of the emerging order plaid distinct roles, the most influential one was the 
superpower relationship, which, during the Eisenhower administration, took a 
turn to the now well-known “balance of terror,” where two poles of the Cold 
War threatened each other and their allies with annihilation should either side 
take recourse to its nuclear arsenal. Iwama shows how this situation impacted 
the neutrals of Europe, leading to the diplomatic initiative of Ireland to pro- 
pose the NPT in the first place and impacted the other neutrals to reconsider 
their strategic goals toward the nuclear question. 

Johnathan R. Hunt, in Chapter 4, shows that among the architects of the 
NPT, N+N nations were the most ambivalent. While the expanding knowledge 
of nuclear science brought the acquisition of atomic weapons within their 
reach, it also raised concerns about the compatibility of a neutralist stance with 
the possession of such weapons. His chapter examines how N+N nations espe- 
cially in the Middle East and Asia influenced the formation of a global nuclear 
nonproliferation regime that reflected their specific interests and perspectives; 
how the Irish Resolution set in motion efforts by the United States, the Soviet 
Union, and India to delegitimize the nuclear test conducted by the People's 
Republic of China; and what initiatives were undertaken by N+N countries at 
the ENCD and the UN General Assembly. Since these initiatives sought to 
condition a nonproliferation agreement on the principles of peaceful nuclear 
development, universal security assurances, and meaningful arms control, the 
NPT was formulated in a manner that counterbalanced discriminatory elements 
with provisions that would complement rather than undermine neutrality. 
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Mervyn O’Driscoll, in Chapter 5, focuses in more detail on Frank Aiken, 
the Irish minister for external affairs, and his significant contribution to the 
NPT process. Aiken played a crucial role in generating widespread support for 
nonproliferation at the UN, between 1958 to 1961, and he even leveraged 
Ireland’s identity and neutrality to support his diplomatic efforts. But the Irish 
resolutions were only one aspect of his broader attempts to ease Cold War 
tensions and steer global politics toward cooperative solutions. Aligning with 
UN Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold’s vision and the concept of middle 
powers as mediators, Aiken’s greatest challenge was to convince the United 
States and NATO that nonproliferation was in their best interests. Following 
the landmark UN resolution 1665 (in 1961), Aiken adopted a pragmatic ap- 
proach, acknowledging that the resolution provided a basic framework for a 
global agreement, but that the nuclear powers, particularly the United States 
and USSR, were best suited to negotiate it to an end. 

Thomas Jonter, in Chapter 6, portrays the changes taking place in Sweden 
toward the nuclear question. While Stockholm initially aspired to acquire nu- 
clear weapons in the 1950s, it ultimately abandoned the stance, renounced 
nuclear weapons, and emerged as a prominent advocate for disarmament and 
nonproliferation. Following Sweden’s ratification of the NPT in 1970, Stock- 
holm continued to play this role throughout the Cold War, leveraging its 
neutral position to mediate between the superpowers and champion the rights 
of smaller states in the ongoing talks. Especially under the leadership of Alva 
Myrdal, Sweden insisted that even the NWS had a responsibility to pursue 
disarmament. Notably, Sweden, along with Mexico, successfully pushed for 
Article VI to be included in the NPT, requiring the NWS to make efforts to- 
ward disarmament. This achievement was considered a significant victory for 
Sweden and a compelling reason to abandon its nuclear weapon plans. 

Tapio Juntunen, in Chapter 7, analyses Finland, finding that Helsinki went 
from being a passive observer during the first part of the NPT negotiations to 
becoming an active mediator at the UN in the spring of 1968. Finland’s stance 
was based on its policy of aspiring neutrality, which was influenced by both its 
historical experiences and its location in the Soviet Union’s sphere of influ- 
ence. Its approach to nuclear disarmament was focused on reaching a consen- 
sus between the leading NWS, rather than demanding more progressive steps 
toward disarmament like its neighbor Sweden and other neutral countries did. 
Finnish foreign policy leaders believed that the NPT was politically valuable, as 
it represented a rare moment of US-Soviet cooperation, which was an out- 
come Helsinki very much wished to bring about. Additionally, Finland saw the 
NPT as a way to remove concerns about the possibility of a nuclearized West 
Germany, which the Soviet Union had consistently used as leverage to apply 
diplomatic pressure on Finland. 

Benno Zogg, in Chapter 8, shows why Switzerland, despite its well-known 
status as a permanent neutral, and its reputation for promoting international 
diplomacy and arms control, also explored the possibility of developing nu- 
clear weapons until the late 1960s and did not join the NPT negotiations. He 
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investigates how Switzerland’s perception and attitude toward the NPT were 
influenced by a variety of factors, including international and domestic politi- 
cal developments, intra-governmental dynamics, societal changes, and military- 
strategic considerations. Zogg argues that in the 1950s and ’60s, opposing 
political factions in the country disagreed on the meaning of Switzerland’s 
neutrality and hence the defense strategy that should follow. The camp 
advocating for mobile defense and nuclear weapons initially prevailed, until a 
series of scandals undermined trust between politicians and the military in 
1964. Ultimately, a power struggle between ministries and Switzerland’s non- 
membership in the UN constrained Berne’s role to that of a passive observer 
of the NPT process. 

Anna Graf-Steiner and Herbert R. Reginbogin, in Chapter 9, explore Aus- 
tria’s role in the creation of the NPT, which they view as part of the country’s 
post-war efforts to redefine its identity and demonstrate its commitment to 
international peace and security. To bolster its position as a neutral state, Aus- 
tria sought to establish international organizations such as the headquarters of 
the IAEA in Vienna, and promoted disarmament, particularly in the nuclear 
field, which was a crucial aspect of its diplomatic efforts. The country’s self-im- 
age as a nuclear-free zone, as established in the State Treaty of 1955, was 
central to this identity approach to international relations. Hence, Vienna 
viewed all plans for nuclear demilitarization—even when they came from 
Eastern Europe, such as the Rapacki Plan—positively, and supported them 
diplomatically whenever possible. 

Marko Miljković, concludes the book with a chapter on Yugoslavia, which, 
like Switzerland or Sweden, began a nuclear program with the intention of 
creating weapons as a deterrent against a possible Soviet attack. However, by 
the early 1960s, the perceived security threats had dissipated and as a leader of 
the NAM, Yugoslavia began advocating for complete nuclear disarmament as 
essential for peaceful coexistence among nations. This shift in policy was grad- 
ual and despite the rhetoric for international cooperation on equal terms dur- 
ing the NPT negotiations, Yugoslavia’s nuclear policy was primarily based on 
self-interest and national security concerns. 


The Findings 


The volume uncovers that not being part of a formal alliance, had little impact 
on the nuclear strategies of the N+N states. Switzerland, Sweden, and Yugo- 
slavia considered their own nuclear options for a long time, while Ireland, 
Finland, and Austria, pursued multilateral options in European diplomacy to 
counter the nuclear security threat diplomatically rather than technologically. 
The approaches the six countries chose had more to do with the way the Sec- 
ond World War ended for each of them, their technological abilities, and the 
geostrategic situation of the early Cold War. Switzerland and Sweden remained 
both unharmed from the previous war and had the scientific know-how neces- 
sary to contemplate the nuclear option seriously. Yugoslavia, too, emerged 
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from the previous war in a relatively independent position and had the liberty 
of considering the nuclear option. For resource-constrained (and only recently 
independent) Ireland that was never an option. Nor could Finland and Aus- 
tria—both belonging to the losers of the previous war—ever aspire to acquire 
the know-how to develop such capacities or count on the understanding of the 
superpowers if they tried. Hence, all three saw more chances in constraining 
the nuclear aspirations of other states. 

Examining the perceptions of these countries about international society 
reveals the fundamentally changing nature of the Cold War during the 1960s. 
Very often, the détente between the superpowers is perceived as the result of 
their changed threat perceptions after the 1962 Cuban Missile Crisis. But just 
as important were the large structural changes that took place in international 
society. The wave of newly independent countries had become a distinct fea- 
ture from the mid-1950s onwards. The 1955 Bandung Conference was the 
first indication of the emergence of such a grouping, growing substantially 
when more African states joined in the 1960s. It may be a mere coincidence 
that this new block developed precisely at the time when also the conscious- 
ness of the global danger of nuclear weapons emerged, but, if so, it was lucky 
timing since the N+N world was important in greasing the wheels of UN di- 
plomacy toward the NPT. 

The study also reveals that had it been only for the European neutrals, dis- 
armament and arms control might not have come as far as they did in the 
1960s. Jonathan R. Hunt in Chapter 4 convincingly shows that the voices of 
nonaligned countries outside Europe expressing their wish for nonprolifera- 
tion as a bloc was a crucial component. The ENCD in Geneve became an 
important venue for bargaining between the nuclear haves and the have-nots 
especially during the later stage of the negotiations. The shift from the East- 
West Ten Nations Committee on Disarmament (TNCD) to a more North- 
South (neutralist) inclusive ENCD in 1960/61 is symbolic of the shift. 

Furthermore, the examination of the European neutrals shows that their 
threat perception concerning nuclear weapons changed by the 1960s. While in 
the previous decade, nuclear weapons were still viewed as tools that could 
guarantee the security and survival of neutral countries, which by definition 
could not rely on allies, by the 1960s, the fear of an all-out thermo-nuclear war 
overshadowed such reasoning in addition to the realization that possessing 
nuclear weapons might actually increase the risk of becoming a target of ag- 
gression (as Sweden realized) and that the weapons would cause intolerable 
harm to the country itself under a doctrine of strict self-defense inside its bor- 
ders (as for Switzerland). Therefore, even the neutrals that started out with 
nuclear programs of their own came to agree that proliferation had to be 
avoided—them included. 

As mentioned in the beginning, the NPT is often portrayed as a regime 
forced on the weaker members of the international society by the superpow- 
ers, especially the United States. However, the examination of the origins and 
the making of the NPT reveals a history of international relations, which is 
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much more varied and complex than the bi-polarity model of the Cold War 
suggests. The superpower deal model only constitutes half the story. N+N 
countries played a bigger role in the ultimate outcome than historiography has 
hitherto been aware of. This is probably in line with the increasing tendency 
to rewrite the Cold War from a global perspective. Hopefully, this book will 
contribute to the understanding of this rich and complex process and be of 
help to future diplomatic endeavors in a world where political gravity is shift- 
ing away from the Euro-American world. 


Notes 
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2 Neutrality, Neutralism, and 


Nonalignment in the Early 
Cold War 


Pascal Lottaz 


When all is said and done, neutrality is by no means the easiest foreign policy. It is 
easter to obey than to stand on one’s own feet. Neutrality cannot be pursued passively 
and there is no simple formula which will always and unfailingly give the desired 
answer regardless of situations and circumstances.' 

— Urho Kekkonen, 1965 


Introduction 


The early years of the Cold War were a period of fundamental changes in Eu- 
rope, and the neutrals were part of that process. At the height of World War II 
(WWII), neutral Europe was made up of Portugal, Spain, Ireland, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, and Turkey (plus the microstates of the Vatican, Lichtenstein, 
Andorra, and San Marino).? However, in 1949, Portugal became a founding 
member of NATO, Turkey joined in 1952, and Spain dropped most refer- 
ences to neutrality in the 1950s.* At the same time, Finland was neutralized— 
or “Finlandized”—through a security treaty with the Soviet Union (1948). 
Austria accepted neutrality as an informal condition to end the Allied occupa- 
tion (1955), and Yugoslavia, albeit not formally neutral, became a standard 
bearer for the Nonaligned Movement (NAM), which it helped create in 1961.4 

I will repeat here my claim that neutrality is a fuzzy concept." It has many 
meanings and is, as constructivists put it, “what states make of it.”° At the same 
time, neutrality is also deeply rooted in realism. The policies of neutrals have as 
much to do with geopolitics as with Great Power configurations. At its most 
fundamental level, neutrality is the idea of remaining in harmony with those 
who are in conflict with each other. In international relations, it denotes remain- 
ing at peace with states that are at war. From this fundamental logic of neutral- 
ity, many implications follow, which are explained elsewhere.’ In this chapter, 
I will focus on the idea itself and various strains of the neutrlaity debate for the 
first 20 years of the Cold War. The aim is to show with concrete examples how 
the concept developed theoretically and what that meant for the global politics 
of the Cold War. 

The chapter will first outline how the end of WWII was a critical moment, 
hostile to the idea of neutrality but innovative regarding its conceptualization. 
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While in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, neutrality was mostly 
treated as a legal term under international law, the Cold War broke the neat 
categories, introducing the neologisms “neutralism” and “nonalignment” that 
began haunting both superpowers. In the second part, the chapter will outline 
the political predicaments Europe’s neutral and nonaligned states found them- 
selves in, arguing that their neutral paths depended heavily on individual cir- 
cumstances, which in turn informed their judgments about what their version 
of neutrality allowed them to do and what not. 

The following pages will pull together different strains of the fragmented 
neutrality debate, attempting to structure the terminology and offer a narra- 
tive understanding of conceptual developments. That is not to claim neutrality 
was perceived at the time in a coherent manner or that there was an agreement 
about the way the different terms were used. The framing this chapter pro- 
poses should help to understand how neutrality was embedded in the early 
Cold War and how it related to its politics. 


Post-War Neutrality: Unwanted and Reframed 


As WWII drew to a close, the fault lines of the post-war order remained blurry 
for several years. When the first institutions of the new order were created, it 
was anything but clear that it would transform into a contest between the su- 
perpowers. One only needs to appreciate the famous picture of the Bretton 
Woods delegates M. S. Stepanov (USSR), John Maynard Keynes (United 
Kingdom), and Vladimir Rybar (Yugoslavia) in discussion on July 6, 1944,° 
when the idea of the delegates was still to create a global economic infrastruc- 
ture to rebuild the devastated Eurasian continent (Figure 2.1). Only a few 
years later, the USSR and the United Kingdom would end up on opposite 
sides of the Iron Curtain and Yugoslavia somewhere in between. Retrospec- 
tively, the effort to include the communist regimes in the post-war financial 
system might seem blue-eyed, but at the time, it was attempted in all serious- 
ness. The great split was not a given.’ After all, George Kennan’s “Long Tele- 
gram” was still two years away, and so was Churchill’s “Iron Curtain speech.” 

Bretton Woods is also instructive regarding the nations that were not in- 
vited. Obviously, Germany, Italy, and Japan, but also Europe’s WWII neutrals, 
were missing and so was the still colonized part of the world. Most of Central 
and Southeast Asia (except for the Philippines) was absent, and the entire Af- 
rican continent was represented only by Egypt, Ethiopia, and Liberia. The 
new world order was planned almost exclusively by the colonial victors of 
WWII. This was even more true for the United Nations (UN), the other 
pivotal institution of the post-war order. To be invited to its founding confer- 
ence in 1945, a country had to fulfill at least one of two conditions: either be 
a signatory to the UN declaration of 1942—which set up the wartime alliance 
against the Axis Powers in the first place—or have declared war on them be- 
fore March 1945.'° The irony for the neutrals was, in the words of historian 
J. M. Gabriel, that those who “had remained at peace now had to declare war 
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Figure 2.1 USSR, United Kingdom, and Yugoslavia delegates, Bretton Woods Confer- 
ence, New Hampshire, USA. 


Source: United States Office of War Information in the National Archives/World Bank. License: 
CC BY NC-SA 4.0. 


Note: From left to right: M. S. Stepanov (USSR), J. M. Keynes (United Kingdom), and V. Rybar 
(Yugoslavia). 


in order to join an organisation intent upon abolishing war and preserving 
peace!”!! Only Turkey followed suit, declaring pro forma war on Germany 
“on time” in late February. The other neutrals remained committed to their 
policies and were hence not invited to San Francisco. 

Unsurprisingly, the early UN was born hostile to the idea of neutrality, en- 
shrining radical internationalist ideas, as Gabriel calls it.'” The French delega- 
tion even proposed a passage in Chapter I (Article 2) of the Charter that 
membership was incompatible with permanent neutrality, thus attempting to 
exclude countries like Switzerland as long as they had neutrality statutes on 
their legal codes. The suggestion was only dropped because the other delega- 
tions agreed that the current Charter formulation was sufficiently clear to that 
extent. Consequently, legal scholars argued for years that neutrals could not 
become members of the UN.!? However, realpolitik soon trumped legal dog- 
matism as the first WWII neutrals, Afghanistan, Iceland,!* and Sweden were 
accepted into the UN in 1946." It was certainly helpful that none of them had 
“hard” neutrality clauses in their constitutions. They had been neutral in the 
previous war only by virtue of not fighting in it. 

Around the same time, a reframing of neutrality began that introduced a 
major shift in the way the concept would be discussed for much of the Cold 
War. Classic neutrality was a (European) tradition born from maritime law, with 
earliest traces going back to the Consolato del Mare, a thirteenth-century 
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collection of maritime trading practices, outlining accepted norms of commerce 
in the Mediterranean Sea.'° Together with practices for neutrality on land— 
formulated a few centuries later—a body of neutrality norms emerged that, 
over time, became international customary law and even treaty law.” That pro- 
cess culminated in the Hague Conventions of 1899 and 1907, which were the 
largest-ever attempts at multilateral codification of the laws of war, peace, and 
neutrality. During this development, neutrality had mostly been treated as a 
commercial, military, and most of all, a legal issue concerning states that hap- 
pened to be at peace with both sides of a third-party war. Neutrality in this 
sense was a concept open to all states at all times on an ad-hoc basis. In fact, the 
neutrality law of the Hague Conventions was written for cases of “occasional 
neutrality” of any small or great power. “Permanent neutrality” of the sort 
Switzerland started practicing after 1815—promising to never join a war on 
anyone’s side—was an exception at the time, reflected in the fact that the Hague 
Conventions do not even mention the duty of neutrals to remain outside of 
military alliances during peace times. Rarely had neutrality been treated as a 
permanent issue outliving the existence of war. Even less commonly was it dis- 
cussed as an ideological issue. This changed in the late 1940s when the term 
“neutralism” took root, and neutrality suddenly came to be conceptualized as a 
third “-ism” among the rivaling social dogmas of the twentieth century. 

The novelty of neutrality as an “-ism” can be traced through Google’s 
Ngram Viewer, a software able to statistically analyze all the words inside the 
millions of English language books the company has scanned over the past two 
decades (Figure 2.1). It plots a search term on a time axis against its frequency 
of appearance using a yearly count of n-grams. The application has its short- 
comings,’ but it can function as a useful heuristic to approximately understand 
a concept’s prevalence in the English language.” Searching for “neutral coun- 
try” shows the term appeared most often over the past 200 years around the 
time of general wars (or shortly thereafter), like the Napoleonic Wars, the 
Crimean War, and of course the First and Second World Wars. “Neutralism” 
and “non-alignment,” on the other hand, were almost unknown to the English 
language before 1945. They only emerge in the dataset to a significant degree 
after WWII and then grow rapidly in popularity in the 1950s (Figure 2.2). 

It is often assumed that “neutralism” and “nonalignment” are synonymous 
and that both hark back to the emergence of the decolonized world as an in- 
ternational political actor, especially the so-called Afro-Asian block.’ While it 
is true that Western commentators often spoke of nonalignment as neutralism 
after the founding of the NAM in 1961, the Ngram graphic clearly reflects 
that the concept of “neutralism” appeared before that. In fact, it first became 
popular as a term to describe political sentiments in the West. Ironically (con- 
sidering later developments), one of the first instances in which “neutralism” 
was used in a major newspaper was in 1916 by a British journalist describing 
the popular sentiment of the Americans toward Europe during the First 
World War. The unnamed journalist explicitly came up with this term to dis- 
tinguish the “popular attitude” of US citizens from their government’s official 
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policy of neutrality.” However, the concept only took off in popularity after 
WWII to describe anti-alliance tendencies in Eurasia’s former Great Powers 
that had just been brought into Washington’s security fold, most importantly 
Britain, France, Germany, and Japan. The first New York Times article featur- 
ing it in a title was published in the summer of 1950, and the first thorough 
treatment in an English language academic journal dates to 1951. Both refer- 
enced political forces on the left and right of the political spectrum in France 
and West Germany that opposed political or military alignment with the 
United States while not falling in line with Soviet goals for Europe either.” 
Similar forces existed also in Japan, where the political left kept advocating 
against the security arrangement with the United States and for a neutrality 
policy until the early 1960s.” This might explain why the NAM countries 
opposed that framing—neutralism, like neutrality, were both inherently Euro- 
pean concepts and thereby colonial language. Both terms were also conno- 
tated negatively in the United States and the USSR, as the next section will 
show. Babaa and Crabb, discuss this point in a 1965 publication as follows: 


Nonalignment and neutralism tend to be used synonymously, except 
when the latter denotes “neutrality” in its legal or ethical connotations. 
To avoid such connotations, a majority of nations in this group prefers 
nonalignment as the term best describing its viewpoints and policies to- 
ward the great powers.”* 


Hence, by the mid-1950s, there were three interrelated, yet distinct concepts 
floating in the ether of foreign policy vernacular: classic neutrality in the sense 
of permanent peacetime neutrals that would not join military alliances but 
might have clear ideological preferences, neutralism as a political inclination to 
oppose not only alliance making but also refusing the ideological and morally 
connotated dichotomy between Western capitalism and Eastern communism, 
and nonalignment as a term preferred by the recently decolonized states of 
Asia and Africa plus Yugoslavia to distance themselves from both terms while 
not committing to the dichotomy either. 


US Attitudes Toward Neutrals and Neutralism 


In the United States, views about neutrality were ambivalent. There were politi- 
cians, diplomats, and military leaders for and against neutrality as a way to 
achieve foreign policy goals. From the summer of 1945 to the fall of 1946, the 
State Department under James F. Byrnes developed plans for a neutral Ger- 
many,” General MacArthur advocated for a neutralized Japan until the early 
1950s, and President Eisenhower was inclined to ponder the neutrality of Ger- 
many and ultimately signed off on the one for Austria. George Kennan, the State 
Department maverick, was even publicly speaking about the benefits of a neutral 
belt between NATO and the Soviet sphere—including a neutralized Germany— 
as late as 1955, shortly before West Germany’s integration into the alliance.”* 
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At the same time, voices dismissing neutralization as unrealistic or even 
communist plots to subvert US interests were never in short supply. Especially 
after the founding of NATO (1949), and the US-Japan alliance (1951), some 
strategists worried about political forces that could break the young coalitions. 
In 1952, Daniel Learner, a social scientist (and IR spin doctor), published a 
study of British and French neutralist tendencies, revealing typical contempo- 
rary disdain and distrust toward them in his framing: 


Neutralism indicates a failure of shared purpose in the America-centered 
Free World coalition, which today stands opposed to the Soviet-centered 
Comintern coalition in the struggle for world power. The failure is this: 
that people who were counted as members of the Free World coalition, 
in fact decline to identify themselves with it and to share its purposes. 
Neutralists are those who refuse to join either coalition.” 


Lerner immediately psychologizes the issue, offering a dubious explanation for 
these political minority tendencies: 


The psychological mechanism underlying neutralist sentiment is nei- 
ther apathy nor apoplexy, but ambivalence. Ambivalence is the inability 
to make a satisfying and durable choice between alternatives. When 
this inability to choose persists against all considerations of greater 
good or lesser evil in an actual situation, a new conception of reality 
may be internalized which ignores or denies the need to make a choice 
at all.” 


Lerner’s worries were shared by the hawks ofthe foreign policy establishment, 
who had a hard time reconciling the idea that there might be political tenden- 
cies that were not communist but would still refuse US leadership to confront 
that threat. In 1955, the National Security Council (NSC) requested a report 
from the State Department on “Neutralism in Europe.” Although this remark- 
able analysis introduces a useful distinction between neutralism and classic 
(permanent) neutrality—depicting the latter as a government policy or status 
not necessarily opposed to US strategic goals—it picks up on Learner’s fram- 
ing of neutralism, describing it as a “psychological tendency” leading to a 
“disinclination to cooperate with U.S. objectives in the cold war and in a pos- 
sible hot war.””? This was seen as a serious problem since the report also 
described the stubborn anti-American neutralism as being “on the rise” (inside 
political parties and intellectual circles abroad). The historian Jussi Hanhimäki 
succinctly summarized that what the hawks 


worried about was that the success of neutrality would encourage Euro- 
peans into thinking that the USSR’s talk of peaceful coexistence was for 
real; that there was indeed a strong case to be made for cooperating, if 
only in a limited fashion, with the USSR.*° 
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In most of Western Europe and Japan, pro-neutralist forces were not able to 
win over the political process, and even the two Germanies ended up inside 
the Cold War alliances. The decolonized world, however, was another story. 
The Bandung Conference of 1955 was the first time a major multilateral con- 
ference on economic and—in a limited manner—security issues took place 
outside and without Euro-American colonial powers. While the main empha- 
sis of the final communiqué was about the empowerment of former (or ongo- 
ing) colonies, it did not mention the East-West split of the Cold War. It did 
not even make reference to either capitalism or communism. Importantly, one 
of the ten final principles of the conference included the “abstention from the 
use of arrangements of collective defence to serve the particular interests of 
any of the big powers” and the “abstention by any country from exerting 
pressures on other countries.”*! As such, the conference placed itself outside of 
the Cold War framework and included the kernel for the future NAM. Impor- 
tantly, ever since Bandung, what the Afro-Asian countries opposed was not 
alliances perse (another principle of the conference explicitly respects “the 
right of each nation to defend itself singly or collectively”) but the two coali- 
tions of the superpowers. 

To most policymakers in the United States who wanted to confront the 
USSR with strength, the neutralist sentiments of the decolonized world were 
perceived as blue-eyed at best and camouflaged communism at worst. Espe- 
cially after some limited comeback of classic neutrality in the mid-1950s, and 
some positive remarks by President Eisenhower about the ability of neutrals to 
serve as mediators, John Foster Dulles, his secretary of state, felt it necessary 
to dispel in unequivocal terms the impression that the United States had a fa- 
vorable view of neutralism. In 1956, at a much-cited foreign policy address, he 
described neutrality as a notion 


which pretends that a nation can best gain safety for itself by being indif- 
ferent to the fate of others, (...). This has increasingly become an obso- 
lete conception and, except under very exceptional circumstances, it is an 
immoral and short-sighted conception.” 


Ironically, Dulles used the very same speech to argue against himself when the 
neutralist tendencies came from the other side of the Iron Curtain. “We also 
think it prudent to help Yugoslavia, so long as it remains determined to main- 
tain genuine independence.”*# 

It took the United States until the late 1950s to dispel most worries about 
neutralism in its sphere of influence. West Germany joined NATO in 1955, 
and Japan revised and cemented its security alliance with the United States in 
1960. However, in 1961, the official formation of the NAM in Belgrade 
showed that the problem had merely shifted, not disappeared. This left many 
Americans puzzled to the point where it took Hans J. Morgenthau, one of the 
most prominent international relations scholars at the time, to explain this 
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“most pervasive trend in world politics” in a New York Times article.** As a 
lifelong observer and commentator on neutrality,** Morgenthau possessed a 
nuanced view of the phenomenon, outlining several motivations for states to 
join the NAM. His conclusion, however, was typical for the father of modern 
realism and revealing about the popular framing of neutralism inside the bipo- 
lar contest between the superpowers: 


(...) neutralism is but a function of the power of the United States. Neu- 
tralism, like peaceful coexistence, is for the Soviet Union but a stepping 
stone towards communization. A nation can afford to be neutralist, not 
because this is what the Soviet Union wants it to be, but because the 
power of the Soviet Union is not sufficient to absorb it into the Soviet 
bloc. (...) For neutralism in the cold war, like neutrality in a shooting 
war, depends upon the balance of power. It is a luxury which certain 
nations can afford because the power of one antagonist cancels out the 
power of the other.” 


Soviet Attitudes Toward Neutrals and Neutralism 


Moscow, too, was ambivalent when it came to neutrality. While there were 
important Soviet strategists like Maxim Litvinov, a former foreign minister and 
ambassador to the United States who, in 1944, internally promoted the idea 
of setting up a neutral belt between the USSR and the US-British alliance 
(made of Norway, Denmark, Germany, Austria, and Italy), there is, in the 
words of historian Vladislav Zubok, little evidence that “this idea had ever 
received serious hearing in the Kremlin.”*” Especially during the Stalinist era, 
the top ranks of the Soviet leadership were staffed with people who, for ideo- 
logical reasons, thought genuine neutrality in the epic struggle between his- 
torical forces was unfeasible. In an argument similar to the one Dulles would 
make a decade later, Andrei Zhadanov, a close confidant of Stalin, remarked at 
the founding of the Communist Information Bureau in 1947 that the division 
of the world into two hostile camps with the Soviet Union representing the 
forces of peace and the United States those of imperialism was irrevocable and 
that neutrality in this situation was utterly impossible. States that still tried to 
be neutral were obviously displaying malevolent inclinations.** 

Nevertheless, the USSR became at times supportive of neutral solutions, es- 
pecially when they aligned with its goal of hindering European West integration 
and the spread of NATO. The most prominent examples were again Germany 
and Austria. Although only for the latter did neutrality become the solution to 
ten years of occupation, the idea of a neutral and unified Germany was not only 
entertained but actively nourished by Moscow between 1952 and 1955. 

Historians are still divided on whether the Soviets were ever serious about a 
unified but neutral Germany—especially Stalin’s early design, offered in the so- 
called “Stalin Notes.” The Sovietologist, Peter Ruggenthaler, concluded Stalin’s 
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offer was but a “propaganda ploy” to subvert the Western alliance by playing 
mainly to the German public.” He and others who studied Soviet archives 
interpret the complete lack of records that would attest to Moscow’s serious 
planning for a neutral Germany as well as contradictions in Soviet statements as 
indicative of the proposal’s dishonest nature.*° For instance, the later Austrian 
chancellor, Bruno Kreisky, who was one of the delegates in Moscow when the 
negotiations over Austria’s neutrality took place, recounted that Anastas 
Mikoyan, a long-served official, and politburo member, had very clear ideas 
about the limits of neutrality policy: “Neutrality,” Mikoyan reportedly said, 


was guaranteed solely by that piece of paper on which it was declared. A 
small state was aware of the consequences that would result from in- 
fringement of the treaty. For a large state of the magnitude of a reunited 
Germany that same piece of paper might easily become obsolete.*! 


As such views were neither uncommon nor unreasonable, the “ploy-thesis 
historians” view Stalin’s offer as intended to sow discord inside Germany but 
not as a proposal Moscow would have followed through. 

Other researchers disagree. Wilfried Loth still judges that precisely “be- 
cause Moscow knew that the Western powers did not want to negotiate, they 
wanted to create pressure by mobilizing the (West) German public.”* Michael 
Gehler, who wrote the most comprehensive study about the connection be- 
tween the Austrian and German neutrality proposals, agrees that the initiative 
was probably a serious—yet poorly executed—attempt at creating a more 
Soviet-friendly central Europe without a hard contact line between the two 
blocks.** He argues that reducing the neutrality offer to a question of honesty 
misses the point that Stalin (and after him other Soviet leaders) had several 
good reasons for the offer, only one of which was propaganda, and that it was 
a risky, yet pragmatic proposal. In fact, the American, French, and British ad- 
dressees of the note saw it that way, too, as they discussed its content seriously. 
Had Konrad Adenauer, the West German chancellor, not been categorically 
against the idea, negotiations might well have moved forward.* Finally, there 
is real-world proof of Soviet attitudes in the form of the Austrian case. When 
discussions about its troop withdrawals in return for Austrian permanent neu- 
trality finally were negotiated, in the spring of 1955, Moscow took a leap of 
faith and accepted the word of Vienna’s delegation that Austria would “out of 
its free will” declare neutrality since the Austrian’s did not want the policy 
imposed on them as part of the soon-to-follow State Treaty. That design of 
Austria’s grand bargain finally took shape when the other three occupation 
forces signed off on it—much to the chagrin of Adenauer, who still believed 
neutralization meant sovietization. When Austria, in the end, lived up to its 
promise and really did declare neutrality right after the Soviet troop with- 
drawal, Khrushchev interpreted the solution as a great strategic victory.** 

With the benefit of hindsight, the neutral framework was not a bad one. 
Contrary to Adenauer’s fears, the USSR never intervened in Austrian internal 
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politics, the country was not divided, and Vienna became one of the few inter- 
national cities of the Cold War, serving as a hub for conferences, spies, and a 
plethora of multilateral organizations. The two German states, in contrast, 
became a hard and dangerous border. It is no coincidence that the first real 
European crisis of the Cold War happened over Berlin, not Vienna. 

However, these observations should not lead to the conclusion that the 
USSR harbored any genuine appreciation for neutrality. Stalin, and later 
Khrushchev, were just as opposed to indigenous neutralist sentiments in their 
core sphere of influence as the United States turned out to be in the territories 
it controlled. Case in point; only a year after the successful neutralization of 
Austria, Hungary went through a political change that brought forces to 
power trying to democratize and follow the Austrian example by ditching the 
Warsaw Pact and declaring neutrality. This was utterly unacceptable to Khrush- 
chev, who ordered the Pact to invade and stamp out the opposition to com- 
munist rule.“ Similarly, Tito’s split with Moscow and his newly found love for 
nonalignment was a point of great contention and fierce opposition by the 
Kremlin as long as Stalin was alive.“ Alvin Rubinstein argued that even after 
the Soviet change of heart years later, it never lost its suspicions about Yugo- 
slavia’s potentially hostile nature to the USSR’s version of socialism.*® The 
same is true for Finland. Stalin was highly distrustful of Helsinki’s drive toward 
neutrality as a means to gain political distance from Moscow and enjoy more 
freedom in foreign and domestic policymaking than Eastern European states 
had. Hence also Finnish-Soviet relations only relaxed under his successors— 
albeit with ups and downs.” 


The Cold War Neutrals and the Dictates of Necessity 


Neutrals, as so often, could not put much hope in the benign understanding 
of the dominant powers for their aspirations and predicaments, which were, 
after all, very diverse. Looking at the situation from their perspectives, we find 
a variety of reasons for the adoption of neutrality (or nonalignment) and just 
as many interpretations of what that meant. 

Sweden, for instance, had not been part of a war for nearly 150 years when 
the Cold War started but had also never written neutrality into its constitution 
or laws. It was—and would remain—only a foreign policy principle. Certainly, 
Swedish leaders like the long-served elite diplomat and Foreign Minister 
Osten Undén understood the value of the policy very well. Although he had 
been an ardent advocate for global collective security through the League of 
Nations in the 1930s, he was utterly disillusioned and forced to abandon the 
approach when the League started falling apart in 1936.°° Henceforth, Undén 
advocated for neutral solutions to buffer the Great Powers, even going as far 
as suggesting to NATO in 1955 to accept the Soviet design for a reunified but 
neutral Germany.*! Ideologically, however, it became quickly clear on whose 
side Sweden would be neutral on. West integration began early: first econom- 
ically through Sweden’s participation in the Marshall Plan, the OEEC, and its 
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(unofficial) adherence to COCOM export controls. Militarily, too, Stockholm 
was never ambiguous about its preferences. Despite strong public support for 
the neutrality policy, it was well understood that Sweden was building up its 
defenses against the USSR, not the West, or as Michael af Malmborg put it 
“anyone with the slightest acquaintance with Swedish military planning (...) 
knew that there was never talk of more than one enemy.”*” It was an open 
secret—and after 1950 even welcomed by the US State Department—that 
Sweden’s domestic defense strategy was built for putting up resistance against 
a hypothetical Soviet attack to buy time for Western support to come in. 
Especially after the failure of the Nordic Defense Union and the Danish and 
Norwegian decisions to join NATO, Sweden’s pro-Western neutrality was 
more or less set in stone.5* However, in case of wars between third parties, 
Stockholm’s official security credo remained “non-participation in alliances in 
peacetime with a view to neutrality in war” until well into the next millen- 
nium. In this regard, Sweden came to play the role of a neutral shield to the 
Western alliance, much like Finland was forced to serve the same purpose to 
the USSR. Hence, both had little dogmatic qualms about joining the UN 
(Sweden in 1946, Finland for external reasons only in 1955). Neither viewed 
their pragmatic neutralities as standing in the way of participating in an inter- 
national organization made of both superpowers. 

Switzerland’s view of its neutrality was another story. Although like the 
Swedes, the Swiss had been a founding member of the League of Nations and 
were also quickly integrated into the Western economic system through the 
same mechanisms (especially the Marshall Plan), they understood their neutral 
obligations in a much more legalistic way. Already in November 1945, they 
drew the same conclusion as the French: UN membership, a government re- 
port proclaimed, was not impossible but highly difficult to reconcile with con- 
stitutional neutrality.” That assessment only grew more pessimistic over time. 
Influential legal voices inside the Federal Administration started arguing in the 
early 1950s that if international organizations 


(...) are of a political nature, participation is only possible if they have a 
certain universality. The main representatives of the political groups in 
question must take part, in particular both parties to a possible conflict. 
(...), Switzerland must avoid taking sides.** 


Since Switzerland also judged the UN to be the club of the winners of WWII— 
the occupied former Axis Powers were not part of it yet—it could hardly be 
called “universal” from Berne’s perspective. Parliament and the voting popula- 
tion agreed, and Switzerland refrained from joining the UN until well after the 
end of the Cold War (in 2002). Nevertheless, Berne happily provided the 
Palais des Nations, in Geneva, the former premises of the League of Nations, 
as a second seat to the new organization. This promised economic benefits to 
the city and diplomatic prestige for the country, although it also created the 
somewhat paradoxical situation that Switzerland did not take a seat at the UN 
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negotiating table while still hosting venues for it. The Swiss attitude contrasts 
strongly with that of the soon-to-follow new neutrals— Austria, Finland, and 
Ireland®—-all of which joined the UN on December 14, 1955, as part of a 
Great Power package deal admitting four Eastern European communist states 
in return for 12 non-communist countries. 

Austria is particularly interesting in this respect because it had regained its 
sovereignty less than two months prior. For several years, the main obstacle to 
Austrian independence had been the Soviet objection to ending the Allied oc- 
cupation. Only in the spring of 1955 did a window of opportunity open when 
Moscow signaled its willingness to let go of Vienna in return for its promise to 
become a neutral (i.e., not a NATO member). The deal was struck in the so- 
called Moscow Memorandum of April 15, in which the country’s top diplomats 
promised Austria would immediately “make a declaration in a form that com- 
mits Austria internationally to exercise perpetual neutrality ofthe kind practiced 
by Switzerland.”’” It was a point of considerable importance to the Austrians 
that neutrality was not imposed on them externally but that they could choose 
neutrality out of their free will. Hence, the State Treaty of May 15, 1955, be- 
tween all Allied Powers and Austria that ended the occupation does not men- 
tion neutrality at all. Nevertheless, Vienna dutifully lived up to its promises, 
enacting a constitutional law of neutrality on October 26—the (supposedly) 
first day without foreign troops on its soil. Interestingly, despite the clear un- 
derstanding that Austria would follow the Swiss model, Vienna, with the bless- 
ing ofthe United States and the USSR, immediately opted for joining the UN. 

Ireland, too, was eager to participate in the multilateral organization. Like 
Austria or Sweden, it had few legal concerns, since its neutrality had been rel- 
atively young and mostly policy based. Although Emon de Valéra, the leader 
of Sinn Féein and future Taoiseach proposed Irish neutrality as early as 1920, 
as a way to appease the British (promising Ireland would never endanger Brit- 
ish security) only when the United Kingdom entered WWII in 1939, de Valéra 
officially declared Irish neutrality for the first time.°® He did so not out of 
sympathy for Germany but because it would have been unthinkable for the 
independence leaders to join a war on the side of the power that still colonized 
the northern part of “their” island. Irish wartime neutrality was first and fore- 
most a form of political pragmatism, conditioned on national political feelings 
toward the British, not on ideological or cultural affinities toward the concept 
itself. Hence the Irish leadership contemplated joining NATO in 1949 but 
connected the accession question to a unified Ireland, which the United King- 
dom and the United States rejected,°” leaving Dublin little option but to con- 
tinue an uneasy neutrality policy. Only when de Valéra came back to power in 
1957 and brought with him Frank Aiken as his foreign minister did the latter 
reinvigorate a sense of political purpose in Irish neutrality as a way of bridging 
the East-West gap at the UN, especially in questions of common interest. Most 
importantly, as explained in Chapter 5 by Mervyn O’Driscoll, Aiken capital- 
ized on Irish neutrality at the UN to increase the security of small neutral 
states by proposing a pathway to nonproliferation. 
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While Irish neutrality was the outcome of an attempt at maintaining an 
arms-length distance from the United Kingdom, Finnish neutrality came to 
serve the same purpose toward the USSR. For Helsinki, too, neutrality was 
nothing it chose out of enthusiasm for the principle, but it was a direct result 
of the geopolitics of WWII. After losing parts of its territory in the Winter 
War (1939-40), Helsinki capitalized on the German attack against the 
USSR, re-joining the fray in the Continuation War (1941-44) on the Axis 
side. As such, Helsinki ended up as one of the losers of WWII, had to accept 
dictated terms of peace from the Soviet side in 1947, and, a year later, was 
forced to sign an “Agreement of Friendship, Cooperation, and Mutual Assis- 
tance,” which gave the USSR strong leverage over Finnish security. Article 1 
of the treaty obliged Finland to resist any third-party attempt at attacking 
the Soviet Union through Finnish territory and receive Soviet help to do so. 
Article 2 allowed for consultations with the USSR to establish if the treaty 
would be activated and Article 4 prescribed “not to conclude any alliance or 
join any coalition directed against the other High Contracting Party.” The 
treaty became the core of what in the West came to be referred to pejora- 
tively as “Finlandization.” Although Finland was spared from joining the 
Warsaw Pact, the treaty made sure it was off-limits to NATO, and ear-marked 
for military cooperation with the USSR should an attack through its territory 
occur—thereby securing Moscow’s north-western flank. 

The treaty and Finland’s vulnerability vis a vis the USSR put Helsinki in a 
special geopolitical pickle for the entirety of the Cold War. In response, the 
country’s strongman leader, President Urho Kekkonen (1956-82), developed 
a neutrality policy aimed at preventing the treaty from being activated in the 
first place and a foreign policy “to remove tension from Europe with lasting 
eftect.”*! Kekkonen and his diplomats understood Finland’s neutrality first and 
foremost as a (compelled) security guarantee to Moscow, which meant its own 
security depended on the absence of serious threats to the USSR. Hence, Hel- 
sinki was keen on diplomatic activities reducing tensions among the superpow- 
ers and it was antagonistic to anything that might upset them. This was most 
obvious in the process for creating the Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe, but, as Tapio Juntunen shows in Chapter 7, it had already 
been its guiding principle during the NPT negotiations. In fact, Kekkonen was 
probably the most “realist” of all neutral leaders when it came to connecting 
the dots between neutrality and nonproliferation. In a 1964 speech given at a 
dinner in honor of Yugoslavia’s Josip B. Tito, he stated explicitly: 


Although in this situation primary responsibility for the maintenance of 
peace belongs to the great power (sic) in whose hands are the most ter- 
rible means of destruction of our time, no state should underestimate its 
opportunities for affecting the cause of world peace—for or against. The 
neutral and non-aligned states in particular can by their own example 
demonstrate that open-minded and constructive co-operation across the 
front lines of the Cold War and ideological differences is not only possi- 
ble, but in accordance with the vital interest of all parties.‘® 
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Cognizant of the fact that any action by the neutrals might backfire, Kekko- 
nen’s idea of Finnish neutrality was an attitude of prudent helpfulness to Great 
Power de-escalation. To him, neutrality politics meant first and foremost not 
doing harm to the superpower constellation, which required an active neutral- 
ity as expressed in the initial quote of this chapter. 

His guest, however, might not have entirely agreed with Kekkonen. Tito, 
too, had been connecting the dots between a neutral position—nonalignment 
in his case—and disarmament, but he had different ideas about the role of non- 
aligned states in challenging the superpowers. After breaking publicly with Sta- 
lin in 1948—something unthinkable for Finland—he formulated a first attempt 
at a neutral position when the Korean War forced his hand. The Associated 
Press reported a speech of his on June 1, 1950, in which he called Yugoslavia 
“the only neutral and independent country that has no obligations toward ei- 
ther East or West” and that he intended to remain outside “any bloc.” Hence, 
Yugoslavia, which was a Non-Permanent Security Council Member at the time, 
abstained from voting on Resolution 82 about the Korean peninsula, which 
served as the basis for the US and UN interventions in the unfolding war. 
Some researchers assessed that nonalignment and Tito’s interest in the devel- 
oping world go back to these early days when, for the first time, Yugoslavia 
interacted closely with Egypt and India in the Security Council. 

The nonaligned ties grew deeper between 1954 and 1956 when Tito, 
Nehru, and Nasser met several times and started formulating common policy 
positions, rooted in the final declaration of the Bandung Conference and a 
shared understanding of nonaligned and decolonized interests. Most insight- 
ful is a joint declaration published after a meeting between the three leaders on 
the Yugoslav Island of Brioni on July 19, 1956—less than a month after 
Dulles’ dismissive statement on neutrality—holding that 


[t]he division of the world today into powerful blocs of nations tends to 
perpetuate these fears. Peace has to be sought not through divisions, but by 
aiming at collective security on a world basis and by enlarging the sphere of 
freedom and the ending of the domination of one country over another. 


All three men also clearly connected their nonalignment with the question of 
nuclear and conventional disarmament, because right after that passage, the 
statement continues that 


progress towards disarmament is essential in order to lessen fears of con- 
flict. This progress should be made primarily within the framework of 
the United Nations and to include both nuclear and thermonuclear 
weapons and conventional armaments, and adequate supervision of the 
carrying out of the agreements made. (...) fissionable material should in 
future be used only for peaceful purposes and its further use for war 
purposes should be prohibited. The three Heads of Government are 
deeply interested in full and equal cooperation among nations in the 
field of peaceful uses of atomic energy.‘ 
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The statement also discusses the German question and peace in the Middle 
East. It serves as a good example of how intimately the founders of the NAM 
contemplated the dissociation from the “block mentality” of the early Cold 
War with the desire to reign in also the threat of nuclear weapons—at least 
officially. Marko Miljković, in Chapter 10, explains how at the same time, Tito 
remained highly ambivalent about the domestic Yugoslav nuclear program,” 
and we know today that also India eventually went a different route. However, 
in the mid-1950s, the Brioni statement was an uncontroversial position paper 
that the (future) leaders of the NAM could rally behind. Within weeks, Noro- 
dom Sihanouk of Cambodia and President Sukarno of Indonesia also affirmed 
their commitment to the Brioni declaration.°® The meeting and the under- 
standing it produced was doubtlessly an important step toward the formal 
inauguration of the NAM five years later in Belgrade. 


The Return of Neutral Principles to World Politics 


In short, despite the suspicions and distrust of the superpowers toward neu- 
trality and neutralism, the 1950s became the decade when the principle—in its 
various garments—returned to the world stage. And that had not only to do 
with the gradual strengthening of the nonaligned idea. To a significant part, it 
was also due to the enduring reality of international armed conflict—the thing 
the UN sought to finally abolish. Just like its precursor, the League of Nations, 
the UN, too, could not bring an end to warfare. The Korean War was a water- 
shed moment in this respect, when, due to the absence of a Soviet veto, the 
UN itself became a belligerent facing off Soviet-backed North Korean forces 
and, ultimately, mainland Chinese forces in the second phase of the operation. 
The war brought back not only unilateral assertions of neutrality—the Swiss 
informed the UN within a month that as a neutral and non-member, it did not 
wish to make any public declarations about it®—but gave birth to the first 
post-WWII, UN-sponsored, multilateral neutrality initiative. In 1953, after 
two years of negotiations, the “Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission” 
(NNSC) and the “Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission” (NNRC) were 
formed as a result of an armistice agreement to serve as its supervisory bodies. 
The agreement mandated that each side (the UN and communist China) 
would choose “their” neutrals to sit in the committees and that for the NNRC 
an additional fifth “umpire” would sit in the commission—a neutral among 
neutrals, so to speak. The UN chose Switzerland and Sweden, while China 
opted for Poland and Czechoslovakia. For the NNRC, both parties agreed to 
choose India as a tiebreaker. This was a major success for Indian diplomacy 
and the first time in Colonial Europe’s history a non-European state would 
serve a neutral function in an ad-hoc international commission. It also became a 
successful arrangement. While the NNSC, which was made only of the two 
Western and two Eastern neutrals, was deadlocked soon after its inception, the 
NNRC successfully implemented its mandate, largely thanks to the role of 
the Indian umpire.”° Nehru’s success in offering India’s impartial arbitration in 
the Korean War was part of its road to Bandung. 
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Furthermore, in 1956, the UN would itself incorporate a neutral principle 
into its catalog of activities through the newly invented “peacekeeping”— 
which was not only a new term for international law but also uncharted terrain 
for the UN. Peacekeeping mandates were only created in reaction to the Suez 
Crisis and came to demand that UN “Blue Helmets” were (a) accepted among 
all parties of a conflict, (b) neutral and impartial, and (c) that they would use 
force only for self-defense. All three conditions were necessary to be recog- 
nized as an impartial task force—as opposed to a belligerent, as was the case in 
the Korean War. 

The practical realities of armed conflict and the operational challenges in 
dealing with them re-introduced neutral principles into the post-war order and 
provided new diplomatic space for the neutral idea. By the early 1960s, the 
Great Powers and the UN had come full circle, beginning to embrace again 
even “neutralization’—the act of externally imposing a neutral and usually 
also demilitarized status of certain plots of land. U Thant, the third UN 
secretary-general even saw a clear connection between neutralization and non- 
proliferation. In a 1962 speech, he explained, 


(...) The reality is that neither the United States nor the Soviet Union 
will deliberately seek a nuclear war, though they may be plunged into 
one by accident, and the sensible course is to try to prevent accidents by 
limiting the arms race and reducing the areas of dispute. Neutralization 
of certain areas seems to be a welcome trend in international negotia- 
tions. In 1955, the great powers, including the Soviet Union, signed a 
treaty which neutralized Austria. In 1960, they signed a treaty neutraliz- 
ing Antarctica. A year later they were prepared to guarantee the neutral- 
ization of Laos. The importance of neutralization does not lie solely in 
the creation of buffer states, valuable though that is. Neutralization is a 
form of territorial disarmament, a partial dismantling of the great mili- 
tary machines whose destructive powers have now become so terrifying. 
Each act of neutralization, therefore, is a kind of pilot project for the 
comprehensive disarmament that alone can rid the world of fear and 
suspicion. These are among the great issues of the 1960s which were 
never thought of when the United Nations was founded.” 


That even neutralization made a comeback in the 1960s was unexpected, but 
for Laos,” Cambodia,” and even Vietnam,” neutral solutions were either 
agreed on or discussed seriously. Although they failed to contain and end the 
wars in Indochina, they inspired a new wave of research”? and were some of the 
intellectual precursors in Southeast Asia to an initiative that followed in 1971, 
spearheaded by Malaysia, and one of ASEAN’s first coordinated multilateral 
foreign policy concepts, the so-called “Zone of Peace, Freedom and Neutral- 
ity” (ZOPFAN). Although the initiative angered Indonesia, which had been 
one of the five founding members of the NAM and viewed ZOPFAN as a rival 
concept, the policy nevertheless became a pillar of ASEAN’s joint foreign pol- 
icy for roughly a decade.”¢ 
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Conclusion 


The early Cold War order was a hostile place for neutrality. Both superpowers 
distrusted it greatly and only gave support to neutral solutions or neutralist 
sentiments when those were either undermining their opponent or when 
other options would have been too costly. However, the concept did not go 
away, it only shifted forms. Permanent neutrality, the way Switzerland had 
practiced it, used to be exceptional in the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies when most states only practiced occasional neutrality like Sweden or the 
USA before 1941. They were neutral (sometimes) by virtue of not joining 
certain wars. The Cold War transformed this, largely eliminating the occa- 
sional version, making permanent neutrality the normal meaning of the word 
and the abstention from joining one of the superpower alliances its hallmark. 
While this did not imply ideological, political, or economic neutralism, it did 
determine the military options of Europe’s neutrals. 

Second, the reframing of political tendencies to avoid the bipolarity of the 
Cold War as “neutralism” and “nonalignment” was a genuinely new phenom- 
enon and the outcome of the new way international conflict was being thought 
about. Since the nature of conflict always determines the nature of neutrality, 
a system in which war is not only a political state of affairs of people violently 
fighting each other but also denotes a “cold” ideological struggle, it is only 
natural that concepts emerge to describe actors trying to avoid commitment 
to either. “Neutralism” became the term used foremost by Western powers to 
describe such sentiments, most often in a negative way, since no ideologically 
committed actor could possibly view non-commitment in a positive light—a 
trend repeating today.” “Nonalignment” emerged as the preferred descrip- 
tion the decolonized world (and Yugoslavia) chose for its attempts at main- 
taining friendlier ties to both sides than the other side would have thought 
appropriate. Finally, the neutral idea experienced a popular revival in the 
1960s, after some actors like the UN and the United States, but also the lead- 
ers of aspiring neutrals themselves, found use in the concept again. 
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3 The Making of the “1968 
Global Nuclear Order” 


Yoko Imama 


Concepts of the Global Nuclear Order 


To reach the concept of a “global nuclear order,”!” it is probably meaningful 


to first define the word “order.” Hedley Bull thought of it as “a pattern of 
activity that sustains the elementary or primary goals of the society of states, or 
international society.”* Bull listed three goals as being most basic: security 
against violence, keeping of promises and agreements, and assurances of pri- 
vate property.* Bull’s definition suits the purpose of this chapter since the basic 
goal of the nuclear order is clear: avoidance of suicidal all-out nuclear war to 
guarantee the survival of mankind. And as William Walker points out, “[B] 
eyond basic survival, the achievement of order is—and has to be—the pre- 
eminent and perennial concern of states, and especially of the great powers 
given the existence of this ultimate instrument of destruction and symbol of 
state power.” Walker was probably the first person to make clear use of the 
concept of nuclear order despite distancing himself from realist definitions 
associating “order” with hegemony or the balance of power.° He draws on 
various thinkers of liberal and British International Relations (IR) theory be- 
fore reaching his own definition for the atomic age; 


Given the existence of nuclear technology, international nuclear order 
entails evolving patterns of thought and activity that serve primary goals 
of world survival, war avoidance and economic development; and the 
quest for a tolerable accommodation of pronounced differences in the 
capabilities, practices, rights and obligations of states.’ 


Walker’s idea about the structure of nuclear order evolved through the years. 
In his 2000 article, he states that despite its precariousness, nuclear order did 
begin to emerge in the 1960s, after the Cuban Missile Crisis. He talks about 
this order as being fashioned “mainly but not exclusively by the US and the 
USSR,” involving two linked systems of “cooperative endeavour,” which were 
called “a managed system of deterrence,” and “a managed system of absti- 
nence.” The former involved the nuclear hardware, its command-and-control 
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systems, a set of understanding about “deterrence theories,” and various kinds 
of management to provide mutual vulnerability and restraint. The “managed 
system of abstinence” involved the nuclear umbrellas extended over the allies 
of the US and the USSR, and the formation of a nonproliferation regime.’ In 
his 2012 book, A Perpetual Menace, Walker’s system of nuclear order becomes 
more elaborate. Here he calls the two blocks a “managed system of military 
engagement with nuclear technology (deterrence plus)” and a “managed sys- 
tem of military abstinence from, and engagement with nuclear technology 
(non-proliferation plus).” With “connecting instrumental and normative tis- 
sue” between the two. Although the 2012 version is more profound, Walker 
has essentially retained the analysis of nuclear order through his binary struc- 
ture. About the chronology of nuclear order, he thinks the order was formed 
from the 1960s to the early 1970s, with two crises between 1973-86, and 
consolidation of the order in the years 1986-97. 

Other scholars also agree that an international nuclear order was formed 
from the late 1960s to 1970s. Leopoldo Nuti, for instance, combined the his- 
toriography of the 1970s with the concept of nuclear order.’ He points out that 
many historians regard this period as the “moment when globalization came of 
age, shattering the basic features of the cold war era and creating the premises 
for the transformation that followed.”!° He states that many of the features of 
the nuclear world in which we live started to take shape in the 1970s, and there- 
fore the end of the Cold War should not be seen as the decisive dividing point." 
In the same special edition carrying Nuti’s paper, David Holloway presents a 
broad definition of the order as “the set of understandings and arrangements 
that states come to in order to manage the dangers and the opportunities of- 
fered by atomic energy.” 

While thinkers like Walker interpret the nuclear order as based on two 
footings, Geoftrey W. Knopf identifies even three “strands”: strategic stabil- 
ity, the nuclear taboo, and nonproliferation (as supplemented by measures 
to ensure nuclear security).' While Walker also recognizes the value of 
“normative tissues” in connecting the two main components of his nuclear 
order, Knopf places its value at a much higher place. He also presents the 
goal of the nuclear order in a more prosaic way, “to prevent nuclear explo- 
sions that will kill people—and especially to avert escalation that would kill 
many millions.”!* It is meaningful to define the goal in this way to make 
clear that just a single use of a small-yield tactical nuclear weapon would not 
in itself annihilate the global nuclear order—although it would definitely 
weaken and damage it severely. 

Over the years, thinkers have differed slightly on the elements of the nuclear 
order, as well as the emphasis to be placed on the factors that constitute these 
elements. While some place greater value on restraint, others place more 
weight on deterrence. In general, those placing greater weight on restraint 
tend to emphasize the value question more. This author takes the stance that 
the two elements of managed system of deterrence or “deterrence plus” and a 
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managed system of restraint or “nonproliferation plus” are supported by the 
value system of the nuclear taboo. 

“Deterrence plus” includes not only the mutual balance of the nuclear ar- 
senals of the United States and Russia (the Soviet Union until 1991), the 
military doctrines, but also the extended deterrence offered by the United 
States.!® Alliance institutions and structures designed to ensure the credibility 
of extended deterrence are hence part of this managed system of nuclear de- 
terrence. The United States and Russia have exceptional responsibility in this 
club, due to the extensive number of nuclear weapons they possess. But smaller 
Nuclear Weapon States (NWS), such as the United Kingdom and France, are 
also part of the system in so far as they share the values and restraints of the 
order as a whole. “Nonproliferation plus” would obviously start with the 
Treaty on the Nonproliferation of Nuclear Weapons (NPT) itself and the asso- 
ciated nonproliferation regime, including the effort to control fissile materials, 
bomb and missile-related technology, and parts proliferation. It would also 
include continued efforts for dialogue, information sharing between the ad- 
versaries, and disarmament and arms control efforts. The concept relating to 
today’s arms control actually dates back to the late 1950s, while 1960 marked 
a watershed year in this regard, with the ‘bible’ of arms control, the fall volume 
of Daedalus as well as the “Summer Study on Arms Control” being pub- 
lished.’ Simms names the late 1950s as the ‘prehistory’ that set the framework 
within which the new thinking of arms control could expand.” Nicola Hors- 
burgh identifies four core elements of nuclear order in relation to her study 
about China and the global nuclear order: nuclear deterrence, arms control, 
nonproliferation, and disarmament (Figure 3.1). In her view, the latter three 
elements can be safely put in the category of “nonproliferation plus.”!3 

An increasing number of studies deal with countries outside the original 
five Security Council Members (P5), giving a picture of the evolving global 
nuclear order. Although its fundamental structure was set in 1968 (albeit 
continuously augmented by other nonproliferation-related regimes), there 
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Figure 3.1 Elements of global nuclear order (based on Walker). 


Source: Created by author, developed from Walker, “Nuclear order and disorder.” 
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was another wave of newcomers toward the end ofthe Cold War. Many coun- 
tries had actually tried to develop nuclear weapons and later reversed this pro- 
cess to join the NPT. Thus, South Africa, after long years of working on a 
nuclear weapons program, finally announced the intention to sign on to the 
NPT in 1989 and acceded in July 1991. South Africa started its weapons pro- 
gram after 1974 for regional security reasons and completed its first nuclear 
device in 1978. Although it never officially admitted the presence of a weap- 
ons program in these years, its suspected nuclear weapons program as well as 
its apartheid policy increasingly isolated the country. By 1988, both domestic 
and international situations had changed, and South Africa saw no more need 
to continue its weapons program.!? 

Brazil is another case where democratization brought a change in attitude 
toward nuclear weapons. The Brazilian military dictatorship lasted from the 
1964 coup d’état until 1985. The regime carried out a secret nuclear weapons 
program during the 1970s and 1980s. Only in September 1990 did President 
Fernando Collor de Mello reveal its existence and officially renounce it. Brazil 
joined NPT in 1998.7° 

China’s relationship with the global nuclear order is examined by Nicola 
Horsburgh who describes it as having gone “from estrangement to active en- 
gagement.” China and France were two nuclear powers already at the time of 
the making of the NPT, but they remained outside the treaty until the end of 
the Cold War. However, Horsburgh points out that China’s engagement had 
actually begun already in the period 1976-89. Under Deng Xiaoping, China 
entered into an era of ‘reform and opening up, first stabilizing its nuclear de- 
terrence by formulating its first nuclear strategy and then developing sec- 
ond-strike capabilities. Second, China began shifting its attitudes toward arms 
control, disarmament, and proliferation.”! 

In short, a wave of new states joined the NPT between 1989 and 2015, 53 in 
total. This was partly due to the breakup of several countries like the Soviet Un- 
ion and Yugoslavia but also due to the indefinite extension of NPT on May 11, 
1995—another high point of the global nuclear order. By this time, the “non- 
proliferation plus” side had been strengthened by control regimes like the Mis- 
sile Technology Control Regime (MTCR), signed in 1987, and the Nuclear 
Suppliers Group (NSG), formed in 1974 (but inactive till 1991). The “Deter- 
rence plus” side was greatly downsized after 1990, but it never disappeared. 


Hierarchical Nature of the Global Nuclear Order 


Many have repeatedly pointed to the discriminatory nature of the global nu- 
clear order, even calling it “nuclear apartheid.”” It is very true that the NPT 
gives special privileges to the five NWS, but it also places the NWS under 
special responsibility regarding nonproliferation and demands their restraint in 
the use of nuclear weapons. And although it is not provided within the NPT 
itself, the regime places special roles on the United States and USSR as the 
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provider of extended deterrence, since this system was deliberately acquiesced 
during the negotiation process of the NPT.” In fact, the “1968 Global Nu- 
clear Order” is an intentionally hierarchical system with different rights and 
responsibilities at each level of the hierarchy: 


Tier one: At the top of the order are the two superpowers, the United States 
and the USSR (now Russia): They were the only states word wide who 
possessed enough nuclear weapons to start a total nuclear war that would 
render life on Earth almost impossible. By possessing sufficiently invulner- 
able second-strike nuclear capabilities, they were the ultimate guarantors 
of the ‘doomsday machine’ They could just simply by their existence make 
clear that the common goal of the global nuclear order was the avoidance 
of a total nuclear war. They were also responsible for providing extended 
deterrence to the junior partners of their respective alliances. Thereby, 
they contributed to nonproliferation and to decreasing the risk of nuclear 
war.” In order to maintain their status in this top tier, they each main- 
tained tens of thousands of nuclear weapons during the Cold War and 
several thousand even after its end. To assure their nuclear arsenal re- 
mained invulnerable, they had to retain multiple delivery systems, usually 
including Intercontinental Ballistic Missiles (ICBM), Submarine-launched 
ballistic missiles (SLBM), and bomber airplanes. Their position was also 
accompanied by their inherent responsibility not to threaten other 
Non-nuclear Weapon States (NNWS) with nuclear weapons. This was not 
always kept, as shown by the Eisenhower administration and most recently 
by Vladimir Putin.” 

Tier Two: The remaining NWS belong to the next group. Officially, they in- 
clude only the United Kingdom, France, and China (although France and 
China remained outside the NPT until the 1990s). A common characteris- 
tic of these states is that they more or less adopted what is commonly de- 
scribed as the “minimum deterrence” strategy. They conceive the role of 
nuclear weapons as a last resort, which will protect their independence 
should it ever be threatened. In general, they possessed only several hun- 
dred nuclear weapons, with relatively modest means of delivery. The same 
is true for the unofficial NWS developing thermonuclear capabilities in 
breach of the NPT: Israel, India, Pakistan, and North Korea. Israel does not 
officially acknowledge the possession of nuclear weapons, but it is generally 
believed to be in this club. Although not a member of NPT, Israel acknowl- 
edges the importance of the work done by the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA) and tries to support the institution to the extent possible. 
India and Pakistan, too, are not members of the NPT but have expressed 
their wishes to become members of the NSG, and hence partially accept the 
norms and rules of the order itself. North Korea had been a member of 
IAEA since 1974 but only became a party to the NPT in December 1985. 
It announced its withdrawal from the NPT in January 2003. Although the 
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validity of this action can be debated, it is hard to see that North Korea 
currently is within the global nuclear order, but the possibility remains in 
some future talks that it may return to its pre-2003 position since the with- 
drawal has never been formally recognized.”¢ 

Tier Three: NNWS covered by the extended deterrence of either the United 
States or the USSR (Russia) make up the third group. Those are the mem- 
bers of NATO and other American alliances, including ANZUS (Australia, 
New Zealand, United States Security Treaty), the US-Japan Alliance, and 
the US-Korea Alliance. Among these, NATO has the most developed insti- 
tutions for assuring extended deterrence. NATO’s nuclear sharing arrange- 
ment and its Nuclear Planning Group (NPG) serve to strengthen the 
alliance’s extended deterrence, thereby decreasing the danger of prolifera- 
tion among its members. 

Tier Four: The NNWS that are not members of the superpower alliances form 
the last group. They are the vast majority of states without extended deter- 
rence. There were isolated attempts, for example, from Britain to extend its 
nuclear deterrence to commonwealth powers, but this never left the plan- 
ning stage.” Hence, these states were left without extended deterrence, but 
nevertheless many still chose to join the NPT at an early stage. Research on 
these states has only recently started to emerge, surprising many by how 
actively they took part in the formation of the nuclear order. It was a Euro- 
pean neutral, Ireland, that initially brought up the idea, and Sweden soon 
became a very active promoter. They were also joined by non-European 
neutrals and the newly emerging nonaligned states. The 1960s saw the 
emergence of this group of states, recently independent from their colonial 
status. Many saw the increased risk of a nuclear war as a major threat that 
cannot be dealt with by the possession of nuclear weapons themselves. On 
the contrary, they often embraced the idea of the non-use of nuclear weap- 
ons and became active promoters of the emerging arms control regimes. 
The end of the Cold War brought the second wave of entrance by these 
states to the NPT regime. 


States outside the structure: Of course, there are and have always been states 
outside the order. As mentioned earlier, some states only joined the NPT after 
the Cold War. North Korea joined the NPT in 1985 but announced in 2003 
that it will no longer be bound by the treaty (Figure 3.2). 


The Superpower Relationship as the Defining Factor of Global 
Nuclear Order 


Although the system of nuclear deterrence is closely associated with the Cold 
War, it is something different from the Cold War order itself. The clearest 
proof thereof is that the global nuclear order has survived the end of the Cold 
War. It even flourished after 1989; 53 of the 189 signatories to the NPT 
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joined the treaty after the bipolarity ended. Also, the starting point is different. 
The Cold War began in the years 1945-50, the global nuclear order did not 
take shape until the 1960s. It is well-known that there were efforts even before 
for the global control of fissile materials and nuclear weapons, but they did not 
materialize. In fact, international efforts had barely begun when revelations 
about Soviet nuclear espionage convinced Truman of the impossibility of co- 
operation with the Soviets. By the time the Baruch Plan was presented, Tru- 
man actually had no appetite for international control.?8 With the onset of the 
Cold War, the two superpowers went into a period of intense competition 
concerning nuclear weapons technology and the number of weapons. 

Although Moscow succeeded in exploding its first atomic devices already in 
1949, both the United States and the USSR remained undetermined about 
the role of nuclear weapons in war for a long time. Of all the politicians of the 
age, Dwight D. Eisenhower is probably responsible more than anyone for the 
emergence of the “balance of terror,’ which influences our thinking about 
nuclear weapons until today. Eisenhower was responsible for allowing the start 
of the massive buildup program of US nuclear weapons and the decision for 
moving them to the front lines.” The Eisenhower administration’s New Look 
strategy was implemented as MC 48 into NATO at the end of 1954. The con- 
cept of “massive retaliation,” developed in these years, still frames our image 
of what a nuclear war may look like. In contrast, the Soviet Union lagged be- 
hind the US in terms of number of warheads for a long time, but it eventually 
reached the number of more the 39,000. The US side also possessed more 
than 31,000 warheads by the mid-1960s. 

During the second half of the 1950s, global opinion turned gradually 
against nuclear weapons. The realities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki became 
known, and the magnitude of hydrogen bombs developed by the United 
States and the USSR was growing out of useful proportion. At least the US is 
known to have contemplated the use of nuclear weapons several times in the 
1950s, in Korea, the Taiwan Strait, and in Vietnam.” Although Eisenhower 
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did put forward proposals for general disarmament and a nuclear test ban 
treaty, he ended up sanctioning “the biggest expansion of the American nu- 
clear stockpile, approved the deployment of thousands of tactical nuclear 
weapons in Europe, and authorized more nuclear explosions than any presi- 
dent in history.”?! 

With the emergence of a mutually vulnerable strategic situation of the two 
superpowers after the Sputnik Shock of 1957, the precondition for a global 
nuclear order was already emerging. Eisenhower in his later years of the admin- 
istration was much more worried about nuclear weapons than earlier and was 
sincerely hoping for a better relationship with the Soviet Union, leading up to 
the 1960 Mayday incident which dashed his hopes about disarmament. 

US attitudes toward the bomb started changing after the arrival of John F. 
Kennedy. His administration had negative attitudes toward nuclear weapons 
from the beginning, but only after the Cuban Missile Crisis of 1962 did they 
manage to set a new start to the superpower relationships on this subject. The 
US and USSR became acutely aware of the shared interest in survival under 
the mutual nuclear annihilation scenario. This led first to the signing of the 
Partial Test Ban Treaty of 1963 and from there to the process of negotiating 
the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty of 1968. However, the superpowers were 
not only dealing with each other but had their respective alliances to manage, 
as well as domestic politics to care about. And increasingly, the neutral and 
nonaligned powers also joined the fray. This aspect has not been taken into 
account until now—something this book tries to remedy partially. 


Enhancement of Extended Deterrence: Change of Perception 
and Strategy on the Side of European Neutrals 


The year 1954 was when the world moved into the thermonuclear age, with 
the famous US nuclear test “Castle Bravo” conducted over the Bikini Atoll. 
Besides annihilating the beautiful islands, the unfortunate Japanese tuna fish- 
ing boat “Lucky Dragon” was contaminated by the nuclear fallout. All 23 crew 
members suffered from acute radiation syndrome, and eventually, a crew 
member died. This led to the first wave of the anti-nuclear movement in Japan 
and the creation of the Japan Council against Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs 
(Gensuibaku Kinshi Nihon Kyogikai) a year later.’ Anti-nuclear movements in 
other countries followed in the coming years.** 

The news of the Bikini Atoll spread to the world and caused reactions in 
many countries. In Britain, around 100 Labour MPs launched the Hydrogen 
Bomb National Campaign, collecting over a million signatures for its peti- 
tion.* The famous Russel-Einstein Manifesto was published in London on 
July 9, 1955, which eventually led to the first Pugwash Conference in July 
1957.°° That year became a watershed moment in many ways when it comes 
to the history of nuclear weapons. It was the year when Sputnik went into 
orbit, thereby marking the start of the space age. But even before that, more 
and more people started speaking up against the bomb, and the movement 
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was spreading from being an elite affair to a more widespread social move- 
ment. On April 24, 1957, Albert Schweitzer delivered a statement titled 
“Declaration of Conscience” on Radio Oslo. He concluded by saying “The 
end of further experiments with atom bombs would be like the early sunrays 
of hope which suffering humanity is longing for.” In Norway, 225,000 Nor- 
wegians responded by signing a petition to stop nuclear testing.” More an- 
ti-nuclear movements sprang up in Britain, among them the National Council 
for the Abolition of Nuclear Weapon Tests (NCANWT) and the Direct Action 
Committee Against Nuclear War. They eventually merged into the Campaign 
for Disarmament (CND), which successfully carried out the Easter March to 
the Atomic Weapons Research Establishment at Aldermaston. From West 
Germany came the Gottingen Manifesto on April 12, 1957, with 18 preemi- 
nent scientists raising their voices against arming the West German Bunde- 
swehr with nuclear-capable weapons.** In the United States as well, the 
National Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy (SANE) began its work that 
year and its New York Times advertisement on November 15, 1957, drew a 
lot of attention. George Kennan held his renowned Reith Lectures on BBC 
from November to December 1957. The Polish foreign minister, Adam Ra- 
packi, delivered his speech to the United Nations (UN) General Assembly on 
October 2, 1957, presenting a plan for demilitarization and nuclear disarma- 
ment, including a nuclear-free zone in central Europe.” These were the signs 
of the gradual emergence of what we nowadays call the “nuclear taboo.”* 
Anti-nuclear feelings started to grow, and national governments became aware 
of the cost of a nuclear war. 

It was the European neutrals who first changed their strategies for how they 
responded to the new awareness. Ireland was the country to first raise the issue 
of nuclear nonproliferation at the General Assembly of the UN. On October 
17, 1958, the Irish minister of external affairs, Frank Aiken, made his historic 
speech, but his efforts had already started in 1957. It is interesting to note that 
from the time Aiken started his tenure, he aligned himself with India on the 
issue of China’s representation at the UN.*! In the years 1957-58, one can 
actually observe neutral, nonaligned, and some of the smaller socialist coun- 
tries coming closer together on some issues, which included nuclear weapon- 
free zones and other disarmament initiatives. This probably reflected a changed 
perception about the utility of nuclear weapons when it comes to the security 
of a nation. 

Sweden’s case reveals this most prominently. At first, nuclear weapons were 
seen as a useful tool to guarantee the security of the relatively isolated country, 
but in the 1960s, this perception changed. Nuclear weapons started to be seen 
as a source of danger, and a perception emerged that Swedish security would 
be served better by fewer nuclear weapons in the world, not more.” As the 
1960s progressed, European neutrals, especially Sweden and Finland, became 
active propagators for nuclear arms control and disarmament. Alongside the 
nonaligned countries, they became increasingly active in the Geneva negotia- 
tions of the NPT, reflecting their changed attitude toward nuclear weapons. It 
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is true that not all of the neutral and nonaligned countries were converted to 
this kind of attitude in these years. Many kept the view that nuclear weapons 
will help them defend their security. But increasingly these countries were 
isolated, as exemplified by the South African case. It was not until later that the 
majority of neutral and nonaligned states became convinced enough to join 
the NPT in large numbers. Active engagement of some core members was 
crucial in the early years of the global nuclear order. Their activity was closely 
connected with their later engagement in the effort to convene the Helsinki 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe and other initiatives to 
lessen the Cold War tensions and make Europe safer.*? 

This newfound role of the European neutrals was, among others, made pos- 
sible by a fresh attitude from the Soviet Union. After Nikita Khrushchev estab- 
lished power within the Politburo, and the Warsaw Pact was established in 
1955, the USSR gradually rediscovered the value of neutrality. The beginning 
of the Nonaligned Movement after the Bandung Conference of 1955 was defi- 
nitely a factor influencing Khrushchev’s thinking. The USSR had a vast possibil- 
ity to extend its influence through the socialist model in the newly independent 
countries by valuing their independence. Moscow actively propagated neutral- 
ity for northern European countries, it also pushed neutralism in countries like 
Japan, West Germany, Italy, Greece, and Turkey. Between the years 1961 and 
1968, Mueller claims that the Soviet Union pursued two goals of 


preventing the neutrals’ rapprochement with the European Economic 
Community (EEC) and encouraging them to promote Soviet ideas, in 
particular the recognition of the GDR and the convocation of an all 
European conference designed to legitimize the postwar order, foster 
detente, and weaken the cohesion of NATO.* 


The making of the NPT and the global nuclear order fits well into this context 
but was hitherto little researched.“ 


Establishment of the Tier-Two Group 


It was also during the formative years 195-68 that tier-two countries formed 
and consolidated their attitude toward the global nuclear order. A central actor 
in this group was Britain. By 1957, it had successfully secured its position as a 
nuclear weapon state. It then worked hard on consolidating its position as one 
of the few in the privileged club. It did so by persuading and convincing the 
United States and partly also the Soviet Union of the merits of keeping the 
nuclear club small and finding acceptable compromises for the superpowers. 
That Britain was willing to remain a relatively small nuclear power, being reliant 
on US assistance to keep its position, rather than trying to compete with the 
superpowers probably helped the formation of the order as a whole. Concrete 
steps taken by the British were first the banning of nuclear weapons tests and 
then going on to securing the NPT to hinder newcomers from joining the club. 
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British effort began right after the Sputnik Shock in October 1957. By this 
time, Britain was working hard to consolidate its nuclear alliance with the 
United States. Sensing the emotional shock waves Sputnik caused, Prime Min- 
ister Harold Macmillan headed to Washington that month. He later recalled 
this trip as a “honeymoon in Washington.”* His visit started the negotiation 
leading to the US-UK Mutual Defense Agreement of July 3, 1958, which 
“was almost embarrassing in that it favored the UK so much.”* As a result, 
Britain could rely on technical data from the United States and gain access to 
the Nevada underground test site.“ This enabled the UK government to push 
for the nuclear test ban treaty negotiations. The United Kingdom and the 
United States had already agreed not to make any proposals about nuclear test 
limitations or fissile material production bans without consulting each other at 
the March 1957 Bermuda conference.” 

At the same time, as noted earlier, anti-nuclear campaigns were heating up 
within the United Kingdom. Britain conducted a series of hydrogen bomb 
tests between 1957 and 1958 and only then was ready to go into serious ne- 
gotiation about the test ban. Macmillan soon started pushing strongly for that 
idea, even going so far as convincing his skeptical US colleagues by offering 
help in developing seismic monitoring technology.°’ After achieving the Par- 
tial Test Ban Treaty in 1963, Britain actively played the role of interlocutor 
between the Soviet Union and the United States. In this context, the NPT 
served multiple purposes to Great Britain. London would benefit from re- 
duced tensions between East and West, and it shared Moscow’s interest in 
denying the West Germans a national nuclear option.°! This was in tune with 
the Soviet Union as well as some neutral countries by the early 1960s. 

Macmillan also played a crucial role in the rearrangement of extended de- 
terrence within NATO in 1957, when the NATO secretary general also came 
to Washington, DC, while Macmillan was still there. A decision was made to 
convene the first NATO summit later that year in Paris, where leaders made a 
series of agreements to strengthen the deterrence of the alliance as a whole. 
The search for a proper way to share nuclear weapons in the alliance started 
here, continuing throughout the 1960s. Strengthening alliance deterrence 
was also a way of avoiding other countries, especially West Germany and 
France, turning to their own nuclear weapons programs. Hence, from the late 
’50s to the end of the ’60s, nuclear sharing negotiations, the search for NATO 
nuclear consultation arrangements, and nonproliferation treaty negotiations 
were, as D. J. Gill puts it, “interwoven, rather than separate, components of 
British nuclear diplomacy.” 

Furthermore, Harold Wilson’s government also came up with the so-called 
Atlantic Nuclear Force (ANF) idea in December 1964. Although this was an 
idea to submit its nuclear forces to the alliance, command and control for the 
firing of the weapons and the political need for multilateral political control 
posed an irreconcilable dilemma. Also, by 1964-65, British negotiators were 
acutely conscious of the need for nonproliferation. Germany would need to 
commit to not owning or controlling its own nuclear weapons, and other 
states should also renounce their ownership.™ 
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As the difficulty of meaningful and feasible nuclear sharing arrangements 
became apparent to all negotiating parties, it also became clear to both, Britain 
and the United States, that the NPT was a better means of controlling nuclear 
proliferation. During the years 1965-66, although MLF (Multilateral Force) 
and ANF (Atlantic Nuclear Force)were still on the table, they were superseded 
by the US secretary of defense. Robert McNamara instead proposed nuclear 
consultations, sharing information instead of weapons themselves.** Until the 
summer of 1965, the United States tried to retain the possibility of majority 
control of a future multilateral nuclear force. But Washington dropped that 
position by the time the final negotiations on Articles I and II of NPT began. 
US conditions were downsized to exempting the transfer of nuclear delivery 
vehicles from the prohibition as long as there was no transfer of nuclear weap- 
ons or control over them." 

In contrast, France stayed away from the NPT process but partially acted 
within the broader regime. The EURATOM-IAEA agreement on safeguard 
provisions of 1973 would not have been possible without French acquies- 
cence, and France actually participated in the Nuclear Suppliers’ Group nego- 
tiations from 1974 onward.°® Later it also actively supported the creation of 
the MTCR in 1987. Although it did not integrate its nuclear weapons opera- 
tionally with NATO the way the United Kingdom did, France nonetheless 
remained politically committed to the alliance, and the presence of nuclear 
weapons on French soil probably did have political significance for West Ger- 
many simply by virtue of its geographical proximity. Paris also contributed to 
the global nuclear order by providing clear doctrines for smaller NWS. Al- 
though Britain and France ended up having a similar nuclear posture, French 
nuclear thinkers provided a much clearer idea about what purpose a minimum 
deterrence force would serve. Through those, France probably contributed to 
the stability of the nuclear order in an indirect way since the later NWS—most 
importantly China, India, and probably Israel—imitated the French prototype 
of possessing a relatively small nuclear force, sufficient for self-defense pur- 
poses in worst-case situations. 


Tier-Three Powers Settle on Extended Deterrence 


The years 1957-68 were also decisive for the NNWS possessing sufficient 
resources and technology to pursue individual nuclear capabilities. Most of 
the states having an alliance treaty with the United States chose to settle un- 
der the US “nuclear umbrella,” rather than pursuing their own nuclear forces. 
The main countries in this group were West Germany, Italy, Japan, and South 
Korea, all of which at least theoretically thought about possessing nuclear 
weapons of their own at certain stages. The reasons they did not choose the 
French option were multifold. Most decisive was probably US foreign policy. 
By the time the Kennedy administration arrived, they were quite determined 
to push against nuclear proliferation, especially countries like West Germany 
and Japan were under stronger pressure to conform to American wishes be- 
cause of their past. 
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West German elites were particularly divided about giving up their national 
nuclear option. The Gaullist wing of the conservative Christian Democrats 
(CDU/CSU), with strong leaders like Konrad Adenauer and Franz Joseph 
Strauß, shared the French president’s mistrust about the American commit- 
ment to use nuclear weapons for the sake of Europeans. Realistically, they were 
aware that the Germans possessing nuclear weapons would only create more 
problems than it would solve. But they were also quite disinclined to give up 
all future options, including becoming a nuclear weapon power through a 
future European political union. They also felt that the French nuclear weap- 
ons were much more reliable in case of their own need, simply because of the 
geographic proximity of France. Although the United Kingdom was ready to 
“assign” its nuclear weapons to NATO, its prime minister retained final deci- 
sion-making authority when it came to the use of these weapons.” Since the 
United Kingdom, is geographically removed from the rest of the continent, 
there was much reason to doubt that its deterrent would be used to serve West 
German interests. In the end, it took a change of government and a decade of 
domestic debate for the Germans to come to terms with the idea that a 
non-nuclear status served their interest.°® 

The debate was comparatively subdued in Japan’s case. Essentially, the main- 
stream elites in politics and bureaucracy knew from the beginning that there 
was no alternative to relying on American extended deterrence. Prime Minister 
Eisaku Sato sought confirmation from President Johnson on this point at the 
time of his American visit in the year 1965.5 The discussions within the Cabi- 
net Office rendered the opinion that although Japan did possess technical ca- 
pabilities to detonate several bombs in a relatively short time, that would not 
give much protection to the country and was not worth trying in the face of 
strong American opposition. In the Foreign Office, a small number of diplo- 
mats centering around Hisahiko Okazaki wished to keep the Gaullist options 
open for Japan, but they never succeeded in attracting wider support. 

Similar to West Germany, there was strong opposition to the NPT in the 
right wing of the ruling conservative Liberal Democratic Party, which was part 
of the reason that after the signing of the treaty in February 1970, ratification 
was deferred until June 1976.6" During this period, Japan followed closely the 
negotiation between the IAEA and European Atomic Energy Community 
(EURATOM) concerning the safeguard treaty, and it was the government’s 
stated goal to achieve inspection conditions as beneficial as those obtained by 
the EURATOM. 

Other American allies like Italy, South Korea, and Australia did at certain 
times consider nuclear options,” but by 1968, they had all come to the similar 
conclusion that the price of going nuclear against explicit American wishes was 
not worth the political and financial costs. On the other hand, keeping up the 
credibility of extended deterrence was never a simple task. Political and mili- 
tary-strategic consultation arrangements and information sharing, stationing 
of American tactical nuclear weapons, and sharing arrangements for the use of 
these weapons in times of war (what later came to be known as “nuclear 
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sharing” in NATO) were combined for different partners according to their 
political requirements and domestic opinions. At first look, NATO allies with 
institutionalized consultation mechanisms and nuclear sharing arrangements 
and allies like Japan or Australia with minimal consultation arrangements may 
seem quite different, but in reality, their discrepancies are not as big as they 
look. In essence, among the Western third-tier powers, nuclear weapons re- 
mained American, and their deterrence credibility rested on the commitment 
that the United States would use them when necessary to protect its allies. All 
other arrangements were only responding to the political necessity of convinc- 
ing the allies that this will be the case. 


Maturing of the Global Nuclear Order 1975-95 


As noted earlier, this global nuclear order is discriminatory from the begin- 
ning. It is a compromise among the participating actors based on the recogni- 
tion that although different participants in different tiers have different rights 
and responsibilities, keeping the number of NWS as small as possible is essen- 
tially in the interest of them all. The extent of an all-out nuclear war at the 
beginning of the 1970s was such that the value of agreement was widely ac- 
cepted, and a lot of effort went into the attempt of strengthening this order. 
The system of NPT review conferences was initiated soon after the entry into 
force of the treaty in 1970. This was not foreseen in the original treaty, and 
neutral powers played an important role in this process. This was followed by 
the creation of the NSG. By the mid-1970s, tier-three and tier-four powers 
had become strong supporters of the nuclear nonproliferation regime. 

Although the 1980s saw a return of tensions between the superpowers, there 
were by that time a strong group of specialists working in the field of nuclear 
disarmament, arms control, and various nonproliferation-oriented export con- 
trol regimes. These institutions did not stop their work, and the existence of the 
regime contributed to the end of the Cold War. The Intermediate-Range 
Nuclear Forces (INF) Treaty of December 1987 became the first breakthrough 
in the field of nuclear disarmament. It was followed by superpower agreements 
to limit the number of their strategic weapons, and the breakup of the Soviet 
Union was managed without having Ukraine, Belarus, or Kazakhstan emerging 
as newly independent nuclear weapon powers.® In fact, the 1990s became the 
Golden Age of the global nuclear order, which the nonproliferation regime was 
a part of. China and France chose to join the NPT, and it was extended indefi- 
nitely in 1995. 


Toward a Slow Demise or Adaptation? 


Since then, the global nuclear order is facing a renewed challenge. The Russian 
invasion of Ukraine and President Putin’s repeated threat of the use of nuclear 
weapons against Ukraine is undermining the norms of the order itself. The 
United States and Russia have special privileges, as well as responsibilities. For 
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Russia to threaten the use of nuclear weapons against a non-nuclear weapon 
state is to violate the spirit of the NPT. The original signatories of the NPT 
agreed that they have a stake in having fewer NWS and less nuclear weapons 
in this world. They are not supposed to incentivize the use or possession of 
nuclear weapons, but this is precisely what Russia is doing. By weakening the 
“nuclear taboo,” President Putin is weakening the entire architecture that se- 
cured stability through global architecture. 

Second, many ofthe disarmament and arms control agreements that existed 
between the United States and the Russians are now in tatters. The INF has 
gone out offorce, and the new Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty (new START) 
looks destined to go into history as well. The cumulative effect will be the 
weakening of the “nonproliferation +” pillar of the global nuclear order. 

Third, the Chinese are showing signs of catching up in order to prove 
themselves equal if not superior to the United States. This is another funda- 
mental challenge that may jeopardize the order itself. North Korea has also 
made clear its intention to acquire ICBM capabilities, as well as increase its 
non-strategic nuclear weapons arsenal. We have yet to see if these are to mate- 
rialize and what effects they will have. But the increasing nuclear arsenal of 
both China and North Korea poses grave dangers not only for the region but 
also for the global nuclear order. 

We need to understand better how the world nuclear order which reached its 
high point in the 1990s was meticulously constructed out of many components. 
Perhaps it is not possible to sustain this order as it was since the global order it- 
self is shifting. But even if we need to adjust and rebuild a new kind of order, we 
are better equipped with the knowledge of the working of the world order. 
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4 Neutral and Nonaligned 
Nations in the Making of the 
Postcolonial Nuclear Order 


Jonathan R. Hunt 


Introduction 


September 1963 was a busy time for relations between the Kingdom of 
Sweden and the People’s Republic of China (PRC). On Friday, September 13, 
a PRC military delegation featuring General Peng Shao-hui and Major Gen- 
eral Hsieh Fang embarked for Stockholm from Beijing Capital International 
Airport. Three days earlier, the Swedish ambassador, Lennart Petri, had 
thrown a banquet for the military mission at his Beijing embassy, where the 
Riseberga-born diplomat, fresh from a posting in Morocco, would have re- 
minded his guests that Sweden had been the first Western country to recog- 
nize the People’s Republic in May 1950.' Petri also met Soviet Ambassador 
Stepan V. Chervonenko that autumn. In August, Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev had concluded a blockbuster deal with the United States and the 
United Kingdom to ban nuclear testing in the atmosphere, in outer space, and 
underwater. The Moscow Treaty implicated military nuclear programs in Swe- 
den and Beijing, whose comradeship with Moscow had soured since Khrush- 
chev disavowed his predecessor Josef Stalin in 1956. Soviet nuclear assistance 
to Mao Zedong’s regime was terminated three years later. Over the course of 
Petri and Chernovenko’s téte-a-téte, the two men debated Finnish President 
Urho Kekkonen’s proposal for a Northern European nuclear weapon-free 
zone (NWEZ). The zone would encompass Sweden, Norway, and Finland, 
but not North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) member Denmark or 
the Soviet republics of Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Ukraine, Belarus, and Rus- 
sia. Petri explained Stockholm’s view that a regional NWFZ 


should be signed by all northern countries of Europe including the So- 
viet Union that possesses nuclear weapons. As for the general treaties 
such as, for example, the [Moscow Treaty], we would be the first to put 
our signature if the treaty is of global significance.” 


From 1958 to 1970, neutral and nonaligned nations such as Sweden played 


ambitious yet ambiguous roles in the negotiation of another such global 
accord—the Treaty on the Nonproliferation of Nuclear Weapons (NPT). On 
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the one hand, neutral and nonaligned states were instrumental not only in 
dictating the final text of the treaty but in providing the initial spark. The pres- 
ence of delegations from four neutral and four nonaligned nation-states on the 
Eighteen Nation Committee on Disarmament (ENDC), which convened 
from 1962 to 1969, ensured that viewpoints from outside the Cold War blocs 
were heard, if not always heeded. US-Soviet disagreement about the meaning 
of proliferation strengthened the hands of neutral and nonaligned states in the 
ENDC and the United Nations General Assembly (UNGA); they promoted 
nuclear ordering compatible with their interests and those of nations like 
them. As the French observer in Geneva noted in 1967, their caucus had 
served as these groups’ “first responders.”* 

On the other hand, neutral and nonaligned countries were central and of- 
ten primary targets of this nascent nonproliferation regime. When the Irish 
foreign minister, Frank Aiken, tabled proposals for a “nuclear restriction” at 
the UNGA in the fall of 1958, he did so for fear that spreading atomic weap- 
onry, whether homegrown or imported, risked World War III. When he dis- 
tinguished between industrialized societies “with much to lose and little to 
gain in a nuclear war” and those “with much less to lose,” his audiences would 
have intuited what he meant by the latter: “Third World” states in Latin Amer- 
ica, Africa, Asia, and the Middle East. While European neutrals such as Swe- 
den and Switzerland qualified as “highly developed,” most non-allied states 
called the Global South their home and possessed less-advanced economies.* 
Between the categories of responsible, advanced societies and immature, tran- 
sitional societies lurked residues of racialized discourses that had legitimated 
civilizational hierarchies via, among other structures, “unequal treaties” that 
powerful colonizers had imposed on such colonies as British India, protector- 
ates as pre-revolutionary Cuba, and supine powers as Qing China. With these 
indignities in mind, Argentina’s Mario Amadeo warned in 1958 that a non-dis- 
semination pact would grant “a judicial stamp of approval to this situation of 
equality” in a world otherwise made level by air travel, telecommunications, 
and the UN Charter’s principle of sovereign equality.’ 

Although European states occupied privileged positions, neutral and nona- 
ligned countries across all regions viewed a future nonproliferation regime as a 
double-edged sword—one capable of both empowering and disempowering 
them, at times simultaneously. To embrace the idea—let alone the institutions— 
of global nuclear order was at bottom a choice between the vicissitudes of 
power politics and reliance on an uneven mesh of transcontinental alliances, 
international institutions, interstate clubs, and emerging norms of conduct 
among sovereign nation-states. Decades later, Soviet arms control negotiator 
Semyon Tsarapkin would attribute Sweden’s abandonment of an independent 
military nuclear program to a combination of indigenous antinuclear sentiment 
and opposition from its neighbors. “[F]or its part,” the Soviet Union, he re- 
called, had “unambiguously made it understood that there [could] be no ‘neu- 
tral’ weapon, and that a government which possessed it could not be neutral.”® 
Was the NPT a “leonine treaty,” the bargain that the lioness inflicted on her 
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prey? The experience of neutrals mixed universalistic and local concerns, not 
least of which whether it was better to aspire to great-power status with its at- 
tendant risk and responsibilities, or to accept nuclear-power superintendence.” 
Neutral and nonaligned states, the former committed to impartiality in interna- 
tional disputes, the latter to bending the world’s arc toward justice after empire, 
embraced active engagement in global ordering. In doing so, they availed 
themselves of whatever levers could tilt the rules of the game in their favor. 


The Irish Resolution 


The relationship between neutrals and nonaligned and a closed nuclear club 
was present from the beginning. With his first proposal for “nuclear restraint,” 
Frank Aiken sought to neutralize “areas where the interests of the two great- 
Power groups are entangled and where there is the greatest danger of stum- 
bling into war.”® From 1958 to 1961, when the UNGA endorsed the resolution, 
referring it to the Ten-Nation Committee on Disarmament (TNDC) in Ge- 
neva, its more transformational content had been excised, shifting the program 
from a sweeping extension of the principles of non-aggression and collective 
self-defense inscribed in Article 2 and Article 51 of the UN Charter to a US- 
Soviet atomic condominium over Europe and, to a lesser extent, the world. 

The quest for a nonproliferation accord was launched in the summer of 
1958 amid geopolitical earthquakes in East Asia, the Levant, and central Eu- 
rope. These developments traced back to the 1955 Taiwan Strait Crisis, when 
the People’s Liberation Army (PLA) of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) 
had pummeled two Republic of China (ROC) controlled offshore islands with 
artillery; the Suez Crisis of 1956, when Britain and France were disciplined by 
US economic pressure and Soviet nuclear threats; and the Sputnik launch of 
1957, when the vulnerability of the continental United States to ballistic mis- 
siles was laid bare. Afterward, extended deliberations within NATO culmi- 
nated in NATO document MC/70, which expanded theater nuclear 
capabilities under central allied command. The result of US-Soviet mutual 
vulnerability would thus be a NATO stockpile of atomic weaponry nominally 
owned and controlled by the US executive branch as per the 1954 amended 
Atomic Energy Act but nonetheless releasable to the national military units of 
NATO allies in the event of war.’ 

As European countries across the Iron Curtain, including those with neu- 
tral or nonaligned foreign policies, digested the accumulation of nuclear forces 
in the region, the Middle East and East Asia showcased the perils of the 
US-Soviet nuclear arms race amid postcolonial territorial disputes. In Iraq, the 
Hashemite dynasty’s overthrow by Baathist forces friendly toward Moscow 
triggered US and British interventions in Lebanon and Jordan, respectively, 
destabilizing an already volatile region. One month later, in the narrow strait 
separating Taiwan from mainland China, PLA artillery on orders from Mao 
shelled ROC positions on the islands of Quemoy and Matsu. The second Tai- 
wan Crisis in three years carried ominous overtones for the Chinese civil war 
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and the Cold War in Asia, as well as the Sino-Soviet alliance and PRC relations 
with the Afro-Asian and nonaligned worlds. The sailing of a multi-carrier US 
Navy armada combined with Khrushchev’s reaffirmation of a Soviet nuclear 
umbrella over communist China indicated that peripheral quarrels could trig- 
ger escalation up to and including all-out thermonuclear war. 

The crisis also highlighted growing cracks in the communist, Western, and 
nonaligned camps. Mao’s order to commence shelling came hours after 
Khrushchev embarked for Moscow from an official visit to Beijing. Along with 
the societal catastrophe caused by the Great Leap Forward and Mao’s ambi- 
tions to chart a more independent path diplomatically, the Second Taiwan 
Strait Crisis cemented the Sino-Soviet split. Renewed nuclear tensions in 
East Asia also raised questions about how US equities across the Pacific af- 
fected its trans-Atlantic commitments. The PLA bombardments even unset- 
tled nonaligned countries, who envisaged a middle course between the Cold 
War blocs. Mao and Foreign Minister Zhou Enlai had associated the PRC with 
the Afro-Asian movement, whose membership largely overlapped with a non- 
aligned grouping featuring Yugoslavia, Egypt, Indonesia, Ghana, and India. In 
time, Beijing’s willingness to confront Western powers, back communist revo- 
lutionaries, support national liberation, and contest borders would strain rela- 
tions with Afro-Asian powers ranging from India and Egypt to Indonesia and 
Algeria, the latter two of whose left-leaning governments would fall by 1965." 

The nuclear question had offered a vital issue for major powers to plead 
their cases for global leadership since 1945, often with neutral and nonaligned 
nations as their main audiences. The Baruch and Gromyko proposals had been 
presented in 1946 to the UN Atomic Energy Commission, whose member- 
ship included Brazil, Australia, Poland, Egypt, Mexico, and the Netherlands in 
addition to the five permanent members—the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France, the Soviet Union, and the Republic of China—plus Can- 
ada. While neither proposal could survive a UN Security Council (UNSC) 
veto, they established nuclear arms control and disarmament as focal points 
over which countries explored zones of possible agreement, scored points 
against rivals, and burnished their credentials as responsible members of a 
community, whether the communist bloc, the “Free World,” the Afro-Asian 
movement, the nonaligned group, or the UN. For the CCP, for instance, the 
World Peace Movement—a Soviet-sponsored international organization— 
served an evolving set of purposes. Signature drives on behalf of the 1950 
Stockholm Appeal instigated by the communist French physicist, Frédéric 
Joliot-Curie, drummed up popular support for Chinese intervention in the 
Korean War. After the 1955 Bandung Conference, Beijing touted its connec- 
tion to the World Peace Council in pursuit of a leadership position in the 
Afro-Asian movement.” Even the appeal’s origin—the World Peace Confer- 
ence in Stockholm—illustrated the dual role that neutral countries played as 
authors and audiences both. After the disastrous US Castle BRAVO thermo- 
nuclear test in 1954, European neutrals, Japanese protestors, and Indian gran- 
dees advocated for nuclear test bans and NWFZs as US, British, Soviet, and 
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French test shots at colonial and quasi-colonial proving grounds contami- 
nated local and global environments. Meanwhile, the Ghanaian president, 
Kwame Nkrumah, who had joined India’s Jawaharlal Nehru, Egypt’s Gamal 
Abdul Nasser, and Indonesia’s Sukarno at the 1955 Bandung Conference, 
championed a pan-African denuclearized area, rallying African and African 
American demonstrators on peace marches from Accra toward Saharan sites 
where France fired its first fission explosive in February 1960."? 

The Irish Resolution was therefore one of many proposals when Aiken in- 
troduced it in 1958. Superficially simple, it offered a holistic, conservative 
framework to make gradual strides toward general and complete disarmament 
and also world peace under law. Aiken extracted the idea from his more ambi- 
tious attempt to neutralize the Middle East and other areas of the world where 
exercises in colonial mapmaking by retreating European empires had seeded 
territorial disputes. As part of an emergency UNGA session from August 8 to 
21 to discuss the Anglo-American military interventions, the former Irish Re- 
publican Army commandant and committed internationalist proposed estab- 
lishing an “area of law” in “the Arab States of the Middle East and Israel.”!* On 
August 14, he asserted that neutralization would defuse Arab-Israeli disputes 
over Israel’s founding and Palestinians’ evictions, which risked eliciting super- 
power intervention. The scheme, according to Aiken, would constitute “rec- 
ognition that the right of self-determination ... includes the right of all States 
in this region either to maintain their separate existence or to unite or federate 
with one another” and thus “the neutrality of the whole region, guaranteed by 
the United Nations and recognized by the great Powers.” While Aiken dwelled 
on issues particular to the Middle East—Arab unification, Palestinian compen- 
sation and repatriation, and a regional development organization—he main- 
tained that internationalization would unlock progress on grander aims—a 
general convention on civil, religious, educational, and cultural rights; free 
commerce, communication, and movement; and, most momentously, norms 
or laws, or both, discouraging the supply, receipt, or manufacture of “atomic 
weapons or long-range bombers or missiles.” He drew a direct connection 
between nuclear weapon use and international neutrality: 


Neutrality would be obviously in the interests of the people of the region 
itself, for if this vital strategic area does not become neutral, it cannot 
hope to escape immediate devastation in time of war, involving the de- 
struction of its cities, communications and productive centres, and the 
radio-active poisoning of its scanty agricultural and water resources. 


He went on to assert that the neutralization of the Middle East would, akin to 
that of Austria in October 1955, benefit both superpower blocs. Although 
each would be deprived of the oil-rich area as a military or economic base in 
the event of general war, neither would need to fear its capture by the other. 
He went on to recommend the conclusion of a non-aggression pact among 
the region’s powers and, if possible, those outside the region as well." 
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The Second Taiwan Strait Crisis’s outbreak on August 23, two days after 
the special session disbanded, refocused attention on what Aiken would later 
dub “flash points”—territorial disputes capable of triggering superpower in- 
tervention, nuclear brinksmanship, and general war.!° Notwithstanding sup- 
portive remarks by representatives of Nepal, Morocco, Lebanon, Spain, 
Greece, and New Zealand, the area of law proposal failed even after the neu- 
tralization and denuclearization pillars had been removed. The troubles in the 
western Pacific led Aiken to generalize the “nuclear restriction” pillar in a 
speech on September 19, when he called on humanity’s parliament to “pre- 
serve a Pax Atomica while we build a Pax Mundi,” that is, world peace under 
law. Calling the nuclear question “the dominant factor of our time,” he chal- 
lenged the four franchise holders (France had been pre-authorized) to pledge 
not to supply atomic weaponry to those outside the club, who would recipro- 
cate by pledging neither to acquire nor manufacture them. His plea ended on 
a sacred note: 


[I]f this Assembly is in present circumstances to recognise [sic] to certain 
Powers the privileged status of being the only countries entitled to pos- 
sess nuclear weapons, these Powers should undertake not to supply such 
weapons to any other country. I would appeal to them in God’s name 
not to spread these weapons around the world.’” 


The response to Aiken’s “Irish Resolution” was mixed. The anticolonial char- 
acter of his government, its advocacy on behalf of neutral and nonaligned na- 
tions, and its reputation for fair play—not least Aiken’s support for UN 
recognition of the PRC—lent the initiative credibility across international di- 
vides. It nonetheless risked being lost among a raft of existing arms control 
and disarmament initiatives. India’s defense minister, Krishna Menon—perhaps 
to twist the Western democracies’ noses—contrasted the threat of nuclear pro- 
liferation to that of “authoritarian and monolithic forms of government.” In 
comparison to the perils of totalitarianism, he teased, “the decentralization of 
the capacity of destruction in this way,” most recently by two colonial powers, 
the United Kingdom and France, “presents a far greater danger to the world 
than otherwise.” The Indian delegation was not totally opposed. Arthur Lall, 
India’s permanent UN representative, explained that New Delhi’s reticence 
was in part procedural: it was already co-sponsoring three competing resolu- 
tions, including one for a nuclear test-ban treaty. 

Kantian notions of “world peace under law” underlay Aiken’s belief in the 
UN system and, more specifically, a classical, gradualist, and structuralist un- 
derstanding of international politics. First, he believed that arms races existed 
downstream of politics; as such, disarmament—whether general and complete 
or confined to nuclear weapons—should “follow, not precede, the reduction 
of the political tensions which cause wars to break out.” In lieu of grand 
schemes, he placed his faith in “the political foundations of peace.”!* Second, 
and relatedly, his “area of laws” and “nuclear restriction” proposals typified his 
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belief that negotiated disengagements would lead to neutralization and thus 
to peace. One of his earlier initiatives had been symmetrical NATO-Warsaw 
Pact withdrawals from central Europe—one inch west for every inch east.’ 
Lastly, he predicted not only linear growth in nuclear risks proportional to the 
absolute increase in the nuclear club’s size. For him, the arrival of weapons of 
mass atomic destruction in the hands of “small and poor states but also to 
revolutionary organisations” would increase risks geometrically because “great 
power patronage and rivalry” were so often implicated in local disputes. In his 
final speech that year on October 17, he warned, 


All through history portable weapons which are the monopoly of the 
great powers today become the weapons of smaller powers and 
revolutionary groups tomorrow. And since local wars and revolutions al- 
most always involve some degree of great power patronage and rivalry, 
the use of nuclear weapons by a small state or revolutionary group could 
lead, only too easily, to the outbreak of general war. One obsolete, 
Hiroshima-style bomb, used by a small and desperate country to settle a 
local quarrel, could be the detonator for world-wide thermo-nuclear war, 
involving the destruction of our whole civilization.”° 


The twin crises in the Taiwan Strait and the Levant illustrated this explosive 
dynamic. Earlier in 1958, Mao had told the Soviet foreign minister, Andrei 
Gromyko, that China would rise from the ashes of thermonuclear war to vin- 
dicate communism worldwide. Aiken’s retort in September was categorical: 
“[I]f general war is brought upon the world for any motive ... it will neither 
democratize nor communize it; it will annihilate it.””! 

The Irish Resolution received general, non-binding approbation in 1959. It 
was not until 1961, however, that the UNGA instructed the TNDC com- 
posed of five communist and five Western-bloc nations to prioritize it and 
“associated measures.”” Alas, the TNDC would not survive the year— 
collateral damage from the collapse of the Paris summit between the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France, and the Soviet Union in May 1960. The 
UNGA passed Resolution 1722 (XVI) to constitute a new, larger ENDC, 
adding to the fold eight neutral and nonaligned states: Brazil, Burma (Myan- 
mar), Ethiopia, India, Mexico, Nigeria, Sweden, and the United Arab Repub- 
lic (Egypt plus Syria). Neutral and nonaligned countries now had standing 
over a portfolio of remedies to the Cold War and its side effects, most notably 
nuclear testing, the developmental costs of militarism, and nuclear terror. With 
respect to a nonproliferation agreement, the ENDC resembled a Goldilocks 
solution: exclusive enough to enable consensus, diverse enough to represent 
international opinion, and balanced enough to transcend, at times, the Cold 
War. Ahead of its first meeting in 1962, Irish diplomats enjoined Nigerian of- 
ficials to support the Irish Resolution, relating the “great prestige” they would 
win in world councils as they firewalled sub-Saharan Africa from superpower 
interference.” Historians Albert Legault and Michel Fortmann later credited 
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these eight for serving as a “stabilizing factor” in the enterprise. And while US 
and Soviet delegates’ service as co-chairmen elevated their own importance, it 
also laid the groundwork for US-Soviet detente based on atomic condomin- 
ium.” Their first order of business would be the marginalization of a PRC on 
the threshold of nuclear status from the rest of the international community, 
starting with neutral and nonaligned states.” 


The China Syndrome 


The impulse to restrict the atomic franchise intensified as the PRC nuclear 
program sprinted ahead. Pressure issued from multiple international processes 
in the Cold War’s middle years. The first was the Sino-Soviet split, as Moscow 
and Beijing battled for ideological supremacy over the international commu- 
nist movement, with Mao’s restless empire pitting wars of national liberation 
against Khrushchev and his successors’ preference for socialist development via 
peaceful coexistence with the capitalist world. The second was racial anxieties 
among US political elites centered on revolutionary movements in populous, 
non-white nations. The third was the superimposition of regional rivalries with 
ideological characteristics atop the solidaristic elite networks that had arisen 
from shared experiences of European and Japanese colonialism, as territorial 
revanchism and nuclear proliferation drove wedges between prominent mem- 
bers ofthe Afro-Asian world and the Nonaligned Movement. 

The Sino-Soviet split challenged neutral and nonaligned parties by intensi- 
fying fissiparous trends in the communist world, boosting CCP-backed leftist 
insurgencies throughout Asia, and driving US-Soviet detente. The cracks had 
first stemmed from personality clashes, ideological rifts, status competition, 
domestic challenges, and geographical propinquity between China and Russia 
that had long sowed distrust between the contiguous empires. Whether the rift 
was the fruit of internecine discord or reemergent rivalry, the nuclear question 
metamorphosed from a source of fraternal cooperation to one of discord.” 
Mao’s revolutionary willingness to court general war worried Khrushchev. Af- 
ter years of technical assistance to the PRC’s nuclear infrastructure, the Krem- 
lin terminated exchanges of technicians, fissile materials, machinery, and 
blueprints in 1960. Khrushchev’s embrace of “peaceful coexistence,” which 
envisaged a world where capitalist and communist societies competed in the 
fields of economic development, scientific exploration, and technological ad- 
vancement rather than on battlefields, was broadly compatible with nonalign- 
ment. The phrase had first been unveiled in a Sino-Indian joint declaration in 
1954. While in practice this declaratory policy did not rule out Warsaw Pact 
assistance to Cuban and Algerian revolutionaries or the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam, among other anticolonial struggles, it also provided a compelling 
rationale for Khrushchev’s visit to the United States in 1959, superpower sum- 
mitry, test-ban diplomacy, and outreach to France and West Germany. 

Before its embrace by the Warsaw Pact, peaceful coexistence had been a 
centerpiece of the inaugural Afro-Asian Conference in Bandung, Indonesia, 
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from April 19 to 24, 1955. Featuring delegations from 29 newly independent 
African, Asian, and Middle Eastern nations, the proceedings centered on the 
relationship between the Cold War and the “Third World,” in particular in- 
ternational economics, decolonization, wars of national liberation, racial 
apartheid, and the past and present of European imperialism. The “Ten Prin- 
ciples of Peaceful Coexistence” or “Bandung Principles” that the conference 
adopted were a composite of the UN Charter and the “Five Principles of 
Peaceful Coexistence:” “respect for fundamental human rights” and the “sov- 
ereignty and territorial integrity of all nations; [r]ecognition of the equality of 
all races and ... of all nations large and small”; international non-interference; 
right to self-defense without great-power pressure; opposition to “acts or 
threats of aggression or the use of force against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any country”; peaceful settlement of disputes; reci- 
procity and mutually beneficial cooperation; and “[r]espect for justice and 
international obligations[.]”?” Fresh off a star turn at the 1954 Geneva Con- 
ference, Zhou led the organizing with Indonesia’s Ruslan Abdulgani and 
President Sukarno and India’s Nehru, accentuating China’s bona fides as an 
Asian power committed to anti-imperialism and anticolonialism. Zhou’s 
moderate tone and endorsement of politico-economic self-determination 
eased mistrust in the CCP’s communist internationalism. Shortly thereafter, 
the “Five Principles” were written into the PRC’s Constitution.’ When the 
CCP pronounced “peaceful coexistence” a pillar of communist foreign rela- 
tions ahead of the International Meeting of Communist and Workers Parties 
in November 1957, it referenced the 1954 Sino-Indian joint declaration and 
the 1955 Bandung Conference.” 

In the years ahead, the CCP’s interpretation of “territorial integrity” and 
“non-interference” to exempt co-ideologues gave rise to quarrels with neigh- 
bors. Peaceful coexistence increasingly attracted broadsides from the CCP. 
Mao and his Chinese comrades questioned Moscow’s credentials and credibil- 
ity in representing Marxist-Leninist thought internationally, which upheld the 
necessity of worldwide communist revolution and dovetailed—according to 
more radical voices on the international left—ever more with the problem of 
the color line—the historical subjugation and exploitation of non-white socie- 
ties as sources of cheap commodities and captive markets by countries of the 
Global North, including Russia and Eastern Europe. The Chinese question 
jarred with nonaligned, Afro-Asian, and capitalist-communist grammars. For 
the nonaligned world, Beijing’s atomic breakthrough stood outside of the 
grouping’s typical preoccupations: decolonization, neo-colonialism, unequal 
development, racial prejudice, and foreign interference. For the Afro-Asian 
movement, Beijing’s blast threatened to worsen relations between the two 
premier capitals, New Delhi and Beijing, notwithstanding Zhou’s efforts to 
cast the achievement in pan-Asian terms. For the East-West dispute, the pros- 
pect of a rabble-rousing CCP wielding the “absolute weapon” cast in sharp 
relief a shared interest in international stability across the ideological walls di- 
viding the Industrial North. 
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Although October 1962 is mainly remembered for the Cuban Missile 
Crisis, equally significant was a concurrent border conflict in the Himalayas 
between the PRC and India. The twin crises consolidated two ongoing shifts 
in world affairs. First, the successful US effort to reverse Khrushchev’s for- 
ward deployment of nuclear weapons cemented an unequal nuclear relation- 
ship between Moscow and Washington. At the start of the crisis, US secretary 
of defense Robert McNamara and President John Kennedy had observed 
that atomic forces in Cuba did not fundamentally alter the US-Soviet bal- 
ance of terror, as Soviet intercontinental ballistic missiles already held North 
America at risk.® The Kennedy administration had itself embraced a forward- 
positioned posture featuring Thor and Jupiter medium-range ballistic missiles 
in the United Kingdom, Italy, and Turkey; B-52 Stratofortress bombers in 
Danish Greenland; and theater nukes in West Germany and South Korea. Mc- 
Namara and Kennedy discussed the desirability of such weapons in Iran, South 
Vietnam, and India as well.*! Khrushchev, therefore, spoke the truth when he 
claimed that Operation Anadyr would give the Americans “a little of their own 
medicine.”” With his retreat in the face of Kennedy’s brinksmanship, Khrush- 
chev acknowledged that his archrival enjoyed a right of which his superpower 
now stood denied: to station nuclear forces on the territories of willing allies 
across the Atlantic. By association, US willingness to intervene militarily to 
remove nuclear weapons from a non-belligerent added a new criterion to de 
facto definitions of non-belligerence—non-nuclear weapon status. Castro’s 
fury at Khrushchev’s unilateral withdrawal of all nuclear-capable systems am- 
plified the predicament of small and middle powers as a global nuclear order 
started to take form.** 

The Sino-Indian border war redrew the mental geographies of Cold War 
nonalignment and Afro-Asian solidarity. Even as Moscow and Washington ig- 
nored Castro’s five demands on October 28, 1962—termination of US eco- 
nomic warfare, surveillance overflights, covert operations, blockade, and 
occupation of the Guantanamo base area—PLA troops advanced across the 
British-drawn McMahon Line separating Chinese-held Tibet and Xinjiang, as 
well as Burma and West Pakistan, from India’s northeastern frontier. At alti- 
tudes as high as 13,000 feet, PLA and Indian Army forces battled for control 
of parts of the Aksai Chin region and India’s North-East Frontier Agency— 
modern-day Arunachal Pradesh. The PRC’s unilateral declaration of ceasefire 
and the return of PLA forces behind a “line of actual control” reset the status 
quo ante bellum. Even so, the month-long struggle was the culmination of 
worsening Sino-Indian relations since Nehru had granted asylum to Tibet’s 
Dali Lama in April 1959. Territorial tensions would prove more powerful than 
Afro-Asian solidarity or the Five Principles of Peaceful Coexistence, with 
Nehru reaching out over the objections of Krishna Menon to both Moscow 
and Washington for military supplies during the conflict.** 

The war further isolated the PRC amid the Great Leap Forward and the 
resulting Great Famine while catalyzing geopolitical realignments across Asia. 
As Islamabad reached out to Beijing, resulting in the China-Pakistan Border 
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Treaty of December 1963, New Delhi leaned toward Moscow. The influx of 
US military aid and strategic interest in India meanwhile culminated in an Air 
Defense Agreement with the United States and joint exercises with US, Aus- 
tralian, UK, and Indian air forces in November 1963. Zhou sniped that the 
“non-aligned country has become an aligned country” and that nonalignment 
itself had become a “laughing stock.”* Indian nonalignment was indeed less 
and less defined by opposition to the US-Soviet confrontation than by equi- 
poise between Moscow and Washington in search of military and development 
assistance. 

The impending PRC test intensified superpower efforts to marginalize Bei- 
jing. The US State Department viewed the development with apprehension, 
having solicited reports from embassies in Burma, Cambodia, Japan, and 
Thailand that China’s nuclearization would encourage neutralist trends, al- 
though elsewhere consular staff expected the event to “strengthen ties and 
defense alliances [with the] US.”*° A US Air Force report warned that the 
psychological impact would be “very large;” the PRC would “acquire over- 
night the stature of a nuclear power in [Asian] minds.”*” 

As the Kennedy administration discussed nuclear arms control measures in 
the summer of 1963, a limited test-ban treaty stood out as well-suited to two 
major, related goals: to foster US-Soviet détente and to build a collective front 
against a nuclear-armed, communist China. A test ban would have the added 
virtue of ending global fallout whose infiltration of industrial food chains, 
most notably dairy milk, unsettled US families. At American University on 
June 10, Kennedy acknowledged that a “nuclear exchange” would spread 
“deadly poisons ... carried by wind and water and soil and seed to the far cor- 
ners of the globe and to generations yet unborn.” The fallout issue had po- 
tency among neutral and nonaligned states as well. Kennedy added that a ban 
would “place the nuclear powers in a position to deal more effectively with one 
of the greatest hazards which man faces in 1963, the further spread of nuclear 
arms.”*8 Three days later, a US Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
(ACDA) analysis endorsed the organization of a globe-spanning coalition to 
brand as international pariahs those testing anywhere save underground. It 
would be composed of “the United States, the Soviet Union, major US allies, 
and many of the key non-aligned countries.” Two months later, US ambas- 
sador-at-large Averell Harriman, British science advisor Lord Hailsham, and 
Khrushchev finalized the Moscow Treaty. Although Khrushchev was loath to 
explicitly admit that Beijing was a driving factor, Lydia Gromyko, the wife of 
the Soviet foreign minister, praised such a universal agreement “so that when 
those Chinese have their first nuclear explosion, we will have a basis on which 
to call them to account.” 

India’s efforts were bending in the same direction. On September 29, 1964, 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk announced that Beijing would test “in the near 
future.” Fearing a loss of standing in the Afro-Asian and nonaligned move- 
ments, Indian diplomat B. K. Nehru requested that Rusk publicly “praise In- 
dia’s policy against making nuclear weapons” and “redress the psychological 
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balance.” His request came on the eve of the Conference of Non-Aligned 
Nations in Cairo, Egypt, from October 5 to 10.*! There in Cairo, Shastri im- 
plored those gathered to extend nonaligned principles to the atomic realm, 
assuring them that he had personally ordered Indian scientists “not to make a 
single experiment, not to perfect a single device which is not needed for peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy.” The final communique called attention to “the 
great danger in the dissemination of nuclear weapons,” urging “the Great 
Powers to abstain from all policies conducive to the dissemination of nuclear 
weapons and their by-products among those States which do not at present 
possess them” and “all States ... to conclude non-dissemination agreements 
and to agree on measures providing for the gradual liquidation of the existing 
stock-piles of nuclear weapons.” Although the second admonition singled 
out “those possessing nuclear weapons” as “particularly” responsible, the 
Cairo Resolution contradicted CCP polemics against the nuclear test ban and 
nonproliferation negotiations, going so far as to embrace nuclear forbearance 
as a basic tenet of nonalignment: 


As part of these efforts, the Heads of State or Government declare 
their own readiness not to produce, acquire or test any nuclear weap- 
ons, and call on all countries including those who have not subscribed 
to the Moscow Treaty to enter into a similar undertaking and to take 
the necessary steps to prevent their territories, ports and airfields from 
being used by nuclear powers, for the deployment or disposition of 
nuclear weapons. This undertaking should be the subject of a treaty 
to be concluded in an international Conference convened under the 
auspices of the United Nations and open to accession by all States. 
The Conference further calls upon all nuclear Powers to observe the 
spirit of this declaration. 


This declaration was in clear contrast to the unwillingness in 1962 of Afro-Asian 
partners, save Egypt, to condemn the PLA incursion across the “Line of Actual 
Control.” Nonaligned gatherings were constitutionally less mindful of the views 
of the PRC, a non-member. Even so, when Egypt’s Permanent Representative 
to the UN, Mohamed Awad El Kony, deposited the text of the 2nd Summit 
Conference of Heads of State or Government of the Nonaligned Movement to 
the UN General Assembly on October 29, items related to the “prevention of 
dissemination of nuclear weapons and abolition of all nuclear weapons” had 
been added to sub-section VI dealing with disarmament and related issues. 
What was more, the Cairo summit endorsed universal adherence to the Mos- 
cow Treaty “in the interests of peace and the welfare of humanity.”*? 

The strategy of enlisting “key non-aligned countries” against Beijing’s nu- 
clearization was not ineffectual. Although China went on to fire its first test 
shot on October 16, 1964, the minimal objective had always been “exerting 
effective pressure on Red China ... to limit its nuclear testing and nuclear 
weapons development to demonstration of an initial capability.” That same 
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day in Moscow the CPSU Central Committee ousted Khrushchev from office; 
in London, British voters replaced Harold Macmillan’s Conservative Party 
with Harold Wilson’s Labour. Mao’s nuclear program thus outlived the three 
heads of government who had signed the Moscow Treaty. The effectiveness of 
Shastri’s endeavors to discredit Beijing was likewise mixed. On the one hand, 
according to historian Tanvi Madan, Indian attempts to “turn the test against 
China in the developing world,” let alone “stop the Chinese nuclear program” 
altogether, had gone “nowhere.”* On the other hand, Zhou reckoned that 
India and its partners had succeeded in furnishing a compelling narrative to 
counter his own claims to have achieved atomic fission on behalf of all Asians. 
In fact, the potential reputational damage was deemed sufficiently detrimental 
that Mao and Zhou considered calling the whole thing off. While it would 
only take the PLA three more years to perfect a thermonuclear device, a dec- 
ade would pass before PLA Rocket Forces amassed enough warheads and de- 
livery vehicles to form even a minimal nuclear deterrent.* 


The ENDC 


The neutral and nonaligned ENDC delegations had allies within the US gov- 
ernment. From its early days, the Lyndon Johnson administration embraced 
arms control as a counternarrative to US covert operations and military de- 
ployments in the “Third World.” For both Kennedy and Johnson, nuclear 
treaty-making could shore up electoral prospects in America’s booming sub- 
urbs as well as neutral and nonaligned sympathy without restricting executive 
war powers. In his first State of the Union address on January 8, 1964, John- 
son pledged new arms control initiatives. Under Bill Foster, ACDA moved 
expeditiously to add pieces to the “Geneva kit”—a fissile-material cutoff accord 
(FMCT), a comprehensive testing ban (CTBT), and strategic arms limitation 
talks (SALT), in addition to a nonproliferation agreement—for the higher pur- 
pose of general and complete disarmament. Foster exhorted non-allied listen- 
ers to view such “collateral measures” as stepping stones rather than as 
substitutes for loftier ambitions.*° Measures that would have nuclear powers 
incur real liabilities, such as universal safeguards on civilian nuclear facilities, 
correspondingly emerged as key criteria of neutral and nonaligned support. 
Meanwhile, the Americanization of the civil war in Southeast Asia heightened 
the value of multilateral diplomacy. By July 1965, National Security Council 
staffer Bob “Blowtorch” Komer would extol how “positive and constructive 
initiatives in the field of disarmament” could mollify “the Afro-Asian world as 
well as Europe” as the Johnson administration escalated US military involve- 
ment in Vietnam.*” 

Neutral and nonaligned countries left imprints on international arms control 
diplomacy from December 1965 to January 1968, most consequentially an 
association between nuclear nonproliferation and broader efforts to maintain 
“international peace, security and stability” en route to nuclear disarmament.** 
The stalemate between Moscow and Washington over a NATO multilateral 
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nuclear force (MLF) handed neutral and nonaligned delegations the initiative 
in Geneva and New York. As the superpowers bickered over language permis- 
sive of a trans-Atlantic atomic fleet over which West German officials would 
share control, the ENDC worked as a mid-level venue where US and Soviet 
arms controllers could trade barbs and exchange views. In one co-chairman 
meeting between Foster and Semyon Tsarapkin, the Soviet ambassador praised 
US-Soviet détente up to the point of condominium, taking the 


line that all other countries including France, China, India, UAR, ... 

even [the] G.D.R., were playing [the] U.S. and U.S.S.R. against each 

other and were trying to obtain advantage from differences and contra- 
dictions between them; they could do it in present circumstances but if 

[the] U.S. and U.S.S.R. were to agree with each other everybody else 

would have no choice but to fall in line.“ 

Once back in Washington, DC, Foster conveyed the Soviets’ “strong opposi- 
tion” to the MLF, only for Rusk and Under Secretary of State George Ball to 
prevail on Johnson to maintain the MLF “hardware option.” Consensual defi- 
nitions of “transfer” and “acquisition” would continue to elude Soviet and 
American negotiators for another two years. 

The first sign that East-West disputes had cleared the way for non-bloc con- 
tributions came in late 1965, when the UN delegations representing the 
non-allied ENDC members advanced what would become UNGA Resolution 
2028 (XX). Among other guidelines, the motion called for “an acceptable 
balance of mutual responsibilities and obligations” in any future nonprolifera- 
tion pact. Passing on November 27, 1965, the resolution was built on two 
memoranda that neutral and nonaligned delegations had circulated in Geneva 
two months earlier. The first (ENDC/158) “placed on record their basic ap- 
proach:” a “treaty on [the] non-proliferation of nuclear weapons [was] not an 
end in itself but only a means to an end:” 


The eight delegations are convinced that measures to prohibit the spread 
of nuclear weapons should, therefore, be coupled with or followed by 
tangible steps to halt the nuclear arms race and to limit, reduce and elim- 
inate the stocks of nuclear weapons and the means of their delivery.*° 


Resolution 2028 (XX) signaled that the eight countries approved of nuclear 
nonproliferation as a concept, albeit in the context of “[g]eneral and complete 
disarmament, and, more particularly, nuclear disarmament” in addition to 
NWEZ talks (Latin American states were meeting in Mexico City to establish 
one in their neighborhood). The resolution went on to describe a future 
agreement that would be “void of any loop-holes” and feature “acceptable 
and workable provisions to ensure the effectiveness of the treaty.”°! 

Given the tenor of debate in Geneva, the language in the resolution was a 
clear endorsement of maximally universal safeguards and corollary measures 
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to circumscribe existing arsenals, in particular an all-environments test ban. 
After all, the second nonaligned ENDC memoranda (ENDC/159) had per- 
tained to “a comprehensive treaty banning all tests of such weapons.” It 
claimed that aCTBT would “constitute a measure towards non-proliferation 
of nuclear weapons.”*? When Mexico’s Gomez Robledo introduced the mem- 
oranda on September 15, he described them as calling “for a brake to be put, 
once and for all, to the increase and spread of nuclear weapons.” At the same 
session Nigeria’s L. C. N. Obi relayed nonaligned and neutral members’ re- 
quest that the ENDC report set a deadline of January 31, 1966, to recon- 
vene.°® Eastern and Western-bloc memoranda to the same UNGA session 
received neither commendatory votes nor extended deliberation. Resolution 
2028 (XX) was therefore a testament to mounting neutral and nonaligned 
influence in world councils, whose complexion and politics the accession of 
more than 50 Caribbean, African, and Asian states over the course of the 
1960s were in the process of transforming.** 

As neutral and nonaligned countries redirected nonproliferation talks, geo- 
political alignments in South and East Asia also shifted. In 1965, New Delhi’s 
fears of Beijing’s “marriage of convenience” with Islamabad were realized 
when Pakistani incursions into Jammu and Kashmir ignited 17 days of combat 
hostilities. Although India would continue to eschew formal alliances, Nehru’s 
“basic policy” of rejecting nuclear weapon development and foreign military 
assistance had been weakened. That same year, a failed coup targeting anti- 
communist officers on the Indonesian Army General Staff brought General 
Suharto to power, deposing Sukarno’s regime in which the Communist Party 
of Indonesia (Partai Komunis Indonesia, PKI) had enjoyed influence and un- 
leashing a tide of mass violence against PKI members, ethnic Chinese, and 
disfavored groups. CCP views of Sukarno had been ambivalent: as the political 
and ideological forces that would explode into the Cultural Revolution took 
hold, the PKI appeared increasingly revisionist. The PKI nonetheless received 
material support, including military arms and training, from the CCP, whose 
complicity in the initial September 30" coup set the stage for the involvement 
of the United States, Britain, and Australia in the counterrevolutionary massa- 
cres. Indonesia’s importance to PRC foreign policy was such that Beijing 
opted not to break relations with Suharto; even so, the most populous South- 
east Asian country had effectively switched sides in Asia’s Cold War.” 

The friction among Indian, Indonesian, and Chinese elites froze the Afro- 
Asian movement as an effective grouping with second-order effects on nona- 
ligned politics. New Delhi turned to a new, two-pronged strategy: closer 
relations with the superpowers combined with indigenous research and devel- 
opment into atomic energy inclusive of peaceful nuclear cooperation agree- 
ments with advanced states.°° Connections were drawn between these courses 
of action. Homi Bhabha, Nehru’s nuclear czar, explained early in 1964 that 
only credible security guarantees from both superpowers could replace even a 
small nuclear arsenal. Tsarapkin responded in Geneva by acknowledging an 
“intimate link” between global peacekeeping and nuclear nonproliferation." 
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UNGA Resolution 2028 (XX) established an enduring association in world 
affairs among nuclear nonproliferation, arms control, and disarmament. Clear 
differences had nevertheless arisen within the non-allied grouping in Geneva, 
where Sweden, Mexico, and India were emerging as leaders. The three none- 
theless pursued distinct and imperfectly compatible lines of effort in the 
ENDC. Officials from India, the largest and most insecure of the three, also 
exhibited the most ambivalence. Indian delegate V. C. Trivedi had challenged 
the conventional meaning of nuclear proliferation on August 12, 1965, insist- 
ing that a nonproliferation treaty first apply “to those who are in a position to 
proliferate, and only secondarily to those who may subsequently be doing 
it.”°® The consensus neutral and nonaligned memoranda and UNGA 2028 
(XX) therefore amounted to a watering down of India’s position that interna- 
tional law should not distinguish categorically between existing and prospec- 
tive nuclear arsenals. This equivocation would manifest as skepticism toward 
discriminatory formula and a preoccupation with security guarantees, culmi- 
nating in an increasingly intransigent attitude toward nonproliferation pro- 
ceedings in Geneva and New York. 

In championing a “package approach” to arms control and nonprolifera- 
tion, Sweden’s Alva Myrdal underscored equality in pitching a nuclear regime 
that would govern all nuclear powers. Her position entailed three demands 
and, correspondingly, a broader critique of an emerging “hegemonic nuclear 
order.”*? First, she stressed the need to complement any nuclear nonprolifera- 
tion pact with a CTBT or FMCT, or both, which she once described “as parts 
of one comprehensive pattern.”® Second, she submitted a Swedish version of 
Article III, which laid out guidelines for a truly universal safeguard regime, in 
which IAEA controls would be applied on importers as well as exporters of 
fissile material regardless of whether they were NPT states party. Relatedly, she 
would hand the IAEA jurisdiction extended to civilian nuclear activities in the 
United States, Britain, France, and the Soviet Union. In this campaign for 
“obligatory and non-discriminatory control,” she was joined in the ENDC by 
Egypt’s delegate, Hussein Khallaf, whose government’s concern centered on 
Israel’s unsafeguarded Dimona Reactor.*! Third, she insisted that NPT adher- 
ence be conditioned on the limitation, reduction, and ultimate elimination of 
all nuclear arsenals. What was more, she insisted on legal consequences under 
the banner of nuclear nonproliferation. In April 1968, she would assert that 
Article VI’s requirement for nuclear club talks “in good faith” for “general and 
complete” and “nuclear disarmament” were in fact a “promissory note” that 
could void the contract between Nuclear Weapon States (NWS) and Non- 
nuclear Weapon States (NNWS).® In the aggregate, these demands reflected 
wider dissatisfaction with the emerging nuclear order. Myrdal elaborated on 
this broader judgment in a 1967 speech: 


[T]he test-ban as well as the cut-off would effectively stop the have-nots 
from starting nuclear weapon production. At the same time they would 
have involved mutual obligations on the part on the nuclear-weapon 
countries, thus effectively halting the arms race and improving beyond 
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comparisons the climate of confidence in our world’s future. It remains 
a riddle for me why the Great Powers have chosen the strategy of giving 
priority to such an ineffective measure as a non-proliferation pledge, par- 
ticularly as it draws the thunder of political criticism over their heads.°? 


She expounded on this point before the ENDC one year later: “How can 
we—the non-nuclear-weapon States—be expected to enter into an intermina- 
ble obligation to remain non-nuclear if the nuclear-weapon States are engaged 
in an interminable nuclear escalation?” 

With India unconvinced that an NPT would assure its security and Sweden 
worried that a two-tier order would contradict UN principles, Mexico emerged 
as the chief reconciler. In August 1967, US national security adviser Walt Ro- 
stow advised Lyndon Johnson that “the game” in Geneva would “move to the 
non-nuclear powers” now that the superpowers had in coordination with Eu- 
ropean and East Asian allies agreed drafts of the non-transfer, non-acquisition, 
and safeguards articles. In the autumn of 1967, the non-allied eight made 
various presentations on the matters of IAEA safeguards, peaceful assistance, 
non-military explosives, withdrawal and entry into force provisions, arms con- 
trol and disarmament conditions, and preambular language. Mexican officials 
viewed nonproliferation proceedings from the standpoint of a neutral Latin 
American country whose Institutional Revolutionary Party needed to balance 
relations with its giant neighbor, the United States, and conservative and rad- 
ical regimes throughout the region, including Fidel Castro’s Cuba. Mexico’s 
leadership of NWFZ talks in Latin America and the Caribbean buoyed their 
moral leadership.® 

Deputy Foreign Minister Alfonso Garcia Robles, a European-trained inter- 
national jurist, later characterized the Treaty of Tlatelolco, the Latin American 
NWEZ named after the Mexico City square where it was signed on February 
14, 1967, as a “gadfly and inspiration to the NPT.”% The superpower draft 
included a new Article IV that stipulated an “inalienable right” to “research, 
production and use of nuclear energy for peaceful purposes” as well as inter- 
national exchanges of data and technology. According to US diplomats, the 
article had “been originally derived from the Treaty of Tlatelolco.”°7 

Mexico’s ENDC delegate, Jorge Castefieda, offered further additions on 
September 19. These Mexican amendments would usher in major revisions to 
Article IV and three new articles. Castañeda began by proposing two changes 
to the “peaceful uses” concept. First, the text should outline not only a nega- 
tive “inalienable right” but a positive expectation that states party with ad- 
vanced nuclear infrastructure assist NNWS technically. In short, for those who 
renounced nuclear research and development whose military uses could be- 
stow non-military advantages, NWS should make good their losses. This prin- 
ciple applied equally to peaceful nuclear explosives (PNEs), which the US 
Atomic Energy Commission had long promoted for mega-projects such as 
blasting harbors and canals under its Project Plowshare. Although conceding 
PNEs were “nothing other than nuclear bombs,” Castafieda maintained they 
held “enormous economic potential ... in the execution of vast engineering 
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projects.” A new Article V would therefore stipulate the speedy creation of a 
cheap and reliable international PAE service. Next, a preambular statement in 
the draft treaty that NPT states party would not hamper the negotiation of 
NWEZs would be slotted into the operative body in the form of a new Article 
VII. Finally, Castañeda advocated for more substantial NWS disarmament ob- 
ligations. Although “an imperfect obligation,” he maintained it should be 
“more than a statement of intention.” The draft submitted by the US and 
Soviet co-chairmen included language calling on the nuclear club “to pursue 
negotiations in good faith for nuclear arms control and disarmament as well as 
general and complete disarmament.” The Mexican diplomat argued to inte- 
grate this statement into the treaty’s body, which would elevate a hortatory 
statement into a binding Article VI. Meanwhile, the formulation, “with all 
speed and perseverance,” would clarify what was meant by “good faith.”° It 
was this clause that Myrdal would later characterize as a “promissory note.” 

The Mexican amendments received approbatory comments from repre- 
sentatives from Egypt, India, Burma, Sweden, Brazil, and Romania. Those 
from India and Brazil, both of whose home governments increasingly worried 
that the prospective nuclear order would hamstring their national ambitions, 
emphasized “vertical proliferation”—the growth and improvement of the 
NWS arsenals. They along with Myrdal stressed the importance of a compre- 
hensive test ban or a fissile-material cutoff treaty complementing the agree- 
ment. Myrdal also pushed for the universal application of [AEA safeguards on 
nuclear-material transfers and also civilian nuclear installation in the nuclear 
club. The neutral and nonaligned delegations were not alone in wanting to 
enhance the treaty’s equality and accountability. Japanese foreign minister 
Takeo Miki weighed in on September 22 in support of quinquennial confer- 
ences to assess the treaty regime’s function once it entered into force.”° 

The importance of positive and negative security assurances mounted as a 
accord came into view. Even before Castefieda’s presentation, neutral and non- 
aligned ENDC members had tried to rectify the omission. One year after the 
passage of UNGA 2028 (XX), Brazil, Burma, Ethiopia, India, Mexico, Nigeria, 
Sweden, and the United Arab Republic tabled in New York another “resolu- 
tion on the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons.” This one, which received 
support from 46 neutral and nonaligned states, built on competing super- 
power proposals for negative assurances. Although the superpowers were 
reluctant to internationalize their nuclear strategy, planning, and targeting, 
Moscow and Washington took the issue seriously enough to put forth condi- 
tional guarantees. In late 1966, Soviet Premier Alexei Kosygin proposed that 
the NPT include a “clause on the prohibition of the use of nuclear weapons 
against non-nuclear states party to the treaty, which have no nuclear weapons 
on their territory.””' The language pointedly excluded countries such as West 
Germany that played host to NATO’s nuclear stockpile.”” While the Soviet 
Union remain focused on NATO nuclear sharing, US policymakers addition- 
ally worried about escalatory dominance in East and South Asia.” For now, 
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the Soviets won the diplomatic tug-of-war. What would become UNGA Res- 
olution 2153 (XXI) enjoined “all nuclear-weapon Powers to refrain from the 
use, or the threat of us, or nuclear weapons against States which may conclude 
treaties” consistent with UNGA Resolution 2028 (XX), and went on to ask 
the ENDC “to consider urgently” such assurances to “non-nuclear-weapon 
States without nuclear weapons on their territories.””* 

While neutral and nonaligned countries advocated in Geneva and New York 
for negative assurances to accompany a nonproliferation treaty, positive assur- 
ances emerged as a major consideration for Indian officials. In February 1967, 
Indira Gandhi’s close advisor, L. K. Jha, traveled to Moscow, Paris, London, 
and Washington, DC, to request promises to defend India against nuclear 
blackmail or attack by Beijing. Gandhi’s desire for a nuclear umbrella in com- 
pensation for its nuclear forbearance contradicted major policies in Washing- 
ton, Moscow, and also New Delhi. For the United States, a security guarantee 
would limit escalatory options in various Asian theaters. The compromise 
emerged as a UNSC resolution that would accompany the NPT. In Moscow, 
Gromyko counseled Jha that in the event of an “unprovoked nuclear ... at- 
tack” against a NNWS state party to the NPT nuclear-armed UNSC, perma- 
nent members would “act quickly through the Security council.” Jha asked 
that the word “threat” be added to cover blackmail. The proposal was greeted 
with enthusiasm when Jha landed in Washington, with Rostow writing John- 
son to praise such a “major change in the Soviet position.” While to him the 
Soviet proposal did not “look too onerous, at first glance,” he cautioned John- 
son that it would “preclude us from first use of nuclear weapons in either 
North Korea or Vietnam.”” More generally, the use of US security guarantees 
to entice countries to join a nonproliferation regime would stretch US armed 
forces past their breaking point. As Rusk observed when the White House re- 
viewed the question in May 1968, “[W]e have enough allies as it is.””° For its 
part, notwithstanding the Sino-Soviet split, the Soviet Union could not com- 
mit in advance to taking India’s side in a future conflict with the PRC. And as 
for India, military alliance remained incompatible with nonalignment. As one 
Indian commentator noted, this constraint meant that any “nuclear umbrella” 
that might be extended to New Delhi would come “without a handle.”’” 

The submission of a full draft NPT to the ENDC in January 1968 gener- 
ated discussion but few changes, as India in particular expressed reservations 
about a discriminatory nuclear order. Security assurances and concrete arms 
control commitments remained sticking points. Foster, UN Ambassador Ar- 
thur Goldberg, and US Secretary of Defense Clark Clifford consequently 
sought presidential authorization to state that the United States would spare 
those without nuclear arms or nuclear-armed allies from atomic-backed 
threats, but the Joint Chiefs of Staff worried this would damage US military 
credibility and limit options “such as in South Vietnam.””® The Johnson ad- 
ministration would ultimately opt to refrain from further pledges. Nona- 
ligned concerns about the treaty’s value persisted. In mid-April, diplomats 
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from Yugoslavia—a founding member of the Nonaligned Movement— shared 
an aide-memoire with India and others calling on “nuclear powers to initiate 
nuclear disarmament negotiations at [the] earliest possible date as a mean[s] 
of attracting non-aligned support to [the] NPT.”” 

The NPT could not survive a UNGA vote without the support of neutral 
and nonaligned states, particularly those from Latin America, with 24 votes, 
and Africa, with 32. Citing his belief that the current draft treaty lacked too 
many of these votes, Mexican Deputy Foreign Minister Garcia Robles recom- 
mended targeted revisions to the superpower delegations before addressing 
the UN First Committee on May 16. This second set of Mexican amendments 
was more limited; even so, their fate was symptomatic of the NPT’s reliance on 
superpower deterrence architectures rather than international institutions. He 
called for preambular reference to the prohibition on wars of aggression in the 
UN Charter, “the fullest possible exchange of equipment, materials and scien- 
tific and technological information for the peaceful uses of nuclear energy” in 
Article IV, and the creation of an international PNE service “as soon as possi- 
ble.” He also petitioned for the disarmament language in Article VI to refer- 
ence the “manufacture and perfection” of existing arsenals, which he argued 
would help redress the NPT’s constitutional inequality. For this reason, he 
stated, the Treaty of Tlatelolco, which he more than any other individual had 
brought into existence, was “much more complete.” 

Superpower resistance to making alterations to the draft treaty dissipated as 
the depth of Latin American and African skepticism grew clearer. At the begin- 
ning of the special UNGA session, Rusk had been informed that these two 
continental blocs held the “balance.”®! Notwithstanding the extent of US- 
Soviet cooperation—observers in Geneva had joked that spring that “the only 
thing they didn’t do was hold hands”—neutral and nonaligned nations, espe- 
cially those whose economies remained underdeveloped, felt ambivalent about 
a treaty that would amount to multilateral nuclear disarmament for potential 
nuclear powers in their region but also for themselves. While Goldberg believed 
there were 80 reliable votes, and Soviet UN ambassador Vasily V. Kuznetsov 
countered with 60, Garcia Robles contended that his revisions would drive the 
number over 100. Ultimately, Foster, Goldberg, Kuznetsov, and Soviet ENDC 
co-chairman Alexei Roshchin agreed to the new preambular clause citing the 
UN Charter, as well as the adjustments to the language in Article IV and Arti- 
cle V. The insertion of “manufacture and perfection,’ which would have been 
tantamount to a nuclear freeze for NWS, was nixed. Instead, Johnson and Ko- 
sygin would announce the launching of SALT in the near future. Superpower 
summitry, coordinated with treaty allies, would bend the arc of the US-Soviet 
nuclear arms race, not UN meetings or NPT Review Conferences. These ad- 
justments dispelled most reservations, especially those of the Latin American 
countries. The UNGA resolution was also amended to “commend” rather than 
“endorse” the NPT so as not to imply any commitment to sign or ratify it. On 
June 10, the UN First Committee commended the treaty, and two more votes 
were added on June 12, resulting in a final tally of 94 in favor, 4 against, and 
21 abstentions, with 12 Latin American delegations serving as co-sponsors.*? 
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Conclusion: Neutralizing the Bomb 


State-led globalization combined with the Third World Cold War spurred over 
the course of the 1960s tensions among neutrality, nonalignment, and nuclear 
proliferation. The spread of nuclear arms, whether forward-deployed Soviet 
warheads in Cuba or Chinese gravity bombs in East Asia, illustrated the limits 
of territorial sovereignty and sovereign equality for nations large and small, al- 
lied and un-allied; as Indian envoy L. K. Jha had informed Leonid Brezhnev, it 
was not only the use but the threat of atomic destruction that darkened India’s 
horizons.®? While the constant, latent pressure that nuclear deterrence radiated 
had been recognized since 1945 by strategists, national command authorities, 
and international lawyers—the latter by referring nuclear questions to political 
forums such as the UN Security Council rather than humanitarian instruments 
such as the Geneva Conventions—nuclear proliferation sharpened the geopo- 
litical implications for nonaligned and neutral nations. While the global non- 
proliferation regime has been characterized as a creation of nuclear powers, as 
noted by the French observer to the UN special session where the NPT had 
been commended, “[n]on-nuclears, the majority of which don’t have the 
means to make nuclear weapons, like the idea of not having their neighbors 
build them either. Some see it as a gateway to real disarmament.”** The omis- 
sion of Robles and Myrdal’s preferred nuclear freeze and comprehensive test 
ban, respectively, reflected the real limits of neutral and nonaligned influence. 
In the end, the tacit threat of nuclear terror rather than lofty principles of 
non-discrimination bore most heavily on their attitudes and behaviors. 

The basic inequality at the heart of nuclear nonproliferation had been rec- 
ognized from the word go. At the 1958 UNGA special session where Aiken 
unveiled his notion of a closed nuclear club, Spanish delegate Félix de Lequer- 
ica had compared the Irish proposal to the inferior status of the Third Estate 
in the French ancien regime in defense of sovereign equality versus passing 
such “an official seal to the clique of atomic aristocrats.” His Argentinian coun- 
terpart, Mario Amadeo, reached back even further. In ancient Roman law, he 
explained, the idea of capitis diminutio had referred to times when individuals 
or groups lost standing to sue in court. To separate the world into those quick 
to build nuclear armaments and those damned to survive without them would 
confer “a judicial stamp of approval to this situation of inequality.” 35 

Even if states such as Sweden, India, and Mexico were to be on the outside 
looking into the now formalized nuclear club, throughout the NPT’s negoti- 
ation they won important concessions, often in league with key US and Soviet 
allies. The eleventh-hour debate over negative nuclear assurances was sympto- 
matic of the contested and contingent nature of the negotiations, but most of 
all how the NPT would inscribe nuclear threats, conceivably including fissile 
material-the indispensable fuel of weapons of mass atomic destruction—as ipso 
facto incompatible with neutrality, nonalignment, or even non-belligerence. In 
the end, neutral and nonaligned states accepted a degree of international and 
thus great-power superintendence over their nuclear security because they 
faced a real dilemma: nuclear proliferation impinged on their freedom of ac- 
tion and their freedom from fear even as nonproliferation measures infringed 
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on their cherished sovereignty. As French foreign ministry lawyers noted (and 
Indian officials demonstrated by not signing), the NPT “constitute[d] a revi- 
sion of the [UN] Charter:” by discriminating against NNWS; by “hierarchizing” 
nuclear and conventional “forms of aggression”; by inaugurating in interna- 
tional law “the ambiguous concept of ‘threat of aggression’”; by distinguish- 
ing NWS who were UNSC permanent members from those outside the UN, 
namely communist China; and by “depart[ing] from the established jurisdic- 
tion of the [UN] Security Council, whose decision have always applied to 
specific problems.”*¢ If neutral and nonaligned states had hoped to inaugurate 
Frank Aiken’s “pax Mundi,” what they got instead were Soviet and American 
hegemonies re-consolidated through atomic centralization. 

However ambivalent, their active participation in international nonprolifer- 
ation diplomacy nonetheless shaped the contemporary nuclear order. Most no- 
tably, neutral and nonaligned nations were instrumental in inscribing scientific 
and technological equity and a constitutional linkage between nuclear nonpro- 
liferation and arms control institutionalized through the UN and the NPT 
Review Conferences. In this, they were architects as well as prisoners of their 
device. While ensuing events have substantiated the benefits and perversities of 
the NPT regime, they made their bet on nuclear nonproliferation with open 
eyes. When neutral and nonaligned supporters—and even some opponents— 
acquiesced to the NPT’s opening for signature, the die had not yet been cast on 
the international order. Even today, as shown by the Treaty on the Prohibition 
of Nuclear Weapons’ entry into force, the neutral and nonaligned caucus retains 
the power to promote the NPT’s original intents—nonproliferation, disarma- 
ment, and development—not just as discrete functions, but under the banner 
of the United Nations and in furtherance of world peace under law. 
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5 Ireland 


Frank Aiken’s Early Steps to 
Contain Nuclear Proliferation 


Mervyn O’Driscoll 


Introduction 


The Irish minister for external affairs Frank Aiken’s crusade for a nuclear non- 
proliferation resolution (1958 and 1961) was a component of his wider policy 
of addressing critical international problems, but it was also an assertion of 
Ireland’s role as a middle power. Military neutrality enabled Ireland to act 
entrepreneurially to propose solutions to global problems, such as horizontal 
proliferation, and adopt a constructive posture. This chapter explores the gen- 
eral rationale and techniques adopted by Frank Aiken. 

Ireland was a late arrival to the UN (1955) owing to the Soviet Union’s 
embargo on Western-leaning states. But on gaining entrance to the body, Ai- 
ken was intent on consolidating on Ireland’s previous internationalism at the 
League of Nations, as expounded by Aiken’s mentor, the elder statesman, Tao- 
iseach (Prime Minister) Eamon de Valera. He built on Irish military neutrality 
(non-membership of military alliances), which was first declared in 1939. After 
the Second World War, neutrality accreted a new instrumentality. It was possi- 
ble to project a constructive image of Ireland as an independent neutral dedi- 
cated to improving the global commons. In this way, it could augment 
Ireland’s profile and influence, but this stance was contingent upon the gov- 
ernment and minister for external affairs in office. This technique came to a 
climax under Aiken at the UN after 1957. He embraced positive neutrality to 
a great extent and recognized the UN’s utility. Under his leadership neutrality 
became firmly associated with the message of Ireland, the independent broker 
building bridges, easing bipolar tensions, and appealing to the intensifying 
Afro-Asian voice (after the Bandung Conference of 1955). Aiken leveraged 
neutrality as a diplomatic and mediating asset at the UN. 

Most international scholarship delivers a rather limited account of the ori- 
gins of the idea for the Treaty on the Nonproliferation of Nuclear Weapons 
(NPT). It notes the significance of Ireland’s formative role at the UN from 
1958-61 in distinguishing the problem of the spread of nuclear weapons as an 
international problem demanding attention and proposing the case for an in- 
ternational treaty between nuclear and non-nuclear powers. However, the 
scholarship generally lacks an understanding of Aiken’s motivations, Irish 
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interests, and contexts and is usually heavily informed by UN perspectives or 
more US-centered accounts.! 

The chapter is critical of claims that Ireland was an insincere opportunist 
seeking exposure at the UN in the late 1950s for national advantage or pro- 
file.” This is an understandable perspective. There was an ancillary benefit to 
Ireland adopting a high-profile global role. But, as this chapter shows, Aiken 
was an adherent of what Paul Kennedy called the “the parliament of man” 
image of the UN—viewing it as the legitimate forum to advance solutions to 
global problems.’ A brand of Aiken-de Valera Fianna Fail neutral internation- 
alism prevailed over many Western-inclined voices and predispositions in Irish 
politics and society. What is notable is Aiken’s commitment and unquenchable 
perseverance in advancing nonproliferation. This is a part of his wider commit- 
ment to the notion of the United Nations as the one global organ possessing 
the authority to address common problems. 

Aiken was informed by the Swedish ‘middle power’ paradigm and in- 
spired by the rhetoric of the Swedish secretary-general of the UN, Dag 
Hammarskjold. Ireland took advantage of the UN’s widening membership 
during the age of decolonization. The indefatigable Aiken was the primary 
architect of Ireland’s advocacy of nonproliferation and a norm entrepreneur. 
Labeling him the ‘father of the NPT’ is appropriate, given his steadfast re- 
solve to place nonproliferation on the international agenda. It was conjoined 
with Aiken’s regional disarmament proposals and ideas of developing ‘areas 
of law’ to manage the Cold War regulating issues of common interest and 
concern. His reading of Cold War developments convinced him that the 
proliferation tipping point was near, after which Pandora’s Box would be 
wide open with inestimable consequences. It was imperative to act, and te- 
nacity was essential. 

The chapter draws on published UN records to supplement Irish archives. 
Unlike previous accounts, it benefits from US State Department records com- 
piled by William Burr for the National Security Archives.* The latter fill in 
America’s role in setting the attitude of the Western-oriented or -associated 
states and, in particular, those of the North Atlantic Alliance (NATO), toward 
Aiken’s nonproliferation campaign. The account delineates how the US- 
NATO nexus was axiomatic to the resolution's success: Afro-Asian support 
and the emergent nonaligned sentiment were insufficient. The small corpus of 
Irish literature which details Aiken’s nonproliferation travails underplays the 
importance of Aiken navigating the NATO nuclear sharing discussions after 
1958 and his will to find common ground with the United States.’ The reason 
for this lacuna in Irish-based research is its dependence on Irish archives. That 
research was produced in the 1990s after the Irish archives first became avail- 
able. For Aiken, America was the hinge on which sealing the nuclear weapons 
cupboard and securing near complete UN backing for nonproliferation relied, 
as he appeared to understand that the Soviet Union was instinctively antipro- 
liferation, and the Afro-Asians were supportive. He contended that both su- 
perpowers’ self-interest lay in minimizing proliferation. 
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A sub-theme in the analysis is the previously unacknowledged or underap- 
preciated British dimension. A deep reading of the Irish archives reveals Brit- 
ain’s background role in assisting Ireland to transcend US and/or NATO 
objections to the Irish resolutions at key moments. First, however, the chapter 
attends to the knotty nature of Ireland’s foreign policy after 1922, with a par- 
ticular emphasis on post-1939 Irish neutrality. 


The Origins and Development of Irish Neutrality 


Ireland confounded the bipolar calculations of its Euro-Atlantic neighbors and 
the Eastern bloc in the postwar world. That reflected its formation, political 
history, and national culture. Irish postwar policy was influenced by a blend of 
military neutrality, recent independence (1922), democratic convictions, and 
religiosity (Catholicism). These were decisive influences on Aiken after 1957 
and merit explanation. 

First, neutrality was of recent vintage and emerged in response to the out- 
break of World War Two.° A discernible aspiration to neutrality existed in Irish 
nationalism historically, but it was not practicable to implement it upon the 
attainment of Irish independence in 1922, as the British retained control of 
three strategic ports in Irish territory until 1938. Its immediate origins also lie 
in Irish disenchantment with the impotence of the interwar collective security 
of the League of Nations, the partition of the island (the rationale for not al- 
lying with Britain or joining NATO), involuntary membership of the British 
Commonwealth (until it formally left in 1949), and Irish defenselessness. A 
domestic consensus emerged as the international situation deteriorated in the 
late 1930s. Wartime neutrality was termed the ‘Emergency’ (a national emer- 
gency ‘in a time of war’). Neutrality’s architect was Taoiseach (Prime Minister) 
Eamon de Valera, who held the external affairs portfolio from 1932 to 1948. 
He was stoutly supported by Aiken, with whom he forged close links during 
the national revolution (1919-22) and Civil War (1922-23). Aiken was the 
minister for defense from March 1932, and de Valera appointed him minister 
for the coordination of defensive measures when the war broke out. Aiken 
implemented strict censorship to prevent partiality toward either of the bellig- 
erents. The Irish media were prevented from expressing opinions about the 
justness of the Allied or Axis causes. One critic spoke of censorship as a 
‘Frank-aikenstein monster.” The state was relatively insulated from direct in- 
volvement in the war, excluding those 100,000s who emigrated and worked 
in the British war economy or those enlisted in the British armed forces. 

Domestically, all democratic parties supported neutrality, despite the vocal 
opposition of the deputy leader of Fine Gael (the main opposition party), 
James Dillon. He resigned his position in 1942 on facing the threat of expul- 
sion from the party for his pro-Allied, anti-neutrality line. The national consen- 
sus was remarkable, considering the polarized party system produced by the 
Civil War (1922-23). Fianna Fail was the progeny of the defeated anti-Treaty 
side in the Civil War and was led by the elder statesman de Valera until 1959. 
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It nearly, but not quite, monopolized government after 1932. It celebrated a 
more republican character than Fine Gael, the faction of the revolutionary 
movement that won the Civil War but lost power in the 1932 general election. 
An overt republicanization of society then commenced under de Valera.’ 

Instinctive survivalism underlays the declaration of wartime neutrality, and 
neutrality’s success generated national cohesion for the first time since the 
Civil War. When the war tilted against the Axis (1942/43), the republican- 
ideological differentiation of Ireland from Britain became central. This was 
partially, but not wholly, a response to the Anglo-American press’ assailing of 
neutrality’s legitimacy and scolding of de Valera for betraying fellow democra- 
cies. The propaganda war pitted the allies, depicted as fighting a just war, 
against de Valera’s neutrality, as a defender of national and positive virtues.’ 
Aiken was probably more rigid in his defense of neutrality than de Valera, as he 
held a ‘deep-rooted’ Anglophobia, according to the eminent Irish historian 
Ronan Fanning.!° 

Regardless, neutrality under de Valera became identified with independence 
and self-determination. Swathes of the public and the political elite construed 
World War Two as the latest war among self-interested Great Powers, rather 
than a war for democracy and liberty against fascism and Nazism, pointing to 
the incongruity of the Anglo-American alliance with the totalitarian Soviet 
Union.” Communism was an anathema to Irish Catholics. Irish republicans 
critiqued Britain’s democratic virtues, viewing it as an imperial power frustrat- 
ing the goal of a one-island Irish republic. De Valera refused to follow the 
example of other neutrals, particularly in Latin America, who joined the allied 
bandwagon in 1944 and 1945. That placed Ireland solidly in Sweden and 
Switzerland’s camp. That may have granted Sweden an enhanced function to 
play in defining Ireland’s international posture, at least from Aiken’s perspec- 
tive, after Ireland joined the UN. After all, Sweden played a prominent and 
leading role in the organization in the late 1950s and 1960s. 

It was not automatic that Ireland would retain neutrality in the longer term, 
although nationalist antipathy to involvement in a military alliance involving 
Britain was notable. Despite neutrality during World War Two, Irish benevo- 
lence to British and American security interests was notable.’ The mainte- 
nance of neutrality during the war depended on some conciliation of Allied 
interests that was covert and plausibly deniable. It maintained a close and 
covert intelligence relationship with Britain’s MI5 after 1945 and set up a reg- 
ular liaison with the CIA after 1954, exchanging information about subver- 
sives, counterespionage, and communists.'? When developing Shannon 
Airport as a transatlantic hub on the Western seaboard, it partially impeded the 
access of Eastern bloc carriers after 1945.'* Dublin was ardently anti-communist 
and fearful about the advances of international communism.'* It was ideolog- 
ically anti-Communist. Not surprisingly, Ireland applied for UN membership 
in 1946, encouraged by the United States and Britain. But it encountered a 
Soviet veto citing Ireland’s wartime neutrality and claiming it was pro-German 
in the late war. For nine years, America and the Soviet Union engaged in a 
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standoff, blocking membership to one another’s perceived friends. To all in- 
tents and purposes, Ireland was regarded as an informal member ofthe West- 
ern bloc, at least ideologically. 

Notwithstanding this, a watershed was passed in 1949 that had far-reaching 
consequences. America invited Ireland to join NATO in 1949, appreciating its 
instinctive anti-Communist and Western sympathies. But Ireland rejected the 
offer for nationalist reasons. The inexperienced pro-American and anti- 
communist minister for external affairs, Sean MacBride, miscalculated. A com- 
mitted Irish republican, he supposed he could secure American assistance to 
convince Britain to acquiesce to the island of Ireland’s unification in return for 
NATO membership. This was inconceivable for Washington. Close An- 
glo-American relations remained globally essential to American interests.!° The 
problem for Irish politicians after MacBride’s misstep was that no Irish govern- 
ment was prepared to join NATO if unification was not advanced either sym- 
bolically or in reality, as it would encounter accusations of national betrayal. 

With the elapse of time, Irish postwar military neutrality became embedded 
in the Irish mind and body politic. It was explicable as an organic extension of 
the wartime stance. MacBride explored a bilateral defense pact with the United 
States after 1949, and Aiken also did so in 1952. They argued that Ireland’s 
division was the sole reason for not joining NATO. The United States rejected 
these feelers, as it was committed to regional defense pacts (NATO).!” The 
longer Ireland remained outside the Western mainstream, the greater the op- 
portunity for the normalization of neutralist thinking in peacetime. Neutrality 
was validated in the popular mind as enabling the nation to survive World War 
Two intact. It fueled popular complacency that Ireland could repeat the 
maneuver in a future war, as Ireland was not strategically vital in the Cold War. 
According to one commentator, what was novel about neutrality was not that 
it was based on realpolitik during wartime but “the illusions which afterwards 
grew up about the moral basis of Irish foreign and defence policy.”'® 

In any case, the costs of joining an alliance became unaffordable during the 
1950s. Ireland’s material priorities were heavily domestic and socio-economic, 
while its international symbolic priorities were irredentist. An unprecedented 
economic recession afflicted the country during the 1950s. Mass unemploy- 
ment, rural depopulation, and emigration characterized the period. Ireland’s 
persistence with economic protectionism and its fixation with national sover- 
eignty restricted its openness to international economic cooperation during 
this dark decade. Its population declined by 400,000 falling to 2.8 million in 
1961, its lowest level for a century. There was no popular demand for Ireland 
to join NATO. 

The entry to the UN was achieved belatedly in December 1955 when the 
Soviets dropped their decade-long veto.'? American (and British) support was 
instrumental in surmounting the Soviet boycott (1946 to 1955). Washing- 
ton’s barter deal with Moscow secured Irish UN membership, in which an 
equal number of Western and Eastern oriented states were admitted on De- 
cember 16, 1955. Initially, a Fine Gael-led coalition government directed 
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Ireland’s fortunes in the UN; the historical consensus is that it adopted a 
pro-Western orientation that disappointed uncommitted states outside the 
Cold War bloc system, in particular the growing number of Afro-Asian states, 
and led the authoritative history to conclude it was “an ally of the West.” 
That changed after Fianna Fäil returned to power in March 1957, with de 
Valera as taoiseach again and Aiken as minister for external affairs. 


Aiken’s General Approach 


Aiken had an “almost symbiotic relationship with Mr. de Valera.”® The 
pre-eminence Aiken attached to the UN as an organ of world opinion was 
unequivocal. His willingness to stay in New York for many weeks at each ses- 
sion during his long tenure as minister for external affairs (1957 to 1968) was 
remarkable. From the outset, Aiken, intended to propose “some quite con- 
crete proposals of a rather far-reaching character,” securing general outline 
approval from the government for his signature initiatives.” The minister 
quickly informed Ireland’s permanent representative to the UN (PRUN), 
Frederick Boland, that he was “strongly critical” of steering close to reflexive 
anti-Soviet and anti-Communist American and Western opinion.” UN mem- 
bership imposed a responsibility “to take up positions on many critical inter- 
national situations, some of which might previously have appeared of only 
rather remote or academic interest as far as Ireland was concerned.”?# 

Aiken found a willing collaborator in Dr Conor Cruise O’Brien, who led 
the recently created UN section in Iveagh House, Dublin—the Department 
of External Affairs (DEA) headquarters.” O’Brien and young Department 
members aspired to emulate neutral Sweden’s independent line—something 
Thomas Jonter explains in this volume.” Aiken resolved to pursue a line 
supportive of the ‘moral authority’ of the UN and Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold.?° Tensions existed between the more Western-inclined Fred- 
erick Boland and Eamon Kennedy, the counselor of Ireland’s UN Delega- 
tion, on one side, and Conor Cruise O’Brien and younger Irish diplomats on 
the other. The energetic Aiken guaranteed that the independent line pre- 
vailed, resulting in a flurry of activity that is memorialized as Ireland’s ‘golden 
age’ at the UN.” 

Aiken drew inspiration from Ireland’s good citizen posture in the League of 
Nations. He was well-versed in de Valera’s performance there after 1932 when 
the country was a high-profile supporter of international society, collective se- 
curity, disarmament, human rights, and the rule of law. After 1932, de Valera, 
previously on record as an outspoken advocate of the League Covenant, won 
universal respect for a constructive and engaged approach.”® Ireland’s League 
activism and de Valera’s unfulfilled vision had a formative impact on Aiken. 
Norman McQueen astutely identifies Aiken’s championing the discussion of 
Chinese representation at the UN from 1957 as connected to de Valera’s ‘small 
nation idea’ in the League. The nexus between de Valera’s ‘heyday’ at the League 
(1932-35) and Aiken’s zenith at the UN (1957-61) is also recognized in the 
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work of Skelly.” And Aiken could cite de Valera’s precedent of advocating the 
Soviet Union’s admission to the League in 1934 when he raised the China rep- 
resentation problem in 1957.*° Aiken’s annual campaigning for a UN discussion 
on Beijing’s membership epitomized his mien. He did so in the face of Ameri- 
can hostility, as such a discussion endangered Taipei’s occupation of China’s 
permanent seat on the Security Council. Aiken had already proven his mettle in 
his defense of wartime neutrality against Washington’s criticisms. Likewise, he 
withstood the vitriol from Ireland’s instinctively anti-Communist society in the 
same way he had the domestic criticism of his draconian censorship during ‘the 
Emergency, In the late 1950s, Aiken and some key officers in the department 
of external affairs agreed that Ireland, in rejoining the international community 
after its enforced absence, would make a positive contribution. 


Aiken and the Birth of Nonproliferation 


Aiken’s nonproliferation proposal originated as part of a package of concrete 
measures to build respect for “a world rule of law” “in the shadow of the atom 
bomb” in conformity with the spirit of internationalism underlying de Valera’s 
example in the 1930s.*! Aiken’s priority in 1957 was to avoid the escalation of 
tensions into a superpower conflict in Central Europe and the Middle East. In 
his maiden address at the UNGA (September 1957), he recommended mutual 
phased troop withdrawals in Central Europe and the Middle East to “lay the 
political foundations of peace.” He urged the elimination of regions of tension, 
creating ‘safety zones’ until general and complete disarmament was attainable.” 

Drawing back forces by a few hundred miles East and West of the Iron 
Curtain would take the Soviet Union out of six satellite states and leave the 
United States in Wales, England, much of France, and much of Italy.” He 
informed the US ambassador that any phased mutual withdrawal (even 100 
miles) would mitigate the dangers of proximity. He expressed concern at 
forces in Central Europe possessing short-range tactical or battlefield nuclear 
weapons.** The scheme was founded on his apprehension that nuclear deter- 
rence could fail with catastrophic consequences in this pressurized Cold War 
cockpit. Aiken fretted that ballistic missiles annihilated space, eliminating time 
for diplomacy. The Irishman termed his Central European scheme a ‘radical’ 
disarmament approach,* and it dismayed NATO and West Germany. Com- 
parisons with Poland’s Rapacki Plan fueled automatic Western disapproval. 
The episode displayed Aiken’s willingness to incur Western censure. But he 
gauged there was no near-term prospect for general disarmament, and imme- 
diate remedial actions were urgently required. 

On this premise, he framed an incremental Irish approach to nuclear disar- 
mament and non-dissemination, contradicting Boland’s advice to Aiken’s pre- 
decessor not to intervene in general disarmament debates owing to the 
complexity of the issues and the high degree of contention.’ The deteriora- 
tion in the atmosphere in late 1957 demanded action in Aiken’s mind. With 
East-West disarmament negotiations deadlocked, the launch of Sputnik in 
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October 1957 amplified East-West tensions to a fever pitch. Sputnik triggered 
a crisis of NATO confidence and nourished doubts about Washington’s will- 
ingness to defend Western Europe. Extended deterrence was mistrusted.*” 

Dag Hammarskjold encouraged constructive proposals to cultivate consen- 
sus and progress,** and Aiken was of a like mind. His line was that 


in international affairs at times of terrible tension like the present with the 
world on the brink of nuclear war. Ireland’s role is that of the peacemaker. 
She should use her influence to assuage acerbities to moderate opinions, 
and ease tension. Her representatives could do this by studying both sides 
of particular problems under discussion in the United Nations and seeking 
to place detached, objective and realistic views before the Assembly.” 


Although records have not revealed the precise genesis of Ireland’s non- 
dissemination proposal, it was Aiken’s personal initiative immediately preced- 
ing the 13th session of the UNGA. One clue is a tantalizing mention by Conor 
Cremin, the secretary-general of the DEA, on September 5, 1958—Aiken was 
“working very hard, and been for some days, on his principal speech at the 
Assembly” whose “main theme is likely to be a proposal that the nuclear club 
should not be further extended and that countries possessing nuclear weapons 
should undertake not to supply them to other countries.”*° 

Aiken’s ruminations were displayed in his UNGA address on September 19, 
1958. He placed his observations on the disarmament gridlock center stage 
and argued that passivity and fatalism were not options. Isolation and self- 
defense were unattainable in the nuclear age. This underlay his belief that all 
states, including small, non-nuclear, and neutral states, had a grave stake in 
nuclear security. Arguing that nuclear weapons made a world order based on 
the rule of law an imperative, the challenge was “to preserve a Pax Atomica 
while we build a Pax Mundi.”*! 

This line of thinking was probably founded on Aiken recognizing that Irish 
neutrality was no guarantee of survival in the next war. Ireland, in the late 
1940s and early 1950s, had perhaps smugly reverted to its pre-war practice of 
neglecting investment in its defense with military forces not exceeding 10,000 
poorly equipped regulars. That might be described as a token defense or even 
a gendarmerie. It had worked before, and so had neutrality. Irish defense pol- 
icy relied on good neighborly defense relations with Britain and NATO. Na- 
tional defense expenditure was a low political priority. Ireland occupied a 
benign geopolitical position, at least compared to its Western European neigh- 
bors. It had an understanding with Britain to not allow itself to be a base of 
attack. Dublin had proven this to London during the Second World War.” In 
that sense, it is correct that Irish governments had their cake and ate it, avoid- 
ing joining NATO, standing on moral principles, and not investing in the 
credible defense of neutrality.*? 

But by the mid-1950s, global, and particularly European security, space 
evolved in an ominous direction. Dwight Eisenhower nuclearized NATO, 
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reducing conventional expenditure (the New Look policy), and was under pres- 
sure to respond to Nikita Khrushchev’s bellicosity from 1956 onwards. The 
exponential growth in destructive power (signified by the shift into the H-Bomb 
age), the move to replace bombers with missiles, and an erratic and bellicose 
Khrushchev engaging in periodic nuclear missile diplomacy exploded any Irish 
misconceptions that neutrality offered security. After a decade of Irish compla- 
cency and self-absorption, it could no longer ignore the global nuclear age. 

And Aiken had grave misgivings about the prospects for general and com- 
plete disarmament.** His skepticism was informed by the League’s disarma- 
ment failures, which he referenced in UNGA speeches, but it was also a 
response to the unproductive disarmament discussions since 1946. In a world 
where general disarmament was unattainable in the near-term, Aiken reasoned 
that any expansion of the nuclear club added to the knotty strategic calculus 
and compounded the fragility of the atomic peace. He informed the UNGA 
that it was in all states’ ‘urgent’ mutual interest to address the danger of nu- 
clear use. The prerogative was to contain the club’s membership to the United 
States, USSR, United Kingdom, and France. He contended the “gravest threat 
to stable peace” during the “nuclear stalemate between the major Powers, is 
the contest between them for the adherence and control of the non-attached 
and the detachable States.”* 

Moreover, “the antagonisms between small Powers ... are so bitter that one 
side or the other might not hesitate to use such weapons.” He sketched a global 
agreement based on ‘mutual consent’ and a reciprocal pledge between nuclear 
and non-nuclear powers. Aiken viewed this limited measure as “one important 
element” in an incremental approach to nuclear abolition. To Aiken, restriction 
complemented his disengagement schemes for Central Europe and the Middle 
East. It accorded with his insistence in all UN sessions from 1957 into the early 
1950s to expand what he termed “areas of law” for common benefit in a shared 
global space. Aiken’s intuition was that atomic club restriction enclosed prolif- 
eration and made the search for a solution more manageable, while averting 
the strategic complications of uninhibited nuclear spread.* 

Following positive feedback, an encouraged Aiken developed a prelimi- 
nary draft,“ supplying it to the Americans on October 8. It called on nuclear 
states to refrain from providing nuclear weapons or technical assistance to 
non-nuclear states that would reciprocate by renouncing nuclear weapons. 
The UN secretary-general would invite members to state their intentions re- 
garding a nonproliferation convention drafted by an ad hoc committee by 
March 1, 1959.48 


US Opposition, the Retreat and Post-Mortems 


Henry Cabot Lodge, the US ambassador to the UN, was ‘initially receptive’ 
but then declared that it was ‘unacceptable’ after consultations with the State 
Department,” and the British followed the United States’ ‘inflexible attitude.’°® 
Some NATO and Southeast Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO) delegations 
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privately insinuated agreement with Aiken’s aims, but would not vote for or 
co-sponsor a resolution opposed by America.*! America’s objections were in- 
formed heavily by its negotiations with its NATO allies to store nuclear 
weapons on their territories. These were designed to implement a NATO 
decision in December 1957 and reassure NATO allies after Sputnik. Although 
US law stipulated that Washington retained control and ownership of nuclear 
warheads, John Foster Dulles anticipated public criticism, claiming that 
atomic stockpiles in NATO states amounted to spreading nuclear weapons.” 
Dulles contended that the United States shared Aiken’s ‘basic objectives’ and 
opposed the ‘uncontrolled’ spread of nuclear weapons,** but submitted that 
the ‘context’ was not ripe for Aiken’s resolution." Cabot Lodge fretted that 
Aiken’s concept possessed ‘great appeal” He recognized that Aiken had “got 
hold of a proposition that is a real bell ringer in international politics.”** For- 
tunately for the Americans, the disappointed Aiken recognized the political 
realities," even though he was not informed that nuclear sharing was at the 
root of the American objections. 

Recognizing Western antipathy, Aiken improvised. He called for a separate 
roll call on paragraph 2 of the resolution at the UN First Committee on Oc- 
tober 31. The paragraph was a straightforward statement recognizing that 
increased numbers of nuclear states aggravated tensions and militated against 
general disarmament. The outcome was a vote of 37 to none in favor with 44 
abstentions, leading Aiken to state satisfaction at the lack of opposing votes. 
Fortified, he withdrew the resolution and noted he was not insistent on a par- 
ticular method to address proliferation. He hoped that a reconstituted UN 
Disarmament Commission might address the matter.’” 

The Irish dissected the roll call vote and of the four European countries 
who voted in favor (Sweden, Finland, Iceland, and Ireland), one was Sweden. 
Stockholm had the potential to manufacture nuclear weapons, however, the 
Swedes confirmed their support of the Irish Resolution before the vote. The 
Soviet bloc’s vote in favor was unexpected. The DEA encountered one expla- 
nation: Aiken’s sudden roll call wrongfooted that bloc, which had no time to 
develop a common position. In Irish estimations, the fact that Poland voted 
first was to Ireland’s advantage since it was “more favorably disposed” than any 
of the other Communist countries to Ireland “for historical and religious rea- 
sons.” Therefore, the Irish calculated that the remainder of the ‘uncertain’ 
Soviet bloc followed the Polish example in an effective free vote." 

Irish-Polish accord had arisen around the necessity for Central European 
disarmament in 1957, as espoused in Warsaw’s 1957 Rapacki Plan and Aiken’s 
disengagement proposal. In late 1957, Poland informally told Irish sources that 
Ireland’s ‘non-bloc policy’ was “very welcome to Poland.” A Polish diplomat 
observed that Ireland was “in an enviable position, to be able to take a straight 
line at the UN, and it is the desire of Poland to be in the same position, a desire 
not likely to be realized with the crowding-in of her heavy neighbors.”°? 

The DEA was heartened that six Latin American countries (Chile, Ecuador, 
Mexico, Panama, Haiti, and Venezuela) voted in favor too. Latin American coun- 
tries typically followed the lead of the United States. Likewise, support was given 
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by the entire Afro-Asian bloc, except for a few closely aligned to the West (e.g., 
Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Philippines, and Japan). This chimed with DEA analyses, 
particularly on the part of O’Brien and other progressives, that Ireland could 
rely on the support of the growing Afro-Asian bloc and some Latin Americans. 
Ireland’s profile as an independent that was anti-Communist, Catholic, anti- 
colonialist, and supportive of national self-determination held some appeal.°! 

It was also striking that Australia intervened in the First Committee to jus- 
tify its abstention because it did not favor the creation of another ad hoc com- 
mittee (in this case to deal with the spread of nuclear weapons) but recognized 
that Aiken performed a significant service in raising the issue. That may hint at 
Ireland’s diasporic and ex-Commonwealth links with more progressive Domin- 
ions such as Australia (and later Canada). A NATO member, Norway, echoed 
Australia’s explanation.” 

Aiken next contemplated putting down a motion on nuclear restriction if 
the 82-Disarmament Commission was reconvened. Hammarskjold and the 
Indian representative tentatively suggested Ireland would make an excellent 
chair for the Disarmament Commission. However, since Dublin had not ex- 
changed diplomats with the USSR,°* Moscow objected. 

In sum, though, Aiken had salvaged a moral victory. The 13th UN session 
revealed that nonproliferation had international allure. It might be feasible to 
build a coalition. Ireland’s profile as an anti-imperialist, neutral, European 
democracy and former British Dominion resonated with diverse constituen- 
cies. Some NATO countries were reluctant to incur the displeasure of interna- 
tional opinion favoring nonproliferation. This reflected intensifying concerns 
about the dangers of the arms race and nuclear testing. The international 
context was favorable. 


Opportunities, 1958-59 


East-West rapprochement commenced when Khrushchev talked about ‘peace- 
ful coexistence, and British prime minister Harold Macmillan promoted East- 
West mediation. A voluntary test moratorium involving America, the Soviet 
Union, and Britain began in November 1958. Efforts to resolve Berlin’s status 
led to a conference of the foreign ministers of the four powers from May to 
August 1959 in Geneva. The thaw enabled the four foreign ministers to found 
a Ten-Nation Disarmament Committee (TNDC) to grant the Eastern bloc 
parity with the West in line with Soviet wishes. 

Dublin, therefore, engaged in a broad campaign proselytizing antipathetic 
capitals. The intensifying Ban the Bomb movement in Britain was encourag- 
ing.“ In February 1959, Aiken instructed O’Brien to contact British newspapers 
to plug nonproliferation and military disengagement in Central Europe.‘ Links 
were consolidated with the Manchester Guardian leading to a ‘well-informed’ 
article on May 7, 1959, extolling the virtues of Aiken’s restriction proposal.‘® 
The British Labor Party’s discussions on unilaterally renouncing the bomb (the 
‘non-nuclear club idea’) were auspicious,” and connections were made in Wash- 
ington with George Kennan who praised Aiken’s ‘valiant effort.’”° 
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The British developments (media interest, Labor Party discussions, the rise 
ofthe CND) encouraged Aiken to inscribe nonproliferation on the UNGA 
agenda in June.” This gave Ireland ample time to canvas for a draft resolution. 
Early responses from the Eastern bloc were favorable. While Canada, Norway, 
and Australia expressed sympathy and were willing to offer a “degree of lim- 
ited and discreet help,” they remained reticent. The Irish task was to frame a 
‘mild resolution’ to allow concerned Western allies to vote for it or abstain.” 
Aiken wanted to secure American support.” 


Overcoming the Main Objections 


US Objections 


However, Irish probes revealed little substantive change in Western attitudes 
despite expressions of sympathy.”* At this point, the Irish registered the obsta- 
cle was the nuclear sharing agreements the US was negotiating with selected 
NATO allies (West Germany, the Netherlands, Italy, Turkey, Canada, and 
Greece) in 1958 and 1959. These were brought to Irish attention by Senator 
Hubert Humphrey, chair of the Sub-Committee on Disarmament of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. For the senator, the US executive’s bilateral 
agreements with selected NATO countries jeopardized disarmament.” The 
bilaterals were components of Eisenhower’s efforts to reassure allies about the 
US nuclear umbrella. The administration planned to allow the armed forces of 
NATO states to train for the future use of American nuclear weapons but the 
weapons would nominally remain under American control and under NATO’s 
rubric. This was a bid to undercut demand for independent nuclear deterrents. 
The administration was “walking on a tight-rope.”’° Unless both houses of 
Congress voted to disapprove of the agreements 60 days after they were filed, 
they would come into effect.” Humphrey’s high profile, but ultimately futile, 
campaign to veto the bilaterals captured headlines in July 1959. 

Aiken instinctively expressed concern to the American Ambassador about 
the ‘potential adverse effects’ on non-dissemination efforts.”* However, he re- 
calibrated after his officials advised against an “unbalanced & indeed inaccu- 
rate” reading of the deals. Regardless, Aiken was advised “a ‘strong’ 
denunciation on our part could lead only a rebuff & a ‘mind your own busi- 
ness.”’° Conversations with Canada revealed that access to NATO nuclear 
weapons on Canada’s territory was non-negotiable.*° If the United States 
failed to reach agreements with skittish NATO states, they might follow 
Gaullist France to develop national deterrents. Dublin also understood Stock- 
holm would not support action against NATO nuclear sharing.’ Aiken 
changed tack and offered assurances that non-dissemination would not jeop- 
ardize the United States’ right to deploy nuclear weapons in Allied territory if 
the host agreed not to manufacture nuclear weapons.*? 

Aiken also tackled US concerns about inspection by revising the draft reso- 
lution to request the TNDC consider dissemination, including monitoring.*? 
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By September 24, Christian Herter ruefully concluded it was impossible to 
oppose Ireland. He preferred no resolution, but it was “essentially [a] referral 
resolution” to the TNDC, so voting for it “would not involve [a] commitment 
on substance.”** Aiken was ‘greatly pleased’ when Lodge finally informed him 
on October 23 that the United States would support the draft.°° The United 
States estimated there was no choice but to accept the resolution, and it was 
preferable to alternatives that “might attempt to put UNGA squarely on re- 
cord against any transfer or spread of weapons.”®° Britain followed the United 
States, as it fit Harold Macmillan’s efforts to reduce tensions. The rest of 
NATO fell into line. 


French Objections 


However, the French president, Charles de Gaulle, presented a dilemma. 
France held a special sentimental position in Irish nationalist memory. In a 
material sense, France was also a core member of the European Economic 
Community (EEC; founded in 1957). The EEC was crucial to Ireland’s trade 
relations as it moved toward export-led economic recovery under the new 
taoiseach, Sean Lemass. De Gaulle had returned to power in 1958 to restore 
French ‘grandeur, and a national deterrent was central to this. Aiken “as- 
sumed all along” that it was “unrealistic” to prevent France’s acquisition of 
atomic weapons.*” He informed the French and other delegations during the 
13th session (1958) that there was no intention to exclude France from the 
club. Aiken name-checked France as a member of the nuclear club in his 
milestone speech to the UNGA on September 19, 1958,°° but most govern- 
ments overlooked this, dictating reinforcement of the Irish message in 1959 to 
defuse French doubts.” Aiken was levelheaded, recognizing the absence of 
French public opinion in favor of restricting nuclear tests and nonprolifera- 
tion.” The Irish underscored to the Quai d’Orsay, in July 1959, that nuclear 
restriction would not apply to France.” The Irish draft resolution in 1959 in- 
cluded France as a nuclear club member in anticipation of French tests in 
Reggane,”* but France still reserved its attitude until the final vote in the UN. 


Neutral and the Nonaligned Objections 


The essential problem was that the first French test was scheduled for early 
1960, and the buildup to it was a spoiler for Ireland’s non-dissemination pro- 
posal in the 14th session in late 1959. An Afro-Asian campaign against the 
Sahara tests gained momentum, placing Ireland in the horns of a dilemma. 
Ireland did not wish to alienate the French or the Afro-Asians. The Irish solu- 
tion was that for health reasons it would have preferred no tests, but it quali- 
fied this to state that it did not question the French right to test, acknowledging 
the French were on the cusp of achieving nuclear status. Instead, Aiken ap- 
pealed to France for restraint, to take all necessary health precautions, not to 
test in the atmosphere, and to conduct tests underground. This fragile balance 
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allowed Ireland to support the Moroccan-led, 22-power Afro-Asian resolution 
in the First Committee calling for France to protect public health.” 

The Irish also had to monitor Sweden’s intentions. Not only was Sweden a 
policy entrepreneur in the field of constructive middle power politics, but it 
was a nuclear threshold state that potentially possessed the means to manufac- 
ture atomic weapons.” Irish estimates were that Sweden occupied a “very 
special position,” and they noted how elements of Swedish opinion were ad- 
vocating crossing the Rubicon.” However, the Irish were buoyed when in 
mid-November 1959 the government party’s (Social Democrats) Atomic 
Weapon Committee postponed a decision.” As Thomas Jonter has concluded, 
there was no technological urgency about a Swedish decision to acquire nu- 
clear weapons until 1961 when plutonium became available.”* 

At long last, Ireland’s diligence was rewarded. The UN First Committee 
adopted the Irish resolution (by 66 votes to nil with 13 abstentions) on 16 
November. The latter group consisted of the Eastern bloc (excluding Yugo- 
slavia), France, Spain, Peru, and Nationalist China, concerned about NATO 
nuclear sharing.” Aiken’s posture at the plenary on 20 November was that the 
resolution was a limited step. Even if a global non-dissemination deal failed to 
deliver or was breached, the nuclear powers and the world had nothing to lose 
and much to gain from seeking to stabilize the nuclear order. Support for the 
resolution increased to 68 in the plenary vote, so the landmark Resolution 
1380 passed.!” 


Setbacks and Renewed Hopes, 1960 


Next, Irish attention turned to the TNDC in the expectation that it would 
consider the question in line with the desire of Resolution 1380 (XIV). The 
TNDC convened on March 15, 1960. Unproductive discussions of the East- 
ern and Western plans for general and complete disarmament dominated be- 
fore the TNDC went into recess and the Four Power Summit in Paris 
commenced in May.” The ignominious collapse of the East-West summit on 
foot of the shooting down of Gary Powers U-2 photographic reconnaissance 
plane scuppered the fleeting Cold War thaw. The TNDC collapsed. In the 
estimation of Dag Hammarskjold, any possibility of progress on disarmament 
and a test ban was put on hold until after the US presidential elections and the 
settling in of a new US administration.'” Khrushchev was in a combative 
mood, taking advantage of American embarrassment over the U-2 incident 
and the final lame-duck months of the Eisenhower administration. 
Regardless, the Irish were not discouraged. In July, Boland counseled for a 
‘major intervention’ as the developments underscored the advantages of par- 
tial disarmament and confidence-building proposals, until ‘the tremendous 
obstacles’ blocking general and complete disarmament were overcome.'® 
Then, on September 20, 1960, Boland was elected president of the UNGA’s 
15th session.!* The United States, most West European countries, and NATO 
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backed him, as did many Latin American and moderate Afro-Asian states.! 
This wide level of support was an endorsement of Ireland’s acceptability as a 
moderate uncommitted state. Therefore, in September 1960, the DEA put 
forward a draft resolution that went “considerably further” than the limited 
1959’s Resolution 1380. It was time “to register progress” in the campaign to 
negotiate a nonproliferation agreement. To facilitate this, nuclear powers 
should voluntarily pledge not to hand over control of nuclear weapons, and 
non-nuclear powers to not acquire them.!%° 

The outlook was positive when the British ambassador, Sir Ian MacLennan, 
informed Cremin on September 13 that London had “become rather more 
favourable.” MacLennan claimed this arose from estimations “it might help 
Mr Khrushchev in his dealings with Mao Tse-Tung if, in replying to any re- 
quest from the latter to give China the bomb, he (Mr. Khrushchev) could al- 
lege an international undertaking not to do so.”!” 

Aiken’s address to the UNGA on October 6, 1960, underlined that non- 
proliferation was an indispensable element of his incrementalism. Invoking the 
memory of the paralysis of the League in the mid-1930s, he envisioned the 
UN had to surmount Cold War polemics. The UN’s function was to restrain 
the forces of “anarchy and violence,” but it could only achieve that gradually. 
To that end, ‘smaller countries’ had a responsibility to cooperate with the nu- 
clear powers to prevent a superpower confrontation during the Congo Crisis 
(which erupted in July 1960) and to prevent ‘indiscriminate destruction’ and 
minimize ‘further flash points! Speaking at the First Committee on 28 Oc- 
tober 1960, Aiken’s graduated approach was at the forefront. The task was to 
“live with the bomb” by negotiating a reciprocal restriction agreement be- 
tween nuclear and non-nuclear states and creating disarmed regional zones. 
On these foundations, progress would follow.!” 

By this point, the text of the Irish draft resolution was advanced. It lamented 
the TNDC’s failure before it had time to consider proliferation in line with 
Resolution 1380 (XIV) and urged all governments to pursue a pact appealing 
for “a temporary and voluntary” pledge between nuclear and non-nuclear 
powers.!!® Reinforced by British advice on the draft’s language, and London’s 
intercessions with Washington, on October 31, 1960, Ireland submitted the 
resolution for UN consideration.'!! To assist London’s intermediation with the 
United States, the Irish amended the draft resolution again on November | to 
add nuance to the draft’s request that nuclear powers refrain from transmitting 
nuclear information. To this end, they employed the word ‘relinquish’ instead 
of ‘handing over’ information or weapons. The British intimated they intended 
to vote for the resolution.'!? Simultaneously, the Americans informed the Irish 
UN delegation that they would not oppose it. Calculations were that the Sovi- 
ets would abstain, but Poland might support the resolution.'!* On foot of this, 
Japan, a firm American ally with a staunch anti-nuclear population, felt empow- 
ered to co-sponsor the resolution in mid-November.''* The Irish position 
gained three additional co-sponsors, Ghana, Mexico, and Morocco. 
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But almost as soon as the tantalizing prospect of NATO and US support 
materialized, on November 16, the mortified MacLennan informed Cremin, 
that contrary to earlier indications, opposition persisted among NATO part- 
ners, noting the United States “particularly had objections.” MacLennan 
expressed “deep personal regrets,” but Britain could not vote for the resolu- 
tion after all; it would find itself “out on a limb.” It would abstain in line 
with the United States and NATO, although “the idea behind the resolution 
is good.”!'5 

Irish probes of the US delegation in New York shed no light on the US 
volte-face. Irish speculation was that the United States wanted to “hold the 
threat of a nuclear-power West Germany against the Soviets.”!!° Bohlen, the 
special assistant to the secretary of state and the acting assistant secretary for 
international organization affairs, informed the Irish embassy in Washington on 
December 14, 1960, that while the United States would not act contrary to the 
spirit of Aiken’s resolution, the Russians were not negotiating in good faith in 
talks on testing, so the administration could not commit to a new policy when 
a new administration was about to enter office. In addition, Bohlen pointed to 
a new State Department proposal, the NATO multilateral nuclear force (MLF). 
The aim was to reassure partners by creating a centralized NATO force to di- 
minish demands for national deterrents. Bohlen talked about the ‘unification’ 
of all Western nuclear forces in NATO under SACEUR as “the greatest 
safeguard of all and it will remove the probability, almost the certainty, of West- 
ern Germany having to be admitted to the so-called Nuclear Club.” The State 
Department was nervous that Aiken’s resolution could thwart this.” Secretary 
of State Herter and Under Secretary of State C. Douglas Dillon disliked Ire- 
land’s shift away from the simple deferral procedure of 1959.!'8 They prevailed 
over the US mission in New York, which favored support for the resolution 
noting a positive vote would position the United States “on [the] side of [the] 
angels” on an issue possessing “tremendously emotional overtones.”!!® 

So, while the UN plenary passed the Irish-led Five Power resolution on 
December 20 with 68 votes to 0, the number of abstentions increased to 26 
compared to the 1959 vote. That reflected that the resolution went further 
than the 1959 referral tactic.’° The voting pattern had reversed, with the 
United States and many NATO members, in addition to the Philippines, 
South Africa, China, Australia, France, and many Latin American countries, 
abstaining. But the Soviet bloc now voted for the resolution. The vote consol- 
idated the rising tide demanding nonproliferation after the ill-fated TNDC. 
Revelations about a possible Israeli nuclear weapons program involving French 
assistance added to international anxieties.!?! 

Despite US efforts to pull rank and enforce a unanimous NATO absten- 
tionist line, a handful of Western-aligned states voted in favor. In retrospect, 
this was a departure. The Eisenhower administration believed that Aiken was 
misdirected, although well-intentioned. Moreover, Ireland had a powerful 
sleeping partner, Britain, who could not declare publicly in favor of the reso- 
lution. This was evidence of submerged differences between Britain, the junior 
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partner in the Special Relationship, and the United States concerning nuclear 
matters and Cold War management under Macmillan. 

Following the General Assembly’s adoption of the resolution in 1960, 
Aiken planned for the Irish-led Five Powers to persuade other governments to 
make simultaneous voluntary and unilateral declarations to abide by the oper- 
ative part of the resolution.!”? But the co-sponsors’ response to the Irish pro- 
posal was generally slow, reluctant, and tepid,” while Japan politely refused.” 
Unless the United States shifted course, unilateral declarations were a ‘non- 
starter, as Japan’s reaction pointed to the response of the US bloc.!”° 


The Kennedy Administration and the Adoption of Resolution 1665 


The arrival of John F. Kennedy (JFK) in January 1961 with a more ‘hopeful’ 
message in favor of relieving international tensions and expressions for pro- 
gress on arms control augured well.” But the abortive intervention in the Bay 
of Pigs (April) followed by Khrushchev’s savaging of Kennedy at the Vienna 
Summit (June), the building of the Berlin Wall (July), and the Soviet Union’s 
announcement of the ending of its voluntary test moratorium (August) pre- 
vented steps forward.'” Unperturbed, Aiken requested the item’s inscription 
on the agenda of the 16th UNGA rather than suspending the matter of non- 
proliferation, estimating that the matter was too important. !?8 

The Irish retreated from the 1960 resolution’s language in a key respect, 
neglecting British advice, with unintended effects. The 1961 draft invited nu- 
clear powers “not to give” weapons to non-nuclear powers instead of “not 
relinquishing control.” The change almost scuttled the effort, even though the 
United States was prepared to back the Irish resolution as it was.” By the early 
autumn, the Kennedy administration had defined its defense and alliance poli- 
cies after months of reviews. It renovated the US attitude to nonproliferation. 
Gone was ambivalence toward the nuclearization of allies. Kennedy and his 
secretary of state, Dean Acheson, adopted an unmistakable nonproliferation 
philosophy. A reinforcement of centralized American control to prevent allies 
from effectively using American nuclear weapons, information, and technology 
emerged in 1961. The US presidency took the unprecedented step of estab- 
lishing an arms control agency (in September 1961).!*° The import of this US 
makeover became apparent to the Irish by degrees in late 1961. 

What it would mean was that the critical impediment to Aiken now was not 
the United States, it was its NATO allies.!*! As the Berlin Crisis mounted, 
many Western Europeans reasserted their need to access NATO nuclear weap- 
ons under sharing arrangements. They fretted about abandonment by the 
United States and worried about the implications of the Irish proposal for the 
MLE concept that the Eisenhower administration had introduced. In simple 
terms, MLF was a projected multinational, integrated NATO nuclear force 
involving broad European participation. NATO as an organization would 
control the deterrent, and the decision to use it would be with NATO SA- 
CEUR as originally proposed in 1960. It could hedge against a US strategic 
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retreat from Europe and obviate demands for national deterrents. The Ken- 
nedy administration intimated that it was favorable to the MLF concept in 
1961.'” But this was a feeble commitment for political rather than military 
reasons. (The aim of the conjuring trick was to erode proliferation by granting 
allies token access or symbolic involvement in a multinational nuclear force 
that no European state controlled independently). 

NATO secretary-general, Dirk Stikker; Belgium; and the Netherlands con- 
tended that the Irish resolution was in ‘basic contradiction’ with US efforts to 
develop NATO as a multilateral nuclear power. In contrast, Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk and the Department of State contended the resolution applied to 
national forces and not multinational entities such as NATO’s MLF.'** The 
problem was less about the Irish amending their resolution in any fundamental 
or important way. It was more about manufacturing consensus among NATO 
members on an American or British interpretation of it.'** 

Washington was categorical: the resolution was “not inconsistent with 
[the] participation of NATO’s non-nuclear nations in either present stockpile 
arrangements for any multilateral arrangements that might be envisaged.”'** 
Despite this, most of NATO would not support it without amendment.!?‘ 
The United States went along with a UK stratagem of proposing a limited 
amendment to the Irish to allay allies’ fears, although many wanted a more 
extensive revision of the Irish resolution than the United Kingdom’s minimal 
finessing.'*” The other NATO members ‘reluctantly’ accepted the UK amend- 
ment on October 25 as the solution, except for France and Portugal, who still 
saw it as perilously ambiguous. ° 

There was no indication that Irish sources were aware of the large-scale 
internal NATO deliberations until the Anglo-American missions to the UN 
met with Sean Ronan on October 27 to secure the necessary revision to satisfy 
NATO.'? The Canadians and Dutch made similar points to the British and 
Americans.'*° All four delegations attached ‘considerable importance’ to the 
unhelpful ambiguity of the word ‘accept, which would store up complications 
in the parliaments of NATO states.!*! 

Aiken instructed that the resolution should instead read that non-nuclear 
states “undertake not to make or acquire possession of such weapons.”!* This 
initially triggered ‘concern’ for Rusk, who surmised it would displease allies and 
US policy. Moreover, US nuclear law referred “to acquisition of control rather 
than possession.”'** Notwithstanding that Aiken and the Irish had played the 
game sufficiently well to make the resolution palatable so that when it circulated 
to the First Committee on November 17, it “commanded wide if not unani- 
mous support.”'“* To deflect France’s intention to abstain, the Irish delegation 
adopted a ‘procedural legerdemain’ of proposing the resolution’s adoption by 
acclamation at the General Assembly plenary, to which the French grudgingly 
agreed.“ Resolution 1665 (XIV) was passed on December 4, 1961. 

The entire episode in 1961 reveals that Dean Rusk’s power as secretary of 
state was indispensable in supporting the Irish resolution throughout October 
1961 against the dissenting views of most US allies, including France, West 
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Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, Greece, Luxembourg, and Portu- 
gal. It illustrated a sea change in the Kennedy administration, as JFK was the 
first president to strongly underline the dangers of nuclear proliferation. But it 
was Rusk and the United States, supported by Britain, together with measured 
accommodation by Aiken that eventually surmounted the objections in several 
NATO capitals. 


Aiken and the NPT Negotiations 1962-68 


Aiken’s prognosis remained after 1962: the international community had to 
identify and solve problems ‘one by one’, constructing ‘areas of law’ (func- 
tional or regional), and uphold the United Nations as a global institution as 
the guarantor of international order and peace. In this way, tensions could 
‘subside.’'*6 He was matter-of-fact—general and complete disarmament was 
not imminent but the window of opportunity to stop nonproliferation was 
closing rapidly. He regarded resolution 1665 (XIV) as ‘definitive, but there 
was “no magic wand” to bring it about.!*7 

At first, the prospects for nonproliferation appeared to rally. The 
Eighteen-National Disarmament Committee (ENDC), which was endorsed 
by the UNGA, following the urging of Washington and Moscow, had begun 
its work in March 1962, and nonproliferation was part of its agenda. The “US 
was keen on” Ireland becoming a member, but Aiken politely declined.'* The 
Department of External Affairs was underfunded and understaffed and had no 
Disarmament/Nonproliferation section; it simply lacked the capacity to en- 
gage in detailed and prolonged disarmament negotiations. The United States 
and USSR were co-chairmen of the ENDC, and both of their draft treaties on 
general and complete disarmament included nonproliferation as one of the 
first steps toward disarmament.!* Thus, there was a vital bipolar convergence 
that could serve as a basis. Aiken, rather than making a formal request to the 
ENDC, directed Irish diplomats to make representations to the members of 
the ENDC to fulfill UNGA Resolution 1665 (XVI).!°° 

East-West détente developed in the aftermath of the Cuban Missile Crisis of 
October 1962, impelled by the dramatization of the sobering consequences of 
nuclear brinksmanship. Aiken welcomed the resulting Moscow Limited Test 
Ban Treaty (LTBT) as “the first break-through” in the “long search” for some 
nuclear weapons agreement. He qualified that it was of “psychological” value, 
but it was not an intractable barrier to proliferation. He prognosticated a spread 
of nuclear weapons “in geometrical progression in ever widening circles through- 
out the world.” Referencing the Missile Crisis as a demonstration of the ease 
with which the “uneasy balance of power” could be upset, he said it accentuated 
the need to give immediate effect to resolution 1665 (XVI) in a global pact.’*! 
He reasoned that such a pact would make the next logical step to the LTBT. 

Regardless of some hopeful outward indications in 1963 and 1964, 
according to the Irish DEA,'” the insoluble disagreement between the 
United States and USSR about the MLF remained. That made progress on 
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nonproliferation ‘most difficult, despite the atmosphere of detente and a 
mutual agreement on the importance of pursuing nonproliferation.!°® Aiken 
was, therefore, diffident in expressing views on the MLF publicly. He was in 
no mood to be drawn into a most divisive controversy between the US/ 
NATO and USSR: did resolution 1665 (XIV) permit the US to transfer nu- 
clear weapons to the proposed MLF? Instead, he sidestepped it. There was no 
advantage in becoming entangled in the interminable wrangle. In 1964, all 
Irish missions were directed on Aiken’s behalf that the MLF was a ‘hypothetical 
proposition.’ Irish representatives should limit themselves to the observation 
that all states ought to comply with Resolution 1665 (XIV) immediately. Any 
arrangements agreed upon as part of that should not breach the resolution. 
Time did not allow “to delay action because ofa future possible contingency.”!** 
Abstract problems should not obstruct the search for and implementation of 
practical solutions, in effect.!*° 

In any event, the MLF did not come into being, owing to a lack of enthu- 
siasm among America’s European partners, including eventually West Ger- 
many. The first Chinese test on October 16 refocused US and international 
attention on the presumed perils of proliferation, leading to the Gilpatric re- 
port to President Johnson in January 1965. Gilpatric advised the prioritization 
of nonproliferation as a strategic priority necessitating a retreat from the MLF 
and the establishment of the Nuclear Planning Group, which unblocked the 
US-Soviet logjam over the NPT. In that sense, Aiken was in tune with the new 
undercurrents when he urged the UN Disarmament Commission in May 
1965 that the nuclear powers proceed to negotiate the NPT with all haste. 
That would reduce the chances of nuclear weapons “being used somewhere at 
some time by a lunatic national leader or revolutionary.” '*° He pressed nuclear 
powers to offer non-nuclear states positive security guarantees.!*” If the efforts 
to negotiate a treaty succeeded, it would have a positive effect on reducing 
tension in the international security environment comparable to the LTBT.! 
He grew more insistent at the UN First Committee in November 1966 and 
declared it might be feasible to keep the peace between five nuclear powers. 
But at some point, beyond that, a calamity was inevitable as the uneasy strate- 
gic balance would be destabilized by proliferation.!°” 

Aiken greeted news of the opening of the Treaty of Tlatelolco establishing 
an Nuclear Weapons Free Zone (NWEZ) in Latin America for signing in June 
1967 as a ‘psychological stimulant’ to impel the finalization of the ongoing 
nonproliferation talks and adding to the Antarctic Treaty (1959), LTBT 
(1963), and Outer Space Treaty (1967).'°° The ENDC met the deadline of 
March 1968 set by the UNGA to produce a draft NPT, and it opened for 
signature on July 1, 1968. In remarks to the First Committee of the UN on 
May 6, 1968, Aiken commended the United States, USSR, and Britain for 
resolving their differences and displaying wisdom. Acknowledging that some 
delegations may not have been fully satisfied with all the clauses, he counseled 
self-control and repeated the advice of his Canadian counterpart to “put pro- 
gress before perfection.”!°! He reckoned that there was a “growing realiza- 
tion” that acquiring nuclear weapons increased risk, not security. In recognition 
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of Aiken’s catalytic role in articulating the proliferation hazard and putting 
forward an outline solution with the unanimous backing ofthe UN, he was 
invited to sign the treaty in Moscow on June 30, 1968. 


Conclusion 


In the final analysis, Irish neutrality was a critical component in the eventual 
success of Aiken’s campaign that led to the General Assembly Resolution 1665 
(XIV). It endowed Ireland with credibility among the strengthening decolo- 
nized contingent of independent states at the UN after 1955. Decolonization 
transformed the Western “old [white] men’s club” and the automatic US ma- 
jority, requiring a retuning to the new balance in the UNGA. Ireland could 
claim affinity as a postcolonial state. Aiken, a former republican revolutionary, 
and the unrepentant defender of wartime neutrality possessed cachet, although 
he had renounced political violence decades earlier. His steadfastness in forg- 
ing an uncommitted outlook also won respect in the Soviet bloc. 

Simultaneously, Ireland’s Western links granted it the ability to negotiate 
with the Americans and it retained ties with many countries of the British 
Commonwealth, even though it had left that body. Its idiosyncratic, but inti- 
mate, relationship with Britain was a diplomatic asset that assisted Aiken’s ef- 
forts to assuage Washington and NATO’s apprehensions about nonproliferation 
and finesse the texts of resolutions. To that extent, to borrow from the con- 
temporary lexicon, Aiken’s neutral Ireland possessed ‘soft power’ at a hinge 
point in global governance. The UN was transforming from a restricted body 
dominated by the Northern Hemisphere. Aiken and O’Brien recognized Ire- 
land’s latent power and actualized it to transform Ireland into a bridgebuilder 
and a catalyst for change. Aiken captured and articulated the intuitive, but as 
yet inchoate, concerns about the spread of nuclear weapons. He was impelled 
by his profound anxieties to mitigate a conspicuously crisis-ridden phase in the 
Cold War, occasioned by the Soviet Union’s erosion of American nuclear su- 
periority and the temptation of allies to engage in nuclear hedging. 

Overall, although Ireland was not prepared to invest a significant propor- 
tion of its diplomatic resources in the interminable discussions about nuclear 
weapons after 1961, Aiken’s foreign policy propelled the nonproliferation 
campaign before then. He estimated this to be in Ireland’s enlightened self- 
interest. Operationally, Aiken recognized the interests of the United States 
and NATO had to be accommodated and realized that some modulation of 
the resolution was necessary to overcome their criticisms. In that, he displayed 
realism and unquenchable patience and perseverance. He succeeded in secur- 
ing a nonproliferation resolution in 1961, although Ireland possessed only 
restricted diplomatic resources. Finally, he estimated that the crucial final steps 
to unblocking the path to a pact lay with the nuclear powers because the key 
to nonproliferation was uniting Moscow and Washington who would, in turn, 
convince their allies and non-nuclear powers to accept the NPT. That came 
after the Chinese test of 1964, which occasioned Washington’s prioritization 
of nonproliferation and its abandonment of the MLF. 
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6 Sweden 


Nuclear Acquisition or Disarmament? 


Thomas Jonter 


Introduction 


During the 1950s, Sweden had extensive plans to acquire nuclear weapons. 
Heavy investments in a dual-use program were launched which, step by step, 
advanced the capability to produce them. Leading military and politicians ar- 
gued that Sweden needed to have atomic bombs to defend its neutrality in the 
event ofa war. These plans did not go unchallenged and from the mid-1950s 
the nuclear weapons plans came under heavy criticism. Social Democratic 
prime minister Tage Erlander, who initially was in favor of acquiring nuclear 
weapons, had to strike a balance between proponents and opponents in parlia- 
ment and within his own party. A compromise with the political opposition 
was made at the end of the 1950s, to the extent that Sweden would wait to 
make a final decision on whether it should acquire atomic bombs or not. The 
underlying idea was that Sweden should study the security situation in the 
years ahead and conduct defense research at the same time. A “wait-and-see 
policy” started to emerge where the military and the Conservative Party sup- 
ported an acquisition, while the Social Democratic Party, the Liberal Party, 
and the Centre Party argued that the international political development 
would decide whether Sweden should say yes or no to nuclear weapons. 

At the beginning of the 1960s, the Social Democratic government under 
the leadership of Tage Erlander had, however, in practice, started to back 
down from its nuclear weapons ambitions and deployed a strategy that 
promoted international disarmament. At the United Nations and through re- 
gional cooperative efforts, Sweden advanced proposals aimed at creating nu- 
clear weapon-free zones, banning nuclear testing, and achieving nuclear 
disarmament. The disarmament policy evolved therefore as a Swedish policy 
priority in parallel with the Swedish nuclear weapons debate in the 1960s. Fi- 
nally, even the military and the Conservative Party gave up their support of 
acquiring nuclear weapons. In 1968, Sweden signed the Treaty on the Non- 
proliferation of Nuclear Weapons (NPT) and since then disarmament has 
remained a core feature of Swedish foreign policy,’ which laid the basis for a 
new and successful Swedish foreign policy during the Cold War. Under the 
leadership of Olof Palme, who replaced Erlander as prime minister in 1969, 
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Sweden gradually embraced a highly profiled “active foreign policy” in the 
interest of East-West détente, North-South dialogue, and so-called Third 
World solidarity. The core of this policy was to defend “small state interests” 
as a discursive alternative to the bipolarity dominated by the United States and 
the Soviet Union during the Cold War. In this context, the Swedish disarma- 
ment policy based on the nation’s neutrality played a key role in defining and 
developing this active foreign policy.’ 

The aim of this chapter is to outline how Sweden invested much political 
will into creating an international legal framework for preventing the spread of 
nuclear weapons. The signing of the NPT in 1968, and the ratification of it in 
1970, meant that the concept of security had undergone a significant change. 
During the 1950s, nuclear weapons were seen among the political and military 
elite as tools for protection and deterrence. At the end of the 1960s, nuclear 
weapons were considered threats to international security, humanity, and Swe- 
den’s own survival as a nation.* This chapter will show how the reversal process 
evolved and how Swedish foreign policy underwent a transition from deter- 
rence to a policy that was based on détente and an active role to support the 
emerging NPT regime. 


The Nuclear Weapon Plans - A Brief Background 


When NATO was established in 1949, Sweden continued its traditional non- 
aligned policy: non-participation in military alliances in peacetime aiming at 
neutrality in the event of war.’ Against this background and in line with the 
goal of the Swedish security policy of building a strong and independent 
military defense, Sweden started to look into the possibility of manufacturing 
nuclear weapons. The initiative came from the military in the first place; how- 
ever, these plans were also supported by a small faction within the Social 
Democratic government that stayed in power all through the 1950s and 
1960s. The prime minister, Tage Erlander, and the defense minister, Torsten 
Nilsson, were clearly in favor of Swedish nuclear weapons acquisition in this 
early period. The main arguments in favor of Swedish nuclear weapons were 
that they would be necessary for deterring the Soviet Union from attacking 
Sweden and for upholding Sweden’s policy of political nonalignment.° 
During the 1950s and 1960s, Sweden invested heavily in this military pro- 
gram. Two reactors were built in order to produce plutonium of weapons-grade 
quality, a uranium plant and a fuel element facility were set up, and a program 
for weapons carrier systems was designed. As early as 1955, the responsible 
organization for this dual-use program, the Swedish National Defense Re- 
search Agency (FOA), drew the conclusion that it was technically feasible from 
then on for Sweden to produce a nuclear weapon, given access to plutonium. 
Technically, the plutonium question had been solved, although it would be 
modified over time. It was equally clear to FOA what steps would have to be 
taken in the production process and approximately what the project as a whole 
would cost in terms of capital and scientific and technical expertise. A nuclear 
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weapons program with the goal of producing 100 so-called tactical nuclear 
weapons emerged on the FOA’s drawing boards. The weapons carrier systems 
discussed during the mid-1950s were primarily missiles carried by Swed- 
ish-built attack aircraft, such as the A 32 Lansen (the Lans) and A 35 Draken 
(the Dragon). They could carry nuclear weapons mounted on short-range 
missiles and were constructed by the Swedish company SAAB, a key actor in 
the Swedish defense industry.” 

Plans for Swedish nuclear weapons began to be discussed openly around 
the mid-1950s. Earlier it had been a question for a smaller circle of politicians, 
the military leadership, and scientists involved in nuclear weapons research. A 
serious debate started, however, following a study by the supreme commander 
that was presented in 1954.8 The Conservative Party argued in the parliamen- 
tary debate in line with the supreme commander’s arguments that Sweden has 
to be equipped with atomic bombs. This discussion put Prime Minister Er- 
lander in a difficult situation since he wanted to avoid an open public debate 
because his own party was divided on the issue. In his view, the best option 
would have been if his party made up its mind and thereafter searched to reach 
a joint decision with the liberal-conservative opposition. The Social Demo- 
cratic Party also included a pacifist wing that was against any expansion of the 
armed forces. It included the Federation of Social Democratic Women (SSKF), 
which initiated grassroots campaigns against Swedish nuclear weapons as soon 
as the public debate started. The issue was further complicated for Prime Min- 
ister Erlander, and those in the political leadership who were in favor of nu- 
clear acquisition, by the resistance of one of the government’s most powerful 
members, Minister of Foreign Affairs Osten Undén. The foreign minister 
started to act against an acquisition arguing that it would be better for Sweden 
to strive toward international nuclear disarmament. According to Unden, 
Swedish possession of nuclear weapons would create a more unstable security 
political situation since such possession could provoke a preventive nuclear 
weapons strike against Sweden by the Soviet Union.’ 

Hence, Erlander wrestled with how to handle the nuclear weapons issue to 
avoid too divisive conflicts within his own party. The prime minister started to 
build support for a “freedom of action” strategy, buying time to prepare for a 
later decision. He convened meetings in different Social Democratic power 
groups to gain support for this “wait-and-see” approach. A strategy emerged 
where the intention was to postpone the decision on nuclear weapons acquisi- 
tion until 1958. There were two reasons why Erlander thought this would be 
preferable. First of all, there was no need to make a decision before 1958 since 
additional knowledge about the technical prerequisites for nuclear weapons 
production was needed anyhow. Second, international nuclear disarmament 
negotiations between the United States and the Soviet Union were ongoing, 
and Erlander did not want to make these talks more complicated by deciding 
Sweden would produce nuclear weapons, too, which he thought would likely 
lead to further global proliferation.’° The Liberal and the Centre Parties 
supported Erlander’s and the Social Democratic government’s line to wait and 
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see until the political and technological basis for a decision became clearer. 
Conservative Party Leader Jarl Hjalmarsson claimed that he supported the 
acquisition of tactical nuclear weapons, but because of the party’s agreement, 
they would not seek a decision on the matter.” 

The evolution of the debate changed Erlander’s mind, as he had doubts 
about the nuclear option toward the end of the 1950s.!? He increasingly saw 
his role as responsible for backing down from the nuclear weapon plans and, 
consequently, reached out to Osten Undén and started developing a disarma- 
ment strategy instead. 


The Disarmament Policy Emerges, 1961-1963 


As a part of the disarmament strategy that aimed at steering Sweden away from 
the nuclear weapon path, Undén came to play an active role.'? One of his initia- 
tives was to create an “Atom-Free Club,” of which the idea was to convince states 
that did not have nuclear weapons to further commit themselves to abstain from 
developing, acquiring, or storing such weapons.!* By establishing a common 
ground among the Non-Nuclear Weapon States (NNWS), Undeén’s intention 
was to pressure the existing nuclear powers to enter negotiations on a nuclear 
Test Ban Treaty, which he considered an important first step on the path toward 
complete nuclear disarmament.’ 

In 1961, Undén intensified Sweden’s disarmament efforts by asking Alva 
Myrdal, who had recently returned from serving as the Swedish ambassador to 
India, to investigate the possibility for developing a Swedish disarmament 
program.!° Her work resulted in several reports listing potential actions on 
behalf of Sweden.” In her view (which became an essential pillar in the emerg- 
ing Swedish active foreign policy), small states, especially nonaligned states, 
could not avoid taking responsibility given their position between the Eastern 
and Western blocs. In fact, a small Western neutral state such as Sweden could 
present proposals to the United Nations (UN) that could find solutions or, at 
least, reduce the risks of war.!® Earlier, the government considered disarma- 
ment to be an affair of the great powers only, hindering small states like Swe- 
den from taking the initiative.” However, this negative assessment started to 
change in the early 1960s as a part of Sweden’s emerging active foreign policy. 
The traditional, more strict neutrality policy started to give way to a more 
engaged nonaligned foreign policy. 

When the UN General Assembly (UNGA) met in October 1961, Foreign 
Minister Unden opened his address by stating: “No issue on the agenda of the 
General Assembly is of greater importance than disarmament.””° Even though 
many of the Western allies opposed what has come to be called the Undén 
Plan, the UNGA adopted a resolution based on his proposal on December 4, 
1961. The Undén Plan has to be understood as part of a more ambitious strat- 
egy aimed at full and comprehensive nuclear disarmament. After the adoption 
of the resolution by a majority vote in the UNGA, it was sent back to all UN 
governments for a written response.”! The initiative met with strong opposition 
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from the United States and NATO members (with the exception of Canada, 
Denmark, and Norway), causing it to lose momentum.” However, 58 states 
voted in favor of the proposal, among them the Nordic Countries, Austria, 
Brazil, Ireland, Israel, Japan, Mexico, and the Eastern European states.?? Undén 
and Myrdal had understood from the beginning that the proposal had small, if 
any, chances of success. The initiative was taken with the aim of pressuring the 
Nuclear Weapon States (NWS) to start negotiations on a Test Ban Treaty and 
to place Sweden as an important actor in the discussion. In Unden’s view, by 
combining undertakings of the NNWS with measures that would limit the 
freedom of action of the NWS, even small states could have an impact. This 
strategy would become a central pillar of Sweden’s subsequent engagement and 
was soon strengthened further when, on June 20, 1961, the United States 
proposed that Sweden should be one of the nonaligned states to be included in 
the enlarged Disarmament Conference in Geneva.” 

One reason for the US proposal was that getting Sweden engaged at the 
international level, would strengthen the forces in the country working against 
nuclear weapon acquisition. The United States feared that Sweden could oth- 
erwise embark on a program and become the world’s fifth nuclear weapon 
state.’ Stockholm accepted the invitation in March 1962, seeing it as an op- 
portunity to have a greater impact on ongoing and future negotiations. In 
fact, Sweden became the only Western nonaligned country included in the 
Eighteen Nations Disarmament Committee (ENDC) in Geneva. Alva Myrdal, 
who headed the Swedish delegation, was also appointed minister for disarma- 
ment, which demonstrated that disarmament was a highly prioritized area of 
Swedish foreign policy at the time.” In addition to Myrdal, the Swedish disar- 
mament delegation at the ENDC came to include Rolf Edberg, Carl Henrik 
von Platen, MP Manne Stahl, lieutenant general G.A. Westring, Special Ad- 
viser on international law to the Foreign Ministry Hans Blix (who later be- 
came secretary-general of the International Atomic Energy Agency) and Jan 
Prawitz, a research engineer from the FOA.” 

Later that year, the Cuban Missile Crisis and its diplomatic repercussions at 
the UN gave Sweden a golden opportunity to use its position as the only 
Western neutral state at the ENDC to influence the superpowers to start real 
negotiations on a Test Ban Treaty. Myrdal and the new Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Torsten Nilsson, presented the first proposals on the issue in late Oc- 
tober and early November 1962.’8 From the Swedish perspective, the Cuban 
Missile Crisis had to be viewed from a broader perspective, including the su- 
perpower’s unwillingness to make real efforts to negotiate, formulate, and sign 
a treaty against nuclear weapons testing. This led to a dangerous and unpre- 
dictable situation where the line between war and peace was hanging on a 
loose thread. Furthermore, the reluctance toward a treaty on nuclear tests had 
the consequence that other states continued exploring ways to acquire nuclear 
weapons in their security-seeking ambitions. In other words, the world had to 
expect more and more NWS in the future if the superpowers, especially the 
United States and the USSR, did not take on the responsibility for a ban on 
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testing nuclear weapons. In fact, both Myrdal and Nilsson made public state- 
ments that Sweden could be one of these new NWS if the superpowers failed 
to agree on a legally binding treaty against further nuclear weapons tests.” 

In Myrdal’s view, a successful proposal had to take three criteria into consid- 
eration. First, it had to be seen as advantageous to both the United States and 
the Soviet Union, second, it needed to unblock the current negotiation stale- 
mate, and third, it had to establish an agreed control system (the verification 
aspect). At least two of these three criteria had to be fulfilled, she argued in a 
1961 memorandum.” This approach became a leading principle guiding 
Swedish disarmament policy, enabling it to play a mediating role between the 
United States and the USSR. The Swedish active foreign policy was considered 
at times too confrontative from a Finnish perspective, according to Tapio Jun- 
tunen.*! On the other hand, Sweden did not have to pay attention to the views 
of the Kremlin as closely as Finland had to, given its special relationship with 
the Soviet Union. In that respect, the active foreign policy gave Sweden more 
room for maneuver to push for initiatives that not always were appreciated by 
the two superpowers. In the Swedish strategy, a ban on nuclear tests was the 
first stepping stone on the way to a general and complete nuclear disarmament, 
and Sweden could play an active role to make that happen. Swedish diplomats 
and leading politicians invested a great deal of resources and political prestige 
to convince the superpowers to enter negotiations with the goal of reaching 
concrete results, which previous talks (ongoing since 1958) between the 
United States and the USSR had not been able to achieve. One of the stum- 
bling blocks was the disagreement on how to control each party’s compliance 
with a potential treaty. The USSR argued, initially, that a kind of self-inspection 
should be used with a minimal role for an international supervisory body. The 
United States, on the other hand, insisted that a control system had to be es- 
tablished, where other nuclear states and neutral parties were responsible for 
the inspections. Moreover, the US administration also held a detection system 
with the capacity of remote surveillance control, albeit such a technology did 
not currently exist. Therefore, the US administration was not willing to sign an 
agreement.” Against this background, Sweden started to talk to both sides, 
aiming at unlocking the situation, especially since Stockholm had developed 
fairly advanced technological know-how in the nuclear field, leading Swedish 
scientists to the conclusion that it would, in fact, be possible to implement a 
functioning remote detection system. This competence was used successfully 
by the Swedish delegation under the leadership of Myrdal, assuring Sweden a 
key role in the ENDC.* Several useful contacts were deployed in this lobbying 
process. For example, the husband of Myrdal, the world-famous economist 
Gunnar Myrdal, called his friend, the vice president of the United States, Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, and other influential figures in the US administration, inform- 
ing them about the latest scientific developments in the field of detection 
technology that the US disarmament delegation seemed to ignore.** These 
efforts bore fruits. The US position changed during this period, starting to 
favor Sweden’s approach and the resolution proposal of the 30 nonaligned 
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states presented in 1962 and 1963.* As a result, the Partial Test Ban Treaty 
(PTBT) was signed in 1963. It would, however, be naive to maintain that 
Washington changed its mind solely due to Stockholm’s diplomatic influence. 
The Cuban Missile Crisis itself had served as a wake-up call, teaching the US 
administration that a well-functioning ban treaty was in its own interest. But it 
is fair to say that the Swedish mediation efforts supported by 29 other nona- 
ligned states helped to unlock the stalemate between the superpowers. 

In fact, Sweden used its scientific and technical know-how at different 
meetings and negotiations throughout the 1960s. As George H. Quester 
noted, “[T]he Swedish delegation at Geneva saw itself as an independent 
source of expertise.”?° Myrdal saw Sweden’s role within the ENDC as having 
to aid poorer neutral states with technical assistance. In a letter to Sweden’s 
UN representative, she wrote, “Since most of the non-nuclear delegations 
have hardly any knowledge of these topics, the Swedish delegation felt it nec- 
essary to (...) take greater responsibility to be oriented in these topics, a duty 
mostly born by our experts.”” According to the International Realations 
scholar Emma Rosengren, this role was also motivated by Sweden’s view of 
itself as a technical and politically superior power, leading to a sentiment of 
duty toward other nonaligned states that were less developed and enjoyed less 
political influence.’ The main reason for this was the ambitious Swedish nu- 
clear weapon program that had given its scientists their competence in nuclear 
research and development. They were subsequently used by the Swedish del- 
egation as experts and advisors. At various international forums, the Swedish 
government launched scientific initiatives particularly aimed at developing 
tools and methods that could detect and identify underground explosions. In 
May 1966, for example, Sweden organized a conference on detection technol- 
ogy with participants from the NNWS. The conference became an important 
part of the work to establish a “detection club,” which was one of Sweden’s 
disarmament priorities at the time.? As a part of this engagement, the Swedish 
Defence Research Agency set up a seismological detection station in 1969 in 
the municipality of Hagfors. The nuclear tests carried out by the Soviet Union 
were, for obvious reasons, of great interest, but also activities conducted by 
the United States, United Kingdom, China, and France were investigated.*° 


Sweden Joins the PTBT: 1963-68 


Despite Sweden’s active engagement in Geneva, its own signature on the 
PTBT was not a foregone conclusion since it meant that its own “freedom of 
action policy” would be harder to follow, disenchanting several parts of Stock- 
holm’s political class. Myrdal and the Social Democratic government were in 
favor of signing the treaty, while the military leaders and the Conservative 
Party still insisted on the acquisition of nuclear weapons. They argued that the 
signing had negative consequences for a real freedom of action policy. In the- 
ory, it was of course still possible for Sweden to manufacture nuclear weapons, 
even if they joined the PTBT, since underground nuclear weapons tests would 
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still be allowed under the agreement. In practice, however, it implied a clear 
limitation of Sweden’s chances to gain nuclear weapon capabilities. On top of 
that, the entire Swedish disarmament policy launched by Undén and Myrdal 
was based on the idea that it would replace the nuclear weapons option in 
Swedish security policy. In 1963, the entire Social Democratic leadership 
stood behind this approach. It was not clear, however, whether the Liberal 
Party and the Center Party—unlike the Social Democrats—had completely 
abandoned the nuclear weapons plans. It was a difficult situation for the Social 
Democratic leadership. At the decisive meeting of the Committee of Foreign 
Affairs on August 6, 1963, Foreign Minister Nilsson, who had replaced Un- 
dén shortly before the Cuban Missile Crisis, had to walk a tightrope between 
the proponents of Swedish nuclear weapons (who, however, did not advocate 
for nuclear weapons as strongly as before) and opponents who felt that they 
had the wind in their back. In his introduction, Nilsson wanted to indicate 
that freedom of action was still a possible posture and a valid policy. In the 
end, even the Conservative Party agreed to sign the treaty.“ Even though the 
Swedish government was not completely satisfied with the PTBT (since it did 
not include underground nuclear weapons tests), it held a symbolic meaning, 
showing that international unity could be reached on issues related to the 
great power’s security.” 

When Ireland presented its resolution on a nonproliferation agreement at 
the UNGA, the Swedish government approached this proposal with a great 
deal of skepticism. In Swedish eyes, the proposal was too one-sided on pre- 
venting further proliferation, which would only cement the NWS’s monopoly 
on their nuclear arsenals. Myrdal and the Swedish government believed that 
an international treaty needed to include a long-term goal of nuclear disarma- 
ment.** However, Stockholm would, step by step, reconsider its position and 
started to work for amendments to the treaty with the goal of increasing the 
balance of commitments between the NNWS and NWS. It was critical to 
Stockholm that the disarmament aspect—meaning the elimination of all, or at 
least most nuclear weapons—became a central aspect of the treaty. Sweden 
was willing to give up its nuclear ambitions, but only if the NWS demon- 
strated their commitment to making sacrifices, too. In a way, Sweden used a 
double-track policy in the following NPT negotiations to push the NWS to 
accept disarmament as a central aspect of an international agreement. Myrdal 
and Nilsson went as far as to argue that Sweden might be forced to acquire 
nuclear weapons if the NWS were not willing to include disarmament com- 
mitments in the treaty. 

On August 6, 1963, the Irish resolution was discussed at a meeting with the 
Swedish Committee of Foreign Affairs. Nilsson briefed the committee on 
the government’s position,® stating that the cabinet had positive views on the 
agreement that the United States, the USSR, and Great Britain had now 
started negotiating and that Sweden should sign and adhere to it as soon as 
possible. Nilsson continued, however, that joining such a treaty required the 
government to take a position on the proposal since it would have to be 
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ratified. It was true, the foreign minister emphasized, that the treaty’s scope 
would be limited since the focus of the negotiations was on nonproliferation. 
However, he stressed that the start of the great powers negotiations must be 
viewed as a major success and should be interpreted as “the first step on the 
path to detente.”* Furthermore, he argued, it was in Sweden’s interest to sup- 
port such negotiations since more substantial agreements might follow, possi- 
bly leading to real disarmament efforts. 

After the foreign minister’s opening speech, Prime Minister Erlander 
continued by saying that before the government had taken a position, the 
military leadership’s assessment had been obtained. The military leadership’s 
representative at the meeting, General Almgren, argued that if real freedom of 
action were to continue, it would be better if Sweden did not sign the treaty. 
The opposition parties, however, were more willing to sign the treaty than the 
military leadership. That the Liberal Party leader, Bertil Ohlin, and the Center 
Party chairman, Gunnar Hedlund, supported the government’s position was 
not strange because they, like the Social Democrats, had become increasingly 
skeptical of nuclear weapon acquisition. Together, the three parties were the 
architects behind the freedom of action position. What was sensational was 
that even the Conservative Party’s new chairman, Gunnar Heckscher, claimed 
he and his party also supported the disarmament policy.* 

Hence, when the issue of the test ban was addressed in parliament, in No- 
vember 1963, the government had the support of several members of the 
Conservative Party,‘ who argued the treaty did not rule out Swedish acquisi- 
tion of nuclear weapons in the future if the global security situation deterio- 
rated and favored such a decision. This view was not shared by Social 
Democrats, Liberals, and Centre parliamentarians, who stressed that Sweden 
should do everything in its ability, together with other states, to create a world 
where nuclear weapons would play a minor role and eventually be eliminated 
altogether. Both chambers of parliament approved the proposal.” 


Signing the NPT 


In the internal discussions that followed on how Sweden should approach the 
Irish proposal to set up an international treaty on reducing the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons, it was argued that it is not enough to just sign the treaty 
without pushing for additional requirements for comprehensive disarmament. 
The United States, the USSR, and Great Britain could be content that their 
goal of preventing other states from acquiring nuclear weapons was achieved, 
while at the same time, they retained the privilege of keeping their weapons of 
mass destruction. It was, therefore, important for an international agreement 
on nonproliferation that the nuclear weapons powers seriously demonstrated 
their commitment to reach the final goal. Against this background, Nilsson 
argued in a speech at the UNGA, in early 1965, that a nonproliferation treaty 
should be combined with a comprehensive Test Ban Treaty and the halt of the 
production of fissile material for military purposes.’ After the failure of the 
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NWS to negotiate a treaty covering all nuclear weapons tests, excluding under- 
ground explosions in the Partial Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, the Swedish govern- 
ment found it urgent to prohibit nuclear testing altogether. Myrdal followed 
up on the foreign minister’s proposal at a meeting with the UN Disarmament 
Commission in May 1965. She held that the nonproliferation treaty “should 
make the sacrifices incurred more equitably distributed.”°! In another speech 
to the ENDC in August of the same year, Myrdal again emphasized that “a 
non-dissemination treaty would in reality curtail only the freedom of action of 
the hitherto non-nuclear nations” and that “[a] comprehensive test-ban, on 
the other hand, would have an impeding effect not only on the nuclear have- 
nots but also on the nuclear haves.”*? Myrdal, therefore, suggested a “three- 
fold package: non-dissemination + comprehensive test ban + cut-off of the 
production of fissionable material,” saying that this “represented a fair measure 
of balances and counterbalances.”** The same year, Sweden and seven other 
nonaligned states that were part of the ENDC presented a joint memorandum 
on nonproliferation, where they recognized that a nonproliferation treaty had 
to “be coupled with or followed by tangible steps to halt the nuclear arms race 
and to limit, reduce, and eliminate the stocks of nuclear weapons and the 
means of their delivery.”** The implicit question posed by Sweden was, Why 
would states like Sweden and other so-called threshold countries, like India 
and Switzerland, refrain from acquiring nuclear weapons if the existing nuclear 
weapon powers were not willing to disarm? What Nilsson and Myrdal called 
for was that even the NWS must be willing to accept commitments. If Sweden 
was to agree to have restrictions imposed on itself, they argued that “also the 
Great Powers must obviously put a limit to their nuclear armaments.”** In a 
speech delivered to the ENDC in 1966, Myrdal somewhat dramatically stated, 


I believe that we must be much clearer as to what the arguments really 
are why a non-proliferation treaty should endeavor to cancel the nuclear 
option just for states which at present are non-nuclear. If there is to be 
something of an eleventh commandment: Thou shalst not carry nuclear 
weapons—why should it only be valid for some?*® 


Echoing this view in his address on foreign policy to the Swedish parliament 
in 1966, Foreign Minister Nilsson stressed that a nonproliferation treaty 
would have substantial consequences for “those countries that do not possess 
nuclear weapons but which can produce them, which are requested to relin- 
quish their option in the interest of general security.”*” According to him, if 
Sweden was to agree to have restrictions imposed on itself, then “the Great 
Powers must obviously also put a limit on their nuclear armaments.”* If not, 
then the countries that had the capacity to produce nuclear weapons—coun- 
tries like Sweden—might not have wanted to sign the treaty, or worse, might 
have acquired their own nuclear arsenals. Through such statements, the Swed- 
ish government sent the message that it was not fair that some states were 
trusted with nuclear weapons while others were not. 
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Although the Swedish proposal was supported by many states at the UN and 
the ENDC, the superpowers did not accept it. The United States and the USSR 
took into account only the nonproliferation aspect. Over the course of 1965, 
both presented draft agreements against the spread of nuclear weapons that 
were fairly similar but differed in one essential respect. While the United States 
wished to allow agreements between the states within an alliance to deploy nu- 
clear weapons, the USSR opposed this, arguing that it was an indirect form of 
nuclear proliferation. The background was that the United States had plans to 
establish a multilateral nuclear weapons force within NATO. The following year, 
Washington announced such plans were no longer relevant, breaking the dead- 
lock in the negotiations. On August 24, 1967, the two superpowers presented 
their respective identical drafts of the treaty. However, they failed to address the 
verification issue since they could not agree on how it should be done. It would 
take until January 1968 before a deal on verification could be reached between 
them, despite Sweden and other states making suggestions on how inspection 
activities could be improved to strengthen the NPT’s effectiveness. 

In the final negotiations, Sweden tried to raise the level of ambition from 
just nonproliferation to include disarmament as well. References were made to 
Mexico’s proposal that “the nuclear weapon powers would undertake to pur- 
sue negotiations with speed and perseverance to arrive at further agreements, 
notably a comprehensive test ban and a cut-off agreement.” Myrdal wanted the 
Swedish delegation in Geneva to call for balance regarding the sacrifices of the 
nuclear and NNWS. If the NWS would not commit to anything, countries 
considering nuclear weapons—like Sweden—had good reasons not to sign the 
treaty. Myrdal stressed three things during the final negotiations that the Swed- 
ish government wanted the NPT to guarantee: disarmament obligations on 
behalf of the NWS, control measures, and the right to peaceful use of nuclear 
energy by all state parties.*? 

In the end, even though the NPT did not become the package deal envi- 
sioned by the Swedish government, the foreign minister argued that a balance 
had still been reached.” The inclusion of Article VI in the final treaty text, which 
states that all parties’ responsibility to “pursue negotiations in good faith on 
effective measures relating to cessation of the nuclear arms race at an early date 
and to nuclear disarmament” represented an attempt to find a balance and was 
an important reason for a skeptical Sweden to sign a treaty it did not fully sup- 
port.°! On May 22, 1968, the Swedish government presented a defense pro- 
posal in parliament, where it became evident that it was not in the country’s 
interest to acquire nuclear weapons.” The proposal leaves open a back door, 
however, stating this situation might change: “If long-term development should 
lead to nuclear weapons becoming a normal part of a small nations’ armed 
forces, the question of Swedish nuclear devices can come into another posi- 
tion.” In the ensuing debate, there were no members of parliament who ar- 
gued that Sweden should acquire nuclear weapons. When Myrdal described the 
international NPT negotiations and the Swedish government’s stance that seeks 
disarmament, she was backed even by the liberal-conservative opposition.“ 
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Ratification of the NPT, 1968-70 


When parliament was going to vote on whether Sweden should ratify the 
NPT, in December 1969, two motions were brought up, which required Swe- 
den to act more forcefully to pressure the superpowers for tangible results on 
disarmament. The motion of the Liberal Party’s parliamentary leader, Hans 
Lindblad, required that unless the nuclear weapon powers agreed on a clarifi- 
cation of the disarmament ambition at the first so-called Review Conference 
(which was to be held five years after the NPT went into effect), Sweden 
should terminate the agreement. The Conservative Party had formulated a 
second motion to the same end. In the ensuing debate, that argument was 
rejected on the grounds that such requirements would be useless.°° The Social 
Democratic member of parliament, Arne Geijer, argued Sweden could not 
have acted more forcefully and more efficiently than it did during the final 
negotiations in Geneva. According to him, it would be five years until the first 
Review Conference took place, before judgment could be passed on whether 
“the development has gone in the desired direction or not,” and then Sweden 
would have “the opportunity to put forward the views and potential criticisms 
that can be justified.” Myrdal, on her part, stressed that it would be important 
that the decision to ratify the NPT was made in unity and consensus because 
it “is of great importance for Sweden’s efforts in the international disarmament 
efforts.” She provided parliament with the background of how the general 
public’s assessment of nuclear weapons shifted from a possible yes to a forceful 
no during the past decade. While in the late 1950s, opinion polls showed that 
most Swedes were for nuclear weapons, in 1967, a staggering 73 percent were 
against them and only 19 percent for their acquisition. “Behind this shift in 
the general public opinion, there is also a shift in the military assessment ofthe 
relative value ofa Swedish nuclear weapons system.” This was due to the inter- 
national technological developments in the field of nuclear weapons, which 
would have resulted in the superpowers having nuclear weapons arsenals that 
smaller states could hardly obtain: “That is why neither Sweden nor similar 
countries in reasonably similar situation as us—that could become embroiled 
in a superpower conflict—can consider the possession of nuclear weapons now 
to be positively valuable.” Against this background, it was in Sweden’s interest 
to ratify the NPT and at the same time consider the nonproliferation treaty as 
a milestone toward general disarmament.” In the end, both motions were 
rejected, meaning that Sweden finally, in a formal sense, gave up its nuclear 
weapons plans; in January 1970, Sweden ratified the treaty. 


Conclusions 


During the 1950s, Sweden had extensive plans to acquire nuclear weapons. 
The political elite, led by Social Democrat Prime Minister Tage Erlander, sup- 
ported this policy. However, the plans met with strong opposition in the polit- 
ical debate as opinions began to grow stronger against Sweden becoming the 
fourth nuclear weapon state. The opposition to acquisition grew even within 
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the Social Democratic Party and in the government. Consequently, the cabinet 
changed course and started to take initiatives to promote disarmament efforts 
in the UN. Under the leadership of Foreign Minister Osten Undén, a disarma- 
ment policy was launched in the early 1960s with the aim of steering Sweden 
out of the nuclear weapon plans. Under Ambassador Alva Myrdal who was 
appointed to lead the national disarmament policy, Sweden became a leading 
voice in the disarmament negotiations leading to the PTBT and the NPT. Its 
neutral position enabled Sweden to play a mediating role between the super- 
powers and at the same time act as a defender of small states’ rights to have an 
influence in the ongoing negotiations. This role was strengthened when Swe- 
den became a member of the ENDC, where it could play a leading role using 
its position as the only Western state and its technical competence in the nu- 
clear field to put pressure for concessions on the superpowers. As a neutral but 
potential nuclear weapon state, Sweden argued that even the NWS must have 
obligations and make efforts to bring about disarmament. It is not just NNWS 
that have to make sacrifices. In the negotiations that led to the signing of the 
NPT, Sweden, therefore, argued that the agreement must contain aspects 
highlighting strongly the obligations of NWS. The United States and the 
USSR both resisted, emphasizing only nonproliferation aspects. In various 
contexts, Sweden used the argument that if the nuclear powers were not will- 
ing to make concessions, Sweden and other nuclear threshold states could end 
up in a situation where they felt compelled to acquire nuclear weapons. In the 
end, the superpowers agreed to the demand from Sweden and Mexico that the 
treaty should also contain a disarmament aspect, namely Article VI stating, 


Each of the Parties to the Treaty undertakes to pursue negotiations in 
good faith on effective measures relating to cessation of the nuclear arms 
race at an early date and to nuclear disarmament, and on a treaty on 
general and complete disarmament under strict and effective interna- 
tional control. 


This concession was considered a success, although Sweden initially preferred 
stronger commitments. As a result, the government signed the NPT in 1968, 
and its nuclear weapon program was finally terminated in 1970 with the rati- 
fication of the treaty. 
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7 Finland 


From Curious Observer to Active 
Accommodator ofthe NPT 
Process 


Tapio Juntunen 


Finland has always been like a docile sheep in the fold of power politics, a role 
usually destined for small powers. 
— Risto Hyvärinen! 


Introduction 


Finland was a late bloomer in the field of nuclear disarmament diplomacy. 
Until 1963, when the country proposed a Nordic nuclear weapon-free zone 
(NNEZ), it avoided taking an active stance in matters related to nuclear weap- 
ons politics and disarmament. However, even this first shy proposal by Presi- 
dent Urho Kekkonen was effectively a non-starter and it did not lead to any 
serious political consultations between the Nordic countries, not to mention 
the United States. Nevertheless, this opened new avenues to participate more 
forcefully in multilateral nuclear disarmament at the United Nations (UN). As 
the focus in international disarmament diplomacy shifted to questions of 
non-dissemination of nuclear weapons and a comprehensive nuclear test ban, 
key officials in the Finnish Foreign Ministry started to redirect their interest 
toward multilateral disarmament policies from 1964 onwards. 

Unlike its older brother Sweden, who joined the Eighteen Nations Disar- 
mament Committee (ENDC) already in 1962 and took an active role there 
with the lead of Alva Myrdal (see Thomas Jonter’s chapter in this volume), 
Finland had to settle for its position as an observer state in Geneva. This posi- 
tion, however, was used rather extensively when certain new generation key 
officials from the Foreign Ministry such as Ilkka Pastinen, Max Jakobson, and 
Risto Hyvärinen realized that it was vital to increase expertise on issues related 
to disarmament and the arms race. It was thought that this could also turn out 
to be a ticket for Finland to improve its international status and credibility of 
its policy of neutralism. Indeed, Finnish representatives in Geneva participated 
actively in informal discussions with other delegations representing both ideo- 
logical camps and the group of eight non-allied states within the ENDC.’ 

During the early 1960s, Finland’s expertise on nuclear weapons and disar- 
mament was nowhere near that of Sweden, which was able to use the know- 
how it got from its nascent nuclear weapons program diplomatically in Geneva.’ 
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Documents from the archives of the Finnish Foreign Ministry show that Finn- 
ish diplomats kept a particularly close eye on Sweden’s activities and its role as 
a leader of the group of eight non-allied states at the ENDC. The practical 
conclusion made by the Finnish foreign policy elite was that Finland needed to 
develop its own disarmament profile—discernible enough from Sweden’s disar- 
mament activism—and put that into practice should the opportunity arise. 
Thus, from the mid-1960s onwards, Finland strove toward a more active role 
in multilateral nuclear disarmament diplomacy. In fact, whereas Sweden was 
critical of the profound power asymmetry and lack of equity in the architecture 
of the NPT (permanent division between recognized Nuclear Weapon States 
[NWS] and the rest), Finland focused on solidifying the international order led 
by the recognized nuclear powers, especially the two superpowers. 

The main argument of this chapter is that Finland’s policy line in the pro- 
cess leading to the signing of the NPT can be characterized as great power 
accommodation—or, in more abstract terms, accommodation of international 
order based on the key principle of great power responsibility. This policy ob- 
jective can be traced back to the period after Finland’s accession to the UN in 
1955-56. During this period, key Finnish diplomat Ralph Enckell formulated 
a doctrine that would come to define Finland’s stance toward multilateral nu- 
clear disarmament diplomacy for years to come. The so-called Enckell Doc- 
trine emphasized prudence and reticence; it was reasoned that Finland should 
abstain from taking a stance in any disarmament initiative that could likely 
cause friction between the great powers. During the 1960s, following Presi- 
dent Kekkonen’s turn toward more active foreign policy, the doctrine was im- 
plicitly reformulated—the idea was not anymore only to abstain from processes 
that might provoke great power confrontation but to actively support and 
strive toward processes and initiatives that would solidify great power consen- 
sus and, thus, stabilize the bipolar international order. 

Indeed, the NPT process goes on to show that although the Finnish policy 
of neutrality was based on rather conservative tenets of great power accommo- 
dation, it did not necessarily lead to an evasive or overly cautious role. Finland 
did not accommodate great power interests at any cost. It based its policy on 
principled support for the rule-based international order and stabilization 
based on great power responsibility, albeit with a clear hierarchical under- 
standing of status in international politics.* It must be noted, though, that the 
stability-seeking and support for gradual disarmament were also tied to Fin- 
land’s key national security interests. Especially important in this regard was 
that the NPT promised to solve the so-called German issue—that is, the pros- 
pect of nuclearized West Germany, something the Soviets had used as a boo- 
geyman argument to coerce Finland by appealing to the 1948 Agreement of 
Friendship Cooperation, and Mutual Assistance (FCMA Treaty). 

On the domestic political level, the debate on Finnish foreign policy was 
tightly controlled by President Urho Kekkonen. The “harsh geopolitical 
realities”—that is, being de facto located in the Soviet Unions sphere of 
influence—meant Finland’s latitude to maneuver was limited.° In many ways, 
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its balancing between disarmament advocacy and great power accommodation 
during the NPT process was a result of practical reasoning stemming from a 
rather unique combination of small-state realism and liberalism.” The evolution 
of Finland’s role in the NPT negotiations is clear evidence of that. Helsinki 
changed from being a silent observer in the ENDC negotiations to a bridge- 
builder along two axes: in addition to supporting great power consensus, Fin- 
land served as a mediator between the “nuclear haves” and the “have-nots” in 
the final round of the negotiations at the UN in 1968—although with a clear 
ambition to support the joint US-USSR position against “the rest.” This begs 
the question (especially when juxtaposed with the active and progressive style 
of diplomacy exercised by Sweden in the field of nuclear disarmament) of 
whether Finland truly was a ‘neutral’ country in the NPT process after all. 

In conceptual terms, this harks back to the issue of what neutrality is and 
how it should be defined.’ On the basis of this analysis, Finland’s policy of neu- 
tralism can be labeled as “aspirant” in nature, in contrast to constitutional, tra- 
ditional, or political neutrality, for example. The maturity of the Finnish policy 
of neutralism was loosely anchored to the political undercurrents of great power 
politics, especially the general state of East-West relations, as well as Finland’s 
own historical experiences (or the way the political elite interpreted these expe- 
riences). To understand the somewhat conditional status of Finnish Cold War 
neutralism, one needs to approach fuzzy concepts’ such as neutrality as a rela- 
tional phenomenon that should be analyzed contextually. That is, neutrality is 
not a substance-like constant in international politics but actualized through 
the historically stratified interactions of the actors participating in the very prac- 
tices that define the concrete meaning of the term in any given context.” 

The following analysis of Finland’s role in the NPT negotiations is based on 
existing historiography mostly available only in Finnish, memoirs of key 
decision-makers, and documents collected mainly from the archives of the 
Finnish Foreign Ministry. The chapter first explains the (geo-)political context 
of Finnish foreign policy during the first half of the Cold War. Then follows a 
chronology, explicating the first formulations of Finnish nuclear disarmament 
policy (the so-called Enckell Doctrine) after Finland’s accession to the UN in 
the latter half of the 1950s. Finally, the chapter describes how Finland’s nu- 
clear disarmament policy gradually evolved into a more active phase after Pres- 
ident Kekkonen’s 1963 NNEZ initiative, shifting Finnish diplomacy toward 
the multilateral arena from 1965 onwards. The “highlight” of this process was 
Finland’s chairing of the group of sponsors for the joint US-USSR resolution 
at the UN, in 1968. 


Finland’s Policy of Neutralism in the Cold War 


The Finnish conception of political neutrality always had pragmatic undercur- 
rents. However, it did not fully mature into a shared element of societal iden- 
tity.’ Especially when compared to Sweden, the notion of political neutrality 
was more conditioned and instrumental in nature.’? One can even discuss 
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whether Finland was a neutral country in the traditional sense, or merely ‘neu- 
tralized’ amid the post-World War realities.!? 

One of the key aspects of the conditional, instrumental, and aspirant nature 
of Finnish Cold War neutralism was the way its credibility as a political doc- 
trine relied heavily on the general state of great power politics. The more dia- 
logical and predictable the superpower relations were, the more credible 
Finland’s policy of neutralism was. This was mainly due to the FCMA Treaty 
effectively tying Finland’s geostrategic position to the Soviet sphere of influ- 
ence and, thus, making Finland’s status sensitive to the fluctuations of great 
power relations. From the late 1950s onwards, this led to the key realization 
that Finland should only promote diplomatic processes that might open com- 
mon ground between the great powers. This, then, would hopefully also in- 
crease predictability in Finland’s immediate security political environment. 

Finland’s turn toward more active engagement in multilateral diplomacy on 
nuclear disarmament emerged only gradually during President Urho Kekko- 
nen’s second term as president from 1962 onward. Before that, and under his 
predecessor, J. K. Paasikivi, nuclear weapons were rarely ever mentioned in 
public speeches or in Paasikivi’s diary entries.'* The harsh post-war geopolitical 
reality and “the years of danger” in domestic policy (stemming from the loom- 
ing communist threat) forced the Finnish foreign policy leadership to concen- 
trate on more fundamental concerns of small-state survival until the mid-1950s 
when the so-called Geneva spirit promised a more tranquil period in great 
power relations. Before the 1960s, there was no room for substantial efforts in 
the realm of multilateral diplomacy, including issues of disarmament." In fact, 
Finland was rather an object of disarmament, as exemplified in the 1947 Paris 
Peace Treaty,'® which stipulated harsh sanctions on Finland, including both 
territorial concessions and war reparations to the Soviet Union. After the sign- 
ing of the FCMA Treaty, Finland was also forced to opt out of the Marshall 
Plan, albeit the wording of the treaty was more favorable to Finland than sim- 
ilar treaties between the Soviet Union and the Eastern European countries. 

The FCMA Treaty connected Finland’s right to self-defense with the obli- 
gation to repel an attack on or through Finnish territory against the Soviet 
Union. As historian Osmo Apunen explains, the FCMA “[...] expanded Fin- 
land’s traditional defence doctrine [by recognizing] a certain military interest 
of the Soviet Union in Finland, which had been rejected earlier as incompati- 
ble with sovereignty.”!* This proved to be a crucial political tripwire or “fuse” 
that linked Finland’s (geo)political position and defense architecture, among 
other things, to the development of nuclear weapons technology, politics, and 
strategic thinking throughout the Cold War. 

The period from Stalin’s death in 1953 to the second Berlin Crisis in 1958 
witnessed a significant change in Finno-Soviet relations; the reciprocally felt sus- 
picion and distrust during the Stalin era were replaced with a less confrontational 
and distrustful relationship, although the basic set-up remained: the Soviet Un- 
ion wanted to prevent Finland’s slide toward the west and take care that the 
country would be on the Soviet Union’s side if a major European war flared 
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up.” Finnish accession to the UN and the Nordic Council in 1955 were con- 
crete examples of the country having gained more latitude in its foreign policy. 

When the Soviet Union returned the military base of Porkkala to Finland in 
1955, a relieved Paasikivi was finally able to say that a pen had fixed what the 
sword had shattered.” The short period of détente that followed the Geneva 
spirit also opened room for novel ideas of neutrality in Europe. This was exem- 
plified by the Austrian State Treaty of 1955 and the anchoring of permanent 
neutrality by the Austrians themselves in the country’s federal constitutional 
law. Finland also seized the opportunity; during negotiations on the early re- 
newal of the FCMA Treaty with the new Soviet leadership, Helsinki managed 
to squeeze out a joint declaration that connected the treaty with Finland’s as- 
pirations to follow a policy of neutrality.” 

But new challenges already loomed on the horizon. When it came to Fin- 
land’s geostrategic position, the most daunting dilemma was the prospect of a 
rearmed West Germany—something NATO’s plans for establishing a multilat- 
eral nuclear force (MLF) would have brought along. On the other side, 1958 
brought along the “Night Frost Crisis” with the Soviet Union, when Moscow 
used economic coercion to force the government of Prime Minister Karl-August 
Fagerholm of the Social Democratic Party (SDP) to step down (Fagerholm’s 
coalition government enjoyed solid parliamentary support despite excluding the 
election winners, the Finnish People’s Democratic League). In Finland, this was 
understood as an indication of yet another confrontative era and a wake-up call 
of sorts. For President Kekkonen—whose position in the political structure of 
Finland was strengthened by the affair—it became evident that Helsinki’s passive 
and circumspect foreign policy posture did not meet the requirements of the day 
anymore.” 

Paradoxically, the formulation of Finland’s “aspirant neutralism” in 1955 
also opened a new field of political contestation over the extent of its neutrality. 
The Soviet Union went on to test Finland’s stance several times in the next 
three decades, causing major diplomatic crises when suggesting joint consulta- 
tions on military cooperation as prescribed in the FCMA (in 1961 and 1978 )— 
which would have been serious infringements of Helsinki’s understanding of its 
neutrality policy, including the independent status of its armed forces.’ 


Origins of the “Enckell Doctrine” and the Initiative to Establish 
a Nordic Nuclear Weapon-Free Zone 


Finland’s accession to the UN, besides being a highly significant and symbolic 
event that marked the end of its post-Second World War foreign political isola- 
tion, also increased the scrutiny toward its position amidst the great power 
competition.” Finland’s positioning to the fledgling field of nuclear disarma- 
ment diplomacy was articulated by the influential diplomat Ralph Enckell, the 
son of the former foreign minister, Carl Enckell. The so-called Enckell Doc- 
trine stated that Finland should (only) support reasonable (that is, conceivable 
in practice) disarmament initiatives or proposals that both leading great powers 
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would likely support too. This formulation was already in the instructions 
given to Finland’s first UN delegation in 1956, although the basic rationale of 
the guidelines still emphasized passivity. The delegation should follow the key 
principle of avoiding participation in negotiation processes and issues that 
would maintain or increase the clash of interests between the great powers. 
Should there be even the slightest of uncertainties over the prospect of achiev- 
ing great power consensus, the delegation should abstain from voting or 
taking a stance. Finally, the delegation in New York was instructed to align the 
Finnish position with other Nordic countries whenever possible.” In 1957, 
Helsinki instructed the delegation to support all advanced and progressive 
disarmament proposals if these would satisfy the principles of equality (be- 
tween great powers) and fairness among all UN member states—a principle 
that was still understood in the context of the East-West conflict. Moreover, 
the delegation in New York was also instructed to support gradual disarma- 
ment and in general all processes that might lead to practical advancements, 
especially in the field of nuclear disarmament.”* 

During President Kekkonen’s second term in office (1962-68), Finland 
started to embrace a more active posture in foreign policy.” In May 1963, 
Kekkonen initiated the country’s first nuclear arms control initiative by pro- 
posing the establishment of a Nordic nuclear weapon-free zone (NNFZ).”® 
Although the initiative was based on similar ideas of military disengagement 
as those proposed by the Polish Foreign Minister Adam Rapacki in 1957 and 
1958 for Central Europe,”? compared to Rapacki’s proposal, Kekkonen’s ini- 
tiative was a rather hastily prepared agenda-setting instrument; it had little or 
no chance of success due to Norway’s and Denmark’s NATO membership.*° 
Although effectively a non-starter, the NNFZ initiative was not completely 
useless in the political sense. It was used to signal Finland’s security political 
preferences to a wider international audience and to take the initiative on 
controlling the discussion on Nordic security away from the Soviet Union.*! 
Kekkonen’s proposal was also anchored to Sweden’s Foreign Minister Östen 
Und£en’s proposal of 1962 for establishing a club of states committed to not 
possessing nuclear weapons (including the placement of foreign nuclear 
devices on their territory) in exchange for the nuclear powers’ commitment 
to refrain from all further nuclear tests. Thus, despite of not having geo- 
graphical dimensions in the same manner as the NWEZ initiatives had, the 
Unden Plan borrowed some elements from the Rapacki Plan and Frank Aik- 
en’s initiative to start negotiations on the non-dissemination of nuclear 
weapons.” In a similar vein, Kekkonen did not suggest a formal treaty be- 
tween the Nordic states but merely a series of statements or reciprocal polit- 
ical commitments to the cause.°? 

Finland followed the Enckell Doctrine quite obediently until the early 1960s. 
The rationale was to prove that Finland was able to formulate a coherent policy 
of neutrality at the UN without provoking a Soviet counter-reaction, albeit, in 
practice, the policy of abstention, at times, turned into a sort of non-policy.** 
The internal balancing between political neutrality and active foreign policy 
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posture led to problematic overaccommodation of Soviet interests within the 
region and a reflective political culture of appeasement captured by the (in)- 
famous concept often invoked by Western commentators of “(self-)Finlandiza- 
tion.”* The country only started behaving more actively at the UN from 1962 
onwards—as evident in the rising number of speeches and initiatives at the Gen- 
eral Assembly in New York.** The sympathetic response given by the Finnish 
government to the Undén Plan is a good example.” The rather circumspect 
aspects of the Enckell Doctrine were gradually adjusted in practice during the 
1960s. Finland slowly established its international status, which gave Helsinki 
more confidence in engaging in multilateral diplomacy. The turn toward a more 
active posture (albeit not an activist one like Sweden) was further exemplified by 
Kekkonen’s 1963 NNFZ idea. That said, Kekkonen and Finnish diplomats were 
in pains to promote the initiative as a balanced and genuine process that would 
serve the interests of all Nordic countries and both great powers alike. 


Under the Swedish Shadow: Observing the ENDC 
Negotiations 1965-68 


Although Finland was not a member of the ENDC, it had partial access to the 
negotiation process via its observer status. This proved to be important for 
later developments, which saw Finland chair the group of sponsor states ad- 
vocating the signing of the NPT Treaty in 1968. Documents at the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs archives show that Helsinki was not interested in the ENDC 
just for the sake of disarmament. Finnish diplomats followed closely not only 
the developments around the ongoing great power rapprochement but 
Sweden’s status and activities as a member of the ENDC too. Key Finnish 
diplomats such as Jakobson and Hyvärinen soon reasoned that if Finland 
would want to become a proactive bridge-builder or accommodator in the 
disarmament negotiations, it should cultivate its own profile, discernible 
enough from Sweden.* This corroborates with the observation that at least in 
the context of multilateral disarmament diplomacy, Helsinki viewed neutrality 
in rather pragmatic and relational terms, contrasting it with Sweden’s more 
activist and principled posture. Sweden’s ambassador Alva Myrdal’s activities 
were meticulously reported back to Helsinki by Finnish diplomats stationed 
in Stockholm.*? In addition, the Finnish ambassador to Geneva Pentti Talvitie 
and Head of Department Risto Hyvärinen, who served as Finnish observers 
to the ENDC, were also in close contact with other delegations, especially 
with British and Soviet delegates.* 

When, in March 1966, Hyvärinen reported his findings from the ENDC to 
Helsinki,*! his key takeaway was that the Soviet Union had dropped the criti- 
cism of US bombings in North Vietnam from public statements. It was be- 
coming evident that both superpowers regarded the NPT negotiations as too 
valuable to interlink them with other tensions in great power relations (al- 
though this changed briefly in 1967 due to the Middle East Crisis). Both 
Talvitie and Hyvärinen reasoned that the great powers had a somewhat 
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instrumental attitude to the ENDC negotiations—it provided them an arena 
where they could first and foremost share opinions on issues related to disar- 
mament and international security. The continuation of discussions between 
the great powers was regarded almost as an intrinsic value itself by Talvitie and 
Hyvärinen.*? Also in New York, the rapprochement between the United States 
and the USSR did not go unnoticed. Max Jakobson, the Finnish ambassador 
to the UN, reported about it in October 1966. It was at this point that key 
Finnish diplomats started framing the value of the NPT process in terms of 
positive “general political effects” on great power relations.** This obviously 
meant that the NPT process started to fit quite nicely with the basic tenets of 
the Enckell Doctrine. 

The nonproliferation agenda also coincided with key political goals the So- 
viet Union had in Europe—especially preventing Germany from having 
nuclear weapons and thus solidifying the balance of power in Europe. Hyväri- 
nen noted that although the Soviet Union tried to maintain a strict stance on 
the question of how the possession and control of nuclear weapons should be 
defined in the treaty, the Americans held most ofthe cards at this point. Should 
the negotiations dry up, Talvitie reasoned, this would effectively remove the 
legal and political obstacles to the nuclearization of West Germany, something 
that the Soviets opposed direly. Moreover, the establishment of NATO’s joint 
nuclear planning group (by making the so-called McNamara Committee per- 
manent) was already a fait accompli from the Soviet perspective.** 

The fact that the stakes in achieving the NPT were so high from the Soviet 
perspective was perceived as a crucial opportunity for Finland: should the NPT 
negotiations end in a US-USSR consensus, it would also hinder the possibility 
of Moscow coercing Helsinki with the prospect of a nuclearized West Ger- 
many.“ In early 1967, it had become evident that both leading superpowers 
(and the United Kingdom) had shared interest in getting the deal done, albeit 
there were still certain frictions about how the monitoring of the treaty should 
be arranged, and how the status of Non-nuclear Weapon States (NNWS) should 
be defined. At times, it seemed there were more intra-alliance frictions than is- 
sues between the two superpowers. West Germany, for example, criticized the 
way the United States negotiated directly with the Soviets, and, to some extent, 
the substance of the negotiation agenda, too. German diplomats thought the 
treaty would effectively lead to the accomplishment of the “Rapacki Plan” in 
Central Europe. Reports from their Finnish counterparts show that Helsinki 
was aware of the stakes for Germany; in the end, Bonn would have to face the 
cold political facts of great power politics and consent to the developments.*” 

The ambition of stopping the proliferation of nuclear weapons to “irre- 
sponsible nations outside Europe,” as Hyvärinen described the standpoint in a 
rather ethnocentric manner in 1966,** brought the superpowers closer to- 
gether. Indeed, Hyvärinen included only scant remarks on the positions of the 
so-called eight-state group of neutrals and non-allied countries in the ENDC 
negotiations in his reports. The dissatisfaction expressed by the United States 
and USSR toward Sweden’s initiative on verification and safeguard measures 
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was instead reported back to Helsinki in a detailed manner. The picture 
emerging is that as a truly politically neutral country with relatively strong and 
independent defense forces, Sweden did not see as much intrinsic value in 
great power détente as Finland did, where the positive dialogue between the 
superpowers was perceived as an opportunity to enhance Finland’s security by 
political means. Already in July 1967, approximately one month before the 
United States and USSR presented their first joint draft resolution at the 
ENDC, Soviet representatives in Geneva hinted to Talvitie that Finland’s ac- 
tive endeavors in facilitating great power compromise were “highly appreci- 
ated.”*! At this point, Ilkka Pastinen started to include more details on the 
diverse interests of the eight-nations group at the ENDC in his reports— 
already hinting at the possibility of playing a “bridge-building role” when the 
negotiations would eventually move to the UN General Assembly.*? Indeed, 
the “feel of the game” of multilateral disarmament diplomacy acquired from 
the discussions at ENDC was made full use of when Finland eventually went 
on to act as the chair of the group of NPT draft resolution sponsors at the UN 
in the Spring of 1968. 


The Patience of a Saint Rewarded? Finland’s “Perfect” Role 
as a Mediator in the UN Negotiations between the Superpowers 
and the Rest 


The eight non-allied states were generally dissatisfied with the fact that the 
draft resolution presented by the United States and the USSR in October 
1967 made demands only to the NNWS, thus already pointing to the funda- 
mental imbalance of the NPT architecture—namely, between international 
order (stabilization of the status quo, based on hierarchy) and equity among 
sovereign states." More specifically, India and Romania (at the time the latter 
strived for increasingly autonomous foreign policy within the Warsaw Pact) 
were disappointed that the issue of negative security assurances was left out of 
the joint US-USSR draft resolution. Moreover, Sweden increased pressure on 
the two superpowers by presenting its own draft of the verification measures 
of the treaty. According to Finnish reports, this irritated both the US and 
USSR representatives. They had left the issue of verification out of their draft 
deliberately to continue negotiating it on a bilateral basis.°* 

Despite the mixed response to the first US-USSR draft treaty, Helsinki al- 
ready saw an emerging great power consensus as an opportunity to profile 
itself as a status quo-oriented country and, thereby, establish a diplomatic po- 
sition discernible from that of Sweden. In 1967, at the UN General Assembly, 
Finland’s Foreign Minister Ahti Karjalainen presented the Finnish position 
that would welcome the signing of the NPT already by the end of that session. 
Karjalainen did not shy away from highlighting the positive “general political 
consequences” the treaty would have on great power relations.*° 

Thus, between 1965 and 1967, Finland clearly started positioning itself as 
a bridge-builder along two axes. First, it was keen on supporting détente 
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between the superpowers, albeit from a position dictated by its own security 
concerns (Kekkonen’s key idea was that any genuine notion of peace in Europe 
would not be possible without peace between the two leading superpowers). 
Second, the tension between the great (nuclear) powers and the rest—the 
nuclear haves and have-nots—needed to be solved in a way not jeopardizing 
the emerging great power consensus. This formed the basis of Finland’s great 
power accommodation and led Finnish diplomacy to highlight the need for 
the institutionalization of the international nuclear order with explicit 
agreements—something that would concretize great power responsibility. 

When it came to the latter question, at the ENDC, the United States and 
the USSR seemed to be very reluctant to give concessions to the group of 
non-allied states. Sweden’s proposals on a verification regime with linkages to 
a comprehensive test ban and international control of the transfers of fissile 
materials were rejected with frustration by both, Moscow and Washington.’‘ 
The only concession the superpowers seemed willing to make in the fall of 
1967 related to Mexico’s suggestion that there should be an additional article 
in the draft treaty articulating binding commitments to nuclear disarmament 
by the NWS.’ 

More concessions followed in the form of a refined US-USSR joint draft 
resolution in January 1968, this time echoing Sweden’s demands on pervasive 
verification and a supervision regime. However, the proposed measures con- 
cerned only NNWS—something Sweden’s proposal had explicitly tried to 
avoid—and hence caused notable resentment among NNWS. India’s long- 
pursued negative security assurances were also left out of the draft, as the 
United States and the USSR still had disagreements on the question (e.g., how 
it would affect the status of East and West Germany). Eventually, shortly after 
the NPT was approved by the UN General Assembly, the Soviet Union, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States formulated a joint UN Security 
Council resolution on the matter." Finally, almost five years after President 
Kekkonen’s NNFZ initiative, the fact that nuclear weapon-free zones were 
also mentioned as a separate article (VII) in the latest draft was noted with 
satisfaction in Helsinki.*? 

In February 1968, it was becoming evident that the latest joint US-USSR 
draft resolution presented at the ENDC would serve as the basis for the final 
UN negotiations (only minor tweaks presented by Sweden were added to the 
final draft resolution before the ENDC deadline in mid-March). Finnish dip- 
lomats keenly reported that their country’s active use of its observer status in 
Geneva did not go unnoticed by the superpowers. Of the ENDC members, 
only India, Brazil, and Romania were considered unlikely to agree on signing 
the treaty in its present form. 

Finally, in April 1968, Finland’s consistent presence as an observer at the 
ENDC negotiations was rewarded when representatives of the United States 
and the USSR asked Helsinki to lead the group of sponsors for their joint draft 
resolution at the forthcoming UN negotiations. On April 16, the Finnish am- 
bassador to the UN, Max Jakobson, who would eventually chair the group of 
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sponsors, asked permission from Helsinki to take an active role in the negoti- 
ation process, including opposing all efforts to postpone it.°' Hyvärinen, now 
the head of the Political Department at the Foreign Ministry, sent his agree- 
ment the very next day.” 

Jakobson presented the draft resolution on behalf of the group of sponsors 
at the beginning of May 1968.°° In his speech, Jakobson highlighted the “long 
and complex process of negotiations and debate” since the first proposal pre- 
sented by Ireland’s Frank Aiken. Finland’s priority was to address any gaps “in 
the international order relating to nuclear weapons.” He noted that albeit 
China and France had not participated in the NPT negotiations they, too, 
would most likely continue acting according to the principles of the treaty in 
the future. He also recognized the prominent role of Sweden at ENDC, as well 
as the basic concerns of the nonaligned movement. The NPT was presented as 
the future cornerstone of the international order that might eventually lead to 
genuine disarmament. In essence, one can read from Jakobson’s speech that to 
end the vertical proliferation of nuclear weapons, the international community 
should put a halt to horizontal proliferation. It elucidates between the lines 
that Helsinki already had an implicit hierarchical reading of the significance and 
urgency of what would later be known as the three pillars of the NPT. 

Quite interestingly, Jakobson also managed to mention President Kekko- 
nen’s 1963 NNFZ initiative (which he himself had drafted) in his speech, as 
well as Finland’s status as a “neutral country” seeking security by “promoting 
the development of a peaceful and rational world order based on the efficient 
functioning of a universal collective security system.” Jakobson ended his 
speech on Finland’s stand in a rather apt manner: 


It may be too bold to say that this [the immense political significance of 
the NPT] foreshadows the transformation on the balance of terror into 
an internationalized nuclear deterrent within the institutional framework 
of the United Nations. But it does carry the promise that the collective 
security system of the Charter, based as it is on cooperation between the 
permanent members of the Security Council, can be revitalized in the 
interests of peace and security for all nations.® 


During the next few weeks, Jakobson actively promoted the draft resolution 
and tried to get more states to join the group of sponsors.° In his report to 
Foreign Minister Ahti Karjalainen, Jakobson highlighted the unprecedented 
level of cooperation and understanding between the US and USSR delega- 
tions over the matter.°” At the end of May, Finland (through Jakobson) arbi- 
trated the last minor revisions in articles V and IV of the treaty, mostly to 
accommodate the demands made by Sweden and Mexico. The basic dilemma 
remained, though: the political issues that the NPT solved were mostly Euro- 
pean and concentrated on the “German question”; this was hard to sell to 
states outside of Europe, especially to Africa and Latin America. 
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After the final changes (May-June 1968), several states of the nonaligned 
movement also joined the group of sponsors in quick succession. On June 6, 
the NPT was accepted at the UN with 94 votes in favor, 22 abstaining, and 4 
voting against the treaty (Tanzania, Zambia, Cuba, and Albania). Sweden had 
informed Finland already on May 31 that it would vote in favor of the treaty, 
although with major critical observations and reserving the right not to ratify 
the treaty. In an official statement, Finland’s Foreign Minister Ahti Kar- 
jalainen once again emphasized the “general political significance” of the 
NPT and the way it exemplified the responsibility felt by the two superpowers 
on maintaining world peace.” In June, Keijo Korhonen recommended fur- 
ther strengthening Finland’s diplomatic profile in the matter by signing the 
treaty first—something that would be duly achieved.” 

Hence, when it comes to understanding the gradual development of Fin- 
land’s nuclear disarmament diplomacy in the 1960s, the more proactive inter- 
pretation of the Enckell Doctrine was clearly visible in the way Finland 
participated in the NPT negotiations between 1965 and 1968. Finland not 
merely supported this process that was evidently based on a certain level of 
great power consensus, but also tried actively to promote great power interests 
in negotiations with small powers, especially the counter-hegemonic group of 
non-allied states. Thus, it can be argued that Finland’s Cold War disarmament 
politics was a rather peculiar amalgamation of small-state realism, idiosyncratic 
interpretation of Finland’s unique geopolitical position within the Cold War 
international order, and certain liberalist ideals on great power responsibility. 


Conclusion 


Although the Geneva spirit and accession to the UN in 1955 gave Finland more 
room to cultivate its agency in world politics, the nature of its more active for- 
eign policy posture and notion of neutrality were always somewhat limited or 
contested. In theoretical terms, the example of Finland highlights the need to 
interpret neutrality as a relational and context-dependent concept. This was also 
evident in Finland’s role in the NPT negotiations at least in two related aspects. 

First, Finland positioned itself alongside the leading nuclear powers by 
accommodating their agendas. This was evident already during the prepara- 
tory ENDC negotiations when key Finnish diplomats perceived the value of 
the NPT process in terms of enhancing great power consensus and, thus, 
strengthening the bipolar structure of international politics, as well as solving 
the “German question.” In the NPT process, Finland strove to position itself 
as a mediator, accepted by both the United States and the USSR, between the 
nuclear powers and the rest. This policy of accommodation was not com- 
pletely unconditional, though, but tethered to the goal of great power 
“responsibilization.” 

Secondly, Finland juxtaposed its status and pragmatic policy line with Swe- 
den’s more activist and progressive foreign policy habitus. Finnish diplomats 
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followed Sweden’s active role at the ENDC closely between 1965 and 1967, 
acknowledging the need to cultivate a disarmament profile discernible enough 
from Sweden. Together with the policy of abstaining from great power rival- 
ries, this led to a rather peculiar, pragmatic gradualism that prioritized the 
ordering effect of the emerging nonproliferation regime over more ambitious 
and progressive disarmament agendas favored by the nonaligned movement 
and other neutrals. 

During the latter stages of the hectic NPT negotiations in the spring of 
1968, Finland had a short spell in the limelight of multilateral diplomacy when 
it was asked to join the group of sponsors of the joint US-USSR draft resolu- 
tion. Moreover, Finland’s ambassador to the UN, Max Jakobson, who had 
been a key architect of President Kekkonen’s 1963 proposal to establish an 
NWEZ in the Nordic region, was offered to chair the group of sponsors—a 
position in which he took on the role of a persuader more than a neutral me- 
diator. The challenge was to convince most of the UN members, especially 
members of the nonaligned movement, to accept the NPT, even without am- 
bitious disarmament commitments on the side of the recognized NWS. The 
concerns of the nuclear “have-nots,” like those related to guaranteed access to 
the peaceful use of nuclear technology, had to be mediated in a way that would 
not compromise consensus over shared great power interests. 

Hence, neutrality in the case of Finland’s diplomacy toward the NPT exhib- 
its strong contextual and relational traits. The Finnish foreign policy elite did 
go through a lot of trouble to receive recognition for its policy of neutrality 
both from the East and the West. Unlike Sweden, Finland’s status as a neutral 
state during the Cold War was always limited and tied to the currents of great 
power relations due to the 1948 FCMA Treaty with the Soviet Union. Hence, 
during the NPT process, Finland started promoting itself as a diplomatic 
bridge-builder—or as President Kekkonen had famously said in 1961—as a 
physician rather than a judge of international politics.” However, the 
bridge-building capacity was limited to projects with relatively safe expecta- 
tions about great power consensus, or at least to projects with close to zero 
prospects of causing conflicts between the United States and the USSR. 

Albeit there are no signs in the archives that the Finnish foreign policy elite 
would have regarded the establishment of a de facto codified nuclear duopoly 
as its goal, the combination of the limited peacetime neutrality and great 
power accommodation drove it to support the agenda of the two leading nu- 
clear powers. Thus, it was also natural that the Finnish government was among 
the first signatories of the NPT in the summer of 1968—a symbolic gesture 
that key Finnish diplomats participating in the disarmament negotiations 
strongly encouraged. 

Of course, Finnish foreign policy genuinely prioritized the importance of 
nonproliferation, as this was a question very much at the core of the country’s 
national security; the prospect of nuclearized West Germany would have given 
the Soviet Union a justification for demanding closer military-political coop- 
eration with Finland, based on the FCMA Treaty. This would have effectively 
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put Finnish aspirations of even limited peacetime neutrality to an end. Thus, 
the policy of pragmatic gradualism—although something that would most 
likely not lead to genuine disarmament anytime soon— was quickly perceived 
as a virtuous choice by the Finnish foreign policy elite. Paradoxically, this 
meant that Finland was ready to accept it would live with a nuclear superpower 
as its neighbor for the foreseeable future. 

To conclude, Finland perceived the NPT process first and foremost as a 
logical continuum of great power politics; the accomplishment of the NPT 
was always as much about the management of international order and “re- 
sponsibilization” of great power politics as it was about the question of non- 
proliferation as such—not to mention more progressive notions of nuclear 
disarmament. This was evident in the way key Finnish diplomats in the process 
learned to appreciate the negotiations as an intrinsic value and contrasted with 
Sweden’s position that emphasized the NPT merely as a first minor step to- 
ward genuine disarmament. In this sense, Finland’s role as a neutral country 
should be understood equally as relational—constructing a profile discernible 
enough from Sweden—and contextual—prioritizing superpower consensus 
for stability in Europe over rapid advancements in nuclear disarmament. 
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8 Switzerland 
The Nuclear Path and the NPT 


Benno Logg 


Introduction 


At first glance, Switzerland’s position on nuclear weapons and the Treaty on 
the Nonproliferation of Nuclear Weapons (NPT) appears riddled with several 
paradoxes. Switzerland was the “permanent neutral” in the center of Europe 
and, to this day, is proud of its reputation as an actor fostering international 
peace, diplomacy, and arms control. However, for the longest time, Berne 
worked on an advanced nuclear program, exploring the option of building the 
country’s own bomb. While the Swiss city of Geneva hosted several negotia- 
tions and conferences on nuclear science and disarmament, Switzerland played 
no role in the negotiation of the NPT and ratified it only in 1977. Asa 
non-member ofthe United Nations (UN), Berne did not play an active diplo- 
matic role in the NPT process. Even interactions with other neutral states—of 
which some, like Sweden, were in very similar positions and with similar 
ambitions— were limited. 

Several phases in Swiss foreign policy help explain these paradoxes that led 
Switzerland from keenly exploring ways to acquire nuclear military capabilities 
in the 1950s and early 1960s to dismantling the last nuclear working groups in 
1988. Switzerland’s considerations on the nuclear option were subject to 
heated domestic debates on military doctrine and financial and technological 
means around an autonomous defense. At the same time, however, these delib- 
erations were heavily influenced by the international environment, developments 
regarding technological advancements, and the international discussion on 
(non-)proliferation. As such, the international community had gone through 
phases of détente: from anticipating exponential nuclear proliferation to estab- 
lishing the NPT as a multilateral framework for nonproliferation. 

This chapter explores how international and domestic political processes co- 
incided with intra-governmental, societal, and military-strategic developments 
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to shape Switzerland’s attitude and perception toward the NPT. Neutrality will 
be considered as a concept and rhetorical reference point throughout the 
chapter regarding the domestic discourse and the limited diplomatic actions 
Switzerland undertook on the international stage concerning the NPT. Pro- 
ponents of a nuclear-armed Switzerland stressed that a neutral’s autonomous 
defense required nuclear capabilities because it could not rely on allies. Mean- 
while, proponents ofa “humanitarian” interpretation of neutrality rejected the 
nuclear option altogether. Neutrality thus was a concept employable by oppos- 
ing camps coming to contrarian conclusions, which appears to have restricted 
Switzerland’s potential diplomatic role. 


Strategic Assessment and Neutrality: Switzerland after 1945 


Switzerland emerged from the Second World War largely unharmed. Its terri- 
tory had been unviolated, and its militia army saw no combat action. This os- 
tensibly “miraculous” situation in the midst of devastation in surrounding 
countries is largely considered the result of a delicate mix of good fortune, 
maintaining independence, wartime diplomacy, and collaboration with both 
the Axis and the Allies." 


From the Isolation of World War II to the Cold War 


Domestically, two factors were popularly perceived as having been decisive in 
saving Switzerland from invasion and devastation: the Swiss army and Swiss 
neutrality. Furthermore, as opposed to the First World War, the Second World 
War and the threat of a fascist invasion had united Switzerland politically.” As 
neutrality required prohibiting the stationing and transit of foreign troops on 
a neutral’s soil, permanent neutrality was invariably linked to a strong, auton- 
omous defense of sovereign territory. Permanent, perpetual neutrality as a cor- 
nerstone of the Swiss experience in the World Wars and an integral part of its 
self-perception, extending beyond its original purpose as a foreign policy tool, 
enjoyed high domestic support.* 

Meanwhile, the victors of the war, particularly the United States, perceived 
neutrality as cowardice and bordering collaboration with its enemies. Neutral- 
ity was rejected as immoral, and neutrals were accused of having benefited 
from the war. With efforts to delegitimize and ban the use of violence and war 
in international politics, there was no more room for neutrality, as it had been 
designed as a concept relating to interstate wars, which the emerging UN 
Charter deemed illegitimate. Consequently, right after World War II, neutrals 
were largely isolated. They were not even invited to San Francisco for the 
founding of the UN.* 

By the early 1950s, however, with the emerging confrontation between the 
West and the Soviet bloc, pressure on Western-leaning European neutrals like 
Switzerland or Sweden eased." A space opened again for neutral states between 
blocks and defense alliances, and Switzerland could position itself again with 
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an emphasis on being available with its Good Offices and as a platform for 
negotiations and conferences. 

Apart from redefining its foreign policy in a changed environment after the 
Second World War, Switzerland had to adjust its defense efforts and doctrine 
in light of new developments, including the dropping of the atomic bombs on 
Japan. As such, high-level Swiss military officials called for an analysis of the 
new security environment and of the potential for Swiss nuclear weapons.° 

With the emerging East-West confrontation and the renewed space for neu- 
trals, Switzerland could thus carry the foundations of its defense doctrine and 
its political identity—neutrality and autonomous defense—into the Cold War 
era largely unchanged. These principles allowed for and would shape the 
country’s approach to the nuclear issue. On top of calls by the army and the 
federal administration to assess the nuclear option, there were requests from 
prominent scientists, too, notably Professor Paul Scherrer at the Federal Insti- 
tute of Technology (ETH), one of the country’s leading nuclear physicists, to 
explore the potential for nuclear energy generation.” 


Exploring Switzerland and the Atom 


The Federal Council—Switzerland’s consensus-oriented government consist- 
ing of seven councilors from all major political parties—complied with de- 
mands by several actors and tried to combine their know-how in 1946 by 
setting up the Study Commission on Atomic Energy (Studienkommission fiir 
Atomenergie, SKA) with the aim of investigating both the civilian and military 
potential of nuclear technology. The SKA comprised officials and scientists, 
and was affiliated with the Ministry of Defense (MoD).* Notably absent at first 
was the Swiss Ministry of Foreign Affairs (MFA), which was an indication of 
the military-driven nature of the endeavor and the power relations between 
the two ministries. It also indicated a lack of understanding of the foreign 
policy dimension of nuclear technology and nuclear weapons acquisition. 

Swiss industrial corporations, while hesitant at first, grew increasingly inter- 
ested in the potential of atomic energy and the production and export of a 
Swiss-made reactor.’ In 1948, three enterprises formed their own Industrial 
Commission on Nuclear Energy (Industriekommission Kernenergie) with the 
aim of cooperating on the potential development of such a Swiss-built reactor 
model.'° 

In contrast with Switzerland’s overall liberal economic policy, the state 
started funding this industrial consortium heavily from the second half of the 
1950s.'! However, between 1947 and 1951, the SKA only spent a bit more 
than half of its generously allocated budget of CHF 18 million. In 1946, the 
United States passed the McMahon Act, prohibiting the export of uranium, 
which prompted Switzerland to explore the mining potential of its own limited 
uranium resources.!? A large part of the Commission’s expenses were subse- 
quently used to explore the options for the autonomous acquisition of ura- 
nium.!? The SKA also explored the purchasing of uranium through middlemen 
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from Chile, India, Italy, Portugal, Taiwan, or the German Federal Republic. 
Attempts to cooperate on the development of nuclear technology with France, 
the Netherlands, and Norway failed to materialize.'* 

Meanwhile, the MoD undertook a re-evaluation of the country’s strategic 
environment, military threats, and military doctrine. There was an increased con- 
viction that, in the case of another war, the population centers and industries of 
the Swiss Plateau would have to be protected.’ A heated controversy ensued 
about a new strategy to succeed Switzerland’s classic Reduit (redoubt) strategy, 
pursued during the Second World War. This debate about the Swiss defense doc- 
trine would also feed into the discussion about nuclear weapons, and vice versa. 


Exploring and Opting for Nuclear Weapons: 1950 to 1963 


Two interrelated processes marked relevant debates in the 1950s: the question 
of the potential military and civilian use of nuclear power, and the issue of a 
new concept and doctrine of Switzerland’s defense policy. The issue of nuclear 
weapons was discussed in narrow military terms in this period. Explicit con- 
cerns about the foreign policy impact of certain decisions and about trends in 
the international environment were largely absent. 

The debate had three dimensions: whether the nuclear option was techno- 
logically feasible, whether it was desirable in terms of military doctrine, and 
whether it would find approval domestically. 


A Matter of Technology 


The SKA’s first attempts at exploring the nuclear option continued in similar 
frameworks throughout the 1950s.'° Driving forces were the MoD and scien- 
tists, notably Paul Scherrer. As investigations grew more intense, a third driv- 
ing force emerged: the Office for Job Creation (Amt fiir Arbeitsbeschaffung), 
which had become an important institution during the Second World War.” 
In the post-war period, it identified economic potential in the domestic devel- 
opment of Swiss nuclear capabilities. Overall, the SKA was making headway. 
Even the US Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) expected Switzerland to be- 
come a nuclear military power at some point. In 1953, US president Dwight 
D. Eisenhower announced the “Atoms for Peace” initiative to counter the 
specter of an upcoming cascade of nuclear powers. To Switzerland, “Atoms for 
Peace” meant a decoupling of the economic aspects of nuclear power from its 
military use. The International Atomic Conference in 1955 in Geneva, which 
a Swiss delegation of 16 attended among 1,400 international participants, was 
showcasing this initiative, including a US-built nuclear test reactor flown in 
specifically for the purpose of the convention.'® 

Also, efforts by the private sector to join the foray became increasingly tan- 
gible, driven by the commercial interests of Swiss industry. A consortium of 
Swiss private enterprises, Reaktor AG (Reactor Ltd.), attracted extensive gov- 
ernment support. They acquired the very nuclear reactor displayed in Geneva 
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in 1955 and had it running in 1957.” Switzerland’s diplomatic power—in par- 
ticular, the nimbus of Geneva as a seat of international organizations and host 
of international conferences (including for conferences among the world’s 
leading nuclear physicists during and after the Second World War)—was thus 
of advantage to the advancement of Swiss nuclear plans. 

In 1960, the Reaktor AG consortium—again, with a large financial contri- 
bution from the state—managed to actuate the first Swiss-built reactor, “Di- 
orit.” Initially—and against the will of the industries involved—the Special 
Envoy of the Federal Council for Nuclear Energy Matters had pushed for the 
domestic production of heavy water instead of aiming for (cheaper) imports. 
The insistence on autarky is a further indication that the government recog- 
nized the potential military application of nuclear technology.’ As a matter of 
fact, the efforts by the private sector and the developments on the interna- 
tional stage, notably “Atoms for Peace,” occurred in parallel with a public de- 
bate about Switzerland’s military doctrine. 


A Matter of Doctrine 


In the latter half of the 1950s, the doctrinal argument around potential Swiss 
nuclear weapons gained traction domestically. The international strategic en- 
vironment at the time was dominated by events in Berlin and Korea, the up- 
rising in Hungary, and the launching of the Soviet satellite “Sputnik.” This 
re-emphasized a perception of “threats from the East,” leading to two oppos- 
ing views in the alpine nation. 

The influential Military Officer Society of Zurich argued for a concept of 
mobile defense, which focused on the defender counter-attacking the enemy 
to avoid pitched battles, including possibly on enemy terrain. Officers from 
Basel and Bern, meanwhile, argued along the lines of the prevalent doctrine of 
area defense, which entailed denying a potential enemy access to a designated 
terrain rather than the enemy’s destruction.’ 

In these debates, the concept of area defense—an essentially defensive strat- 
egy for a neutral country—was incompatible with nuclear weapons (besides 
considerations that such weapons may be beyond the financial means and po- 
litical feasibility of such a state). However, the concept of mobile defense 
became intimately linked with the idea of a Swiss nuclear force, exemplified by 
a series of editorials in the Swiss Military Journal Allgemeine Schweizer Mil- 
itärzeitschrift in the mid-1950s.?* Nuclear weapons were framed as the ulti- 
mate deterrent. The military forces it recommended, particularly a strong air 
force, would be able to deliver potential strategic nuclear explosives.’ 

The debate culminated in 1957 in a public report by the Swiss Officer So- 
ciety, commissioned by the Federal Council, that recommended the procure- 
ment of tactical nuclear weapons,” either to be produced domestically or 
procured from nuclear powers.” Another study in 1963 by scientists within 
the administration concluded that a tactical nuclear armament of Switzerland 
would be technically and financially feasible.”* At the time, the potentially 
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devastating short- and long-term health effects of nuclear fallouts were already 
discussed but did not take center stage.” 

The aspect of neutrality was crucial in these debates in two ways: for con- 
ventional military doctrine and (a potential) nuclear weapons doctrine. In a 
consequential logic, it was argued that Switzerland’s obligation as a perpetual 
neutral to defend its territory outside of military blocks was only credible if it 
was backed by suitable deterrence, which was framed as necessitating nuclear 
capabilities. An op-ed in the Swiss Military Journal in 1963 even suggested a 
first-use policy for potential nuclear weapons and deemed opponents as largely 
“unworldly” and “short-sighted.””® 

An assessment on behalf of the Swiss Foreign Ministry on the matter from 
a perspective of international law, specifically the inquiry of whether neutrality 
even obligated a state to acquire nuclear weapons in the nuclear age, was in- 
conclusive.” On that note, a letter by the Swiss ambassador in the Soviet 
Union conveyed that the USSR was opposed to the concept of “atomic 
neutrality.” The Soviets perceived Switzerland’s defense largely as a part of 
NATO strategy anyway.’ 


A Matter of Politics 


Since the early 1950s, the industrial use of nuclear energy had become increas- 
ingly important. Between 1956 and 1961, the head delegate of the Federal 
Council for Nuclear Matters was a representative of the MFA. While this was 
a reflection of the foreign policy-related dimension of the issue, the role of the 
MFA remained marginal. As Swiss industry became increasingly interested in 
developing nuclear technology, the Office of Energy Economics took over and 
appointed a delegate in 1961.* At the same time, the nuclear energy issue was 
centralized, with popular initiatives overwhelmingly approving to transfer de- 
cision-making power on this matter from the cantonal (state/prefecture) level 
to the federal (national) level in 1957. 

In 1958, the Swiss government stepped forward to publicly take a position on 
the nuclear issue, which previously had been debated mostly out of the limelight 
within the MoD and respective commissions. The Federal Council acted out of 
the perceived need for a fundamental statement, amidst a number of uncertain- 
ties around the feasibility and desirability of the nuclear option. It declared the 
willingness to explore the option of nuclear arms, based on the expectation that 
nuclear weapons would become a common feature of future battlegrounds.** 
This strong declaration was indicative of a broad consensus among the army and 
Swiss political parties (apart from left-wing parties) to endorse the concept of 
mobile defense and nuclear weapons as a potential element of it. 

Protocols of the internal meeting leading to this declaration show that the 
Federal Council discussed the issue in detail for the first time. Its members 
agreed on stressing that such weapons would only be used defensively in emer- 
gency situations, that parliament should be involved (where they expected 
opposition), and that the military and the scientific context, as well as the 
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feasibility of the proposal, were still being assessed.** This indicated certain 
hesitations and that the matter had never been subject to a cross-ministerial 
assessment. Despite this hesitation, the New York Times reported the next day 
that the “Swiss will seek nuclear weapons.” %6 

On the side of its opponents, the Social Democrats, and the newly formed 
Swiss Movement against Atomic Armament in particular, launched two popu- 
lar referenda on nuclear issues. The movement was transnationally connected 
to similar initiatives globally, but weakly embedded in the Swiss political estab- 
lishment. In 1962, a two-thirds majority of the [male-only] electorate disap- 
proved ofan initiative by a committee to ban nuclear weapons in Switzerland.” 
In 1963, a similar [male-only] majority even renounced the requirement of 
future nuclear weapons to be approved by a popular vote.” The fact that both 
referenda passed after the Cuban Missile Crisis of October 1962 highlights 
the strong political majority behind this issue. The emphasis on “neutrality” 
and “resistance,” which the committee opposing the initiatives (and favoring 
a nuclear Switzerland) used in its public campaign, apparently resonated well 
with a majority of voters and their national identity.” 

The two referenda were the climaxes of the Swiss nuclear debate. Discus- 
sions around the potential to halt nuclear proliferation and international nu- 
clear disarmament, meanwhile, gained little traction.*’ On the contrary, some 
pro-nuclear option voices grew stronger during the referendum years. For 
example, a declaration by Rudolf Sontheim, military officer and Reaktor AG’s 
director, concluded that the military and civilian use of nuclear technology are 
inevitably linked, and a ban of nuclear weapons without adequate verification 
would thus be futile. In a later piece in 1963, Sontheim even pleaded for the 
development of reactors solely aimed at the production of military-use nuclear 
material, as opposed to dual-use reactors.*! 


Tides Turn: 1963 to 1966 


While the idea of Swiss nuclear weapons had gotten considerable and broad 
traction until 1963, the following years saw the plans crumble. By 1965, it 
appeared that the Federal Council—while keeping the option open—was un- 
willing to push concrete initiatives toward nuclear arming.*” On the one hand, 
the international environment showed a general trend toward nonprolifera- 
tion, which rendered Switzerland’s nuclear policy and attempts to domesti- 
cally develop a reactor more difficult. On the other hand, more importantly, 
several elements of the domestic context countered the idea of a Swiss nuclear 
force: The debate about defense doctrine turned, and a major crisis in Swiss 
defense policy unfolded regarding the procurement process of new fighter 
jets. The trust and broad coalition between a political majority in parliament 
and the army leadership eroded. Simultaneously, new technological and in- 
dustrial developments refocused the debate increasingly around the civilian 
use of nuclear energy and the difficulty of purely domestic development of 
nuclear capacities. 
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These events, struggles around ministerial competence, and a desire to keep 
the nuclear option “open” (while not actively pursuing it) limited the finding 
of a unified Swiss position on nuclear nonproliferation and any potential dip- 
lomatic role in the leading up to the NPT negotiations. 


The International Environment 


Deliberations about the Limited Test-Ban Treaty (LTBT) offered the first in- 
dications about the new direction of the nuclear issue, even though the treaty 
had little tangible impact on Swiss nuclear plans. In 1963, Switzerland signed 
the LTBT, ratifying it in January 1964. In its address to parliament, the Fed- 
eral Council declared that it expected almost all states of the world to join 
(thus emphasizing the treaty’s universalist nature), warned of the risk to health 
and land of nuclear fallout, and referred to Switzerland’s humanitarian tradi- 
tion.* At the same time, it declared that signing the treaty would not restrict 
non-nuclear signatory states in any way in the near future.** 

The treaty was considered in line with the neutrality policy and a continua- 
tion of exploring the option of nuclear armament. The Federal Council con- 
sidered an abstention as a riskier, more visible stance than signing it.*° Overall, 
the Federal Council’s statement on the LTBT encapsulated the various dimen- 
sions of the issue: neutrality policy, the ramifications of the international repu- 
tation of the country’s stance on nuclear issues, the desire to maintain the 
nuclear option, but also—for the first time in official declarations*—the grow- 
ing awareness of health considerations. At the same time, Switzerland was only 
reacting to these international diplomatic developments. 

After the Cuban Missile Crisis in 1962 and the events in Berlin in 1963, the 
general international environment turned toward superpower coexistence and 
a phase of détente.“ As a next step after the LTBT, negotiations at the inter- 
national level intensified over an agreement on nonproliferation. Despite many 
related talks taking place in Geneva, Switzerland was notably absent. Never- 
theless, the general trend toward nonproliferation had early and very practical 
effects on Switzerland’s efforts to domestically develop a nuclear program. In 
1965, Canada renounced a contract and France abandoned negotiations with 
Switzerland to deliver uranium, insisting on an accompanying governmental 
declaration to verify the purely civilian use of uranium.*® 


A National Political Crisis 


Several domestic factors accelerated the trend away from the nuclear option. 
In various votes, or rather postponements of votes, in favor of further explo- 
ration and studies, the Federal Council proved lukewarm about the nuclear 
question in the first half of the 1960s. In 1965, the MoD—a consistent 
driver of the nuclear option—recognized its insufficient expertise in nuclear 
weapons development. The Federal Council thus chose to install a mixed 
military-civilian working group.*° 
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Another important game changer was a scandal about the procurement of 
Mirage fighter jets, which had a profound effect on public perception of the 
MoD, including its defense doctrine, and on the power relations within the 
ministry. A crisis of trust ensued between the Federal Council and parliament, 
culminating in 1964, and pertaining to the procurement process. In 1961, 
parliament had agreed to spend a record CHF 828 million on 100 Mirage III 
S fighter jets. However, in April 1964, the Federal Council asked for an addi- 
tional credit of CHF 576 million and announced the necessity of another, 
third round of funding. Popular agitation and an unwillingness by parliament 
to concede followed.*! 

A bi-chamber parliamentary working group constituted a lack of expertise 
and due care in the process on behalf of the Federal Council and the MoD. 
With an overwhelming majority, parliament demanded scaling down the pro- 
curement from 100 to 57 jets and a reorganization of the MoD.** The consen- 
sus between parliament and the army was thus broken. Eventually, several 
high-ranking MoD officials were fired in 1964 and the minister of defense, 
Paul Chaudet, resigned over the issue in 1966.°° 

The decreased trust and increased parliamentary scrutiny around defense 
spending rendered the financing of large defense projects, such as the develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons, increasingly unlikely, and removed a number of 
proponents of mobile defense and the pursuit of the nuclear option from of- 
fice. The proceedings of parliament, motivated mostly by fiscal politics, thus 
had a number of strategic implications. Furthermore, the Mirage jets were not 
only intended to carry potential Swiss nuclear weapons; their procurement 
from nuclear-armed France was also supposed to facilitate cooperation on nu- 
clear weapons development with the big neighbor.** Thus those plans, too, 
suffered from the political fallout of the scandal. 

The Swiss defense doctrine was to focus on improving conventional and 
territorial defense. In line with this, the 1966 Defense Posture (a document 
drafted with the aim of creating a compromise between different doctrinal 
camps) highlighted the need for adjusting military planning to the needs of 
the civilian population—something hardly reconcilable with the use of tactical 
nuclear weapons on Swiss soil.’ 


Commercial and Public Health Arguments 


While the state crisis around the Mirage procurement and a change in military 
doctrine had profound implications for potential Swiss nuclear weapons, sev- 
eral events also changed the calculations of commercial and state actors with 
regard to nuclear technology and the feasibility and desirability of domestic 
Swiss nuclear projects. 

In 1963, three industrial consortia for the development of nuclear reactors 
formed the National Group for the Advancement of the Industrial Use of Nu- 
clear Technology (NGA). The Federal Council had demanded the formation 
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of one single funding body with a national outlook instead of three separate 
competing consortia. The state supported the NGA and provided half of its 
budget. The NGA mandated the construction of the first nuclear reactor in 
Lucens in western Switzerland.’° Already in 1964, though, several large oper- 
ators of electricity plants left the project in favor of a cheaper light-water reac- 
tor imported from the United States.*” The switching to light-water reactors 
was a heavy blow to the project of a purely domestic development of nuclear 
reactors, which, in 1966, a Federal Council report even came to consider in- 
feasible.** This indicates an increasing divorce of political and military consid- 
erations from commercial interests. 

The first indigenously built heavy-water test reactor started operating in 
1968. Already one year later, a core meltdown of low intensity put an end to 
the experiments with the prototype. One reason for the accident was the cor- 
rosion of metallic uranium, which had been chosen partially for military con- 
siderations.” Even prior to the incident, and in line with similar debates in 
other countries, concerns about health and the environment became increas- 
ingly prevalent. In 1964, the Federal Council tasked the MoD with verifying 
if nuclear testing on Swiss soil would be possible without damage to human 
and animal life. The study declared that no particularly difficult conditions 
would need to be fulfilled for subterranean nuclear testing, as long as the area 
was uninhabited, and the soil was stable and without much groundwater. 


A Reluctant Latecomer on the Way to the NPT: 1966 to 1969 


As stated earlier, the tides had turned quite quickly in the 1960s, and the Swiss 
government dropped the ambition to pursue specific plans for nuclear arma- 
ment, while there remained a desire to keep the option open. The Swiss Na- 
tional Defense Concept of 1966 only mentioned nuclear arms in passing.°! 
Instead, the momentum for an international nonproliferation agreement and 
the Swiss MFA’s approval for it became increasingly apparent. This created 
tensions with the MoD, which continued to put in place structures and com- 
missions to explore the nuclear option, albeit largely in theoretical terms only.” 

The bureaucratic politics of institutions and ministries and how they dissem- 
inated information shaped the debates and decision-making both in the federal 
administration and—given popular votes on the nuclear option—among the 
general public. 


Domestic Struggles for Competence 


The path toward the NPT was reinvigorated by disarmament talks held in 
Geneva in 1966.°° The Foreign Ministry was in charge of its preparation but 
was challenged by the MoD and the Ministry of Transportation and Energy 
(MoTE).™ In May 1967, these three ministries formed a “Working Group 
Non-proliferation Treaty.” The decision on its composition took three months, 
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and it only ended up meeting twice, in August 1967 and March 1969. Dur- 
ing the three years, the Federal Council issued no further statement on poten- 
tial nuclear weapons, indicating a lack of desire to push for the option while 
the consequences of the emerging NPT regime were not yet clear.°° The Swiss 
government still initiated research projects to examine the possibility and de- 
sirability of acquiring nuclear weapons, yet without ultimately pushing for 
their acquisition. In fact, Switzerland’s nuclear weapons efforts seem to epito- 
mize what international relations scholar Itty Abraham calls “the ambivalence 
of nuclear histories.”°” 

The core proponents of the nuclear option launched another attempt to 
reinitiate the debate and emphasize the need for Swiss nuclear weapons, nota- 
bly in a study by strategist and two-star general Gustav Däniker. His 1966 
book Strategy of a Small State advocated for limited nuclear capabilities. 
However, eventually, official voices in favor of the NPT gained ground. The 
Foreign Ministry under Federal Councilor Willy Spiihler considered the NPT 
an important contribution to international détente. Neutrality, in this percep- 
tion, is obligated to enter dialogue, not abstain. The NPT found additional 
supporters among the private sector and at the MoTE. In their perception, a 
Swiss abstention would have threatened the supply of nuclear material for 
electricity generation.” Furthermore, in 1967, Spiihler declared that the 
harmful and potentially devastating effects triggered by the deployment of 
nuclear weapons rendered them useless, even in locally limited theaters of 
war.’ In August 1968, even the new minister of defense, Nello Celio, voiced 
his hope that this “highly civilized country, despite some concerns, can prove 
its courage and formally agree [with the NPT ].”7! 

These statements indicate the turn the Swiss administration had taken on the 
nuclear option and international nonproliferation. However, because it had 
been pursuing the nuclear option for so long and invested considerable resources 
into it, apart from some other hesitations, it was a passive “receiver” of interna- 
tional developments around the NPT that had taken place in the meantime. 


An Observer in Geneva 


Since these debates around the nuclear option had largely been inward-look- 
ing and not seen decisive pushes to abandon or follow through with the devel- 
opment of nuclear weapons, Switzerland was late to take part and consider the 
emerging international debate around nuclear nonproliferation.” 

To begin with, the overall setup of the NPT negotiations further limited 
the involvement of actors like Switzerland. Fundamentally, the Swiss MFA 
considered disarmament efforts a responsibility of the superpowers.’* The 
NPT was perceived as largely a deal between the superpowers to which 
others, nonaligned or neutral states, were invited to contribute only to a 
limited extent or to whose amendments the superpowers even reacted with 
anger.’* The argument around sovereignty was raised in international de- 
bates around the NPT, particularly by emerging powers like Brazil and 
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India. Industrialized countries, too, demanded disarmament by the nu- 
clear powers while being afraid of being handicapped on nuclear technol- 
ogy by the NPT.” 

Switzerland, as a non-UN member, was notably absent from these debates, 
such as at the Conference of the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Committee in 
Geneva, despite sharing similar concerns.” Other neutrals like Ireland or Swe- 
den were attempting to shape the processes, building on neutral states’ poten- 
tial to support normative change in contested areas.” Switzerland was a 
non-participant, and only the report by a Swiss Ambassador in Geneva fed into 
debates in Bern. Furthermore, well into 1965, the question of whether the 
MFA or the MoD would take the lead on the NPT question was still unde- 
cided, thus further paralyzing Swiss efforts.” 


Late Attempts to Shape Debates 


The notion that joining the NPT would not restrict economic activity and that 
not signing the NPT would bring about increasing disadvantages gained trac- 
tion. Since the experience around the LTBT, the Swiss MFA had anticipated 
potential punitive measures from the United States. The superpowers had in- 
creasingly hinted that non-signatories may face restrictions in the purchase of 
uranium and nuclear power plants.*° 

These considerations were reinforced when, in 1965, communication with 
Sweden was established—the first and most tangible instance of exchange 
among the neutrals—that fed news about the NPT negotiations to Bern.®! 
Through the “Swedish channel,” the Swiss government learned that the Geneva 
negotiations would soon lead to an agreement. This and the general perception 
of external pressure by the superpowers pushed the Swiss MFA, in consultation 
with representatives of the industry and the General Staff of the army, to publish 
an aide-mémoire directed at the international community. Until late 1967, the 
MoD had been reluctant toward the NPT process given its desire to maintain 
the nuclear option as an element of general freedom of choice but ended up 
loosening its opposition, as the joint aide-mémoire indicates.” 

The aide-mémoire was the most outright attempt of Switzerland to voice its 
concerns and to shape the negotiations in which it did not take part. Among 
other concerns, it declared Switzerland’s desire for the superpowers to accom- 
pany the NPT with limitations on the arms race and with the guarantee for 
never to attack non-nuclear states with nuclear arms, and it emphasized the 
need for universality: Switzerland would make its support contingent on a 
sufficient number of states endorsing the NPT. Through the “Swedish chan- 
nel,” Switzerland’s considerations were fed into the ENDC process and were 
received positively, while they could hardly influence the highly evolved and 
largely superpower-driven negotiations at this stage.** A second aide-mémoire 
by the Swiss MFA, this time directed at the United States and the USSR, 
largely repeated the arguments made in 1967 but indicated a general support 
for the spirit of the NPT.* 
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A Reluctant Signature 


At the same time, these efforts indicate an increasingly positive Swiss stance 
toward the NPT, spearheaded by the MFA, which started considering the 
NPT an important potential contributor to international détente. This percep- 
tion found support also among industry representatives and the MoTE, who 
were concerned about access to relevant technology and uranium were Swit- 
zerland not to sign the NPT.** 

The latency of the NPT proposal proved an important factor in garnering 
support for the treaty among these actors. Most of the so-called near-nuclears 
had no immediate plans to acquire a nuclear arsenal. A report in 1967 by the 
Study Commission for Strategic Matters declared that the civilian use of nu- 
clear technology could fully be pursued without a loss of relevant technology 
and research in case of a cessation of the military option and that the NPT 
would not restrict any branch of the Swiss economy.’ Latency was also a factor 
given the fragility of the international environment, as exemplified by the War- 
saw Pact’s invasion of Czechoslovakia in May 1968, which eroded trust in the 
Soviet Union and in multilateral agreements in such an environment.*” 

Despite these considerations, perception of development around the NPT 
rather reinforced Swiss endorsement of the process. The Swiss MFA was ready 
to approve the NPT from mid-1968, even before the final draft of the NPT 
was available.°® This was not just supported by a desire to contribute to 
détente but also by fear of potential sanctions, isolation, and condemnation 
by the international community in case of a refusal.*’ In June 1968, for exam- 
ple, the Swiss Ambassador to the USSR warned of the potential perception 
that Switzerland would make its stance too dependent on the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany and may thus be perceived as helping Germany delay their 
conclusion.” Swiss foreign minister Spühler declared in a parliamentary hear- 
ing in May 1969 that other neutrals had been consulted but that Sweden had 
declared signing the NPT the “duty of a neutral” and that Austria, barred 
from developing nuclear weapons, had an interest in signing too.” Sweden 
signing the NPT on August 19, 1968, further denied any hopes that may 
have existed about potential Swiss-Swedish cooperation on nuclear technol- 
ogy.” Isolation even among neutrals was thus looming were Switzerland not 
to endorse the NPT. 

A last attempt by an “Action Committee Against Joining the NPT” formed 
mostly around the Swiss Officer Society and included the General Chief of 
Staff opposing the official government position, failed to offer any alternatives 
to signing the treaty.” On November 17, 1969, one day ahead of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Switzerland signed the NPT. 


Conclusion 


Switzerland signing the NPT was not followed by a swift ratification, though, 
and did not yet terminate deliberations around the nuclear option. In July 
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1970, the Federal Council decided to “continue the works” exploring nuclear 
enrichment. Only in 1976 did a commission end the exploration of uranium 
deposits in Switzerland, concluding resources were not rich enough for 
exploitation.” Already in 1973, the Swiss Defense Policy Conception fully aban- 
doned the nuclear option.” In March 1977, Switzerland eventually ratified 
the NPT after a critical mass of states had signed and ratified it. 

Switzerland, the permanent neutral in the heart of Europe, thus underwent 
several phases from the 1950s, when it started seriously exploring, even opting 
for, the nuclear option, to abandoning the nuclear option. That process began 
with domestic debates around technological, financial, and doctrinal consider- 
ations and only later linked up with the international sphere, where Switzer- 
land ended up as a latecomer to the global discussion despite much of it being 
held in Geneva. 

Popular votes in 1962 and 1963 supporting the Swiss government in pur- 
suing nuclear options marked the peak of general support for the nuclear en- 
deavor. However, the following years until 1966 proved decisive in quickly 
changing these considerations. The impact of the state crisis around the Mi- 
rage jets and the private sector’s change of course proved to have a fundamen- 
tal impact on the government’s change of military doctrine. Parliament lacked 
trust in large defense projects altogether. Furthermore, an accident occurred 
in a nuclear heavy-water test reactor, enforcing public perception that the do- 
mestic development of a nuclear reactor with potential military use was tech- 
nologically infeasible and commercially unviable. Generally, Switzerland’s 
federal political system and its culture of compartmentalized and often private 
enterprise-driven initiatives were rather inconducive for a large-scale project 
like the development of nuclear technology.” 

All these deliberations—which appear fundamentally domestic—were in- 
formed by the changes in the international environment; the increasing de- 
coupling of civilian and military use of nuclear technology; the posture of 
other neutrals, such as Sweden or Austria, with regard to the NPT; the per- 
ceptions of the superpowers, the United States and the USSR; and Switzer- 
land’s powerful neighbors such as the Federal Republic of Germany—identified 
as a crucial reference point regarding its position toward the NPT. The gen- 
eral trend in international relations and superpower relations toward détente 
increasingly convinced Swiss diplomacy of the usefulness of a nonprolifera- 
tion agreement. Lastly, the aspect of technical latency proved critical to keep- 
ing the nuclear backdoor open and outweighing the consideration against the 
ceding of sovereignty on nuclear issues to the regime created by the NPT. 

Ultimately, Switzerland reluctantly endorsed the NPT when a critical mass 
of states rallied behind it, despite skepticism over its discriminatory nature, the 
very limited influence it had over the process as a non-member of the UN, and 
the limited reaction to Swiss aide-mémoires in November 1967 and May 1968 
as late attempts to shape the process. Switzerland’s general perception of a 
non-role for neutrals would only change in the mid-1970s with regard to the 
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Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe, in which neutral Swit- 
zerland found a space to contribute actively to detente, security, and arms 
control in Europe and break with the passive stance it had taken with regard 
to the NPT process.” 
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9 Austria 


The NPT, Diplomacy, and 
National Identity 


Anna Graf-Steiner and Herbert R. Reginbogin 


Introduction 


The academic literature on the history of the Austrian State has traditionally 
not only focused on the historical antecedents before becoming a permanently 
neutral state! but also on the legal interpretations of such a foreign policy sta- 
tus, as well as on the international relations/political science perspectives,’ 
and the economic effect of European integration and nation-building on Aus- 
tria’s ambivalent identity.* This chapter imbues these topics as it focuses on 
Austria’s involvement in the initiative for the Treaty on the Nonproliferation 
of Nuclear Weapons (NPT) between 1957 and 1968. While it looks at these 
years of discourse regarding national identity building and national security, 
research has observed Austria striving to rejoin the international community as 
a country seeking peace and security in the world by endorsing disarmament 
and improved relations between the USA and the Soviet Union. Yet, nothing 
is mentioned among the records expressing rebranding the image of Austria 
about its past before World War II. The remnants of its tarnished past as part 
of a war of aggression and collaborator of Nazi Germany encapsulated in the 
overwhelming widespread approval to relinquish Austrian statehood in early 
1938 through a plebiscite with 99.6% welcoming the Anschluss with Hitler 
Germany.’ 

Unpublished records demonstrate that the initiative that led to the NPT 
1968 was a significant effort on the part of Austria to rebrand its self-image 
from involvement in the ashes of destruction until then in the twentieth cen- 
tury to become a nation committed to international peace and security. As 
research showed when writing this chapter, both Austrian parties SPÖ’s and 
ÖVP leadership at the outset ofthe Cold War helped lay the tenements for a 
successful conclusion of the NPT negotiations establishing Vienna as the in- 
ternational headquarters for the International Atomic Energy Association. It 
ensured that nuclear technology was used for peaceful purposes and to im- 
prove prosperity and living conditions for their people. It also laid the founda- 
tion for later Austrian prime minister Bruno Kreisky’s national identity building 
in the 1970s. These efforts in published literature and unpublished records 
establish a vision of efforts to attain peace and security worldwide. At the same 
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time, a much deeper undercurrent is observed to unwind: a twisted self-image 
of the Austrian people scrambling in the post-World War II world to find a 
piece of history they could hold on to by dispensing certain myths. For in- 
stance, the view of Austria as the “first free country to fall victim of Hitlerite 
aggression,” propagated by the Moscow Declaration (in 1943, the governments 
of the United States, the United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union agreed to 
this version of events and, in consequence, the interpretation that Austria had 
to be liberated from German domination). 

A significant setback in researching Austria’s role in the NPT debate was the 
discovery that the archival collection from the Viennese Foreign Ministry 
dealing with nuclear weapons was missing from the Austrian State Archive.® 
Thus, a (presumably) central stock of documents could not be accessed. 


The Second World War Legacy and Austria’s Foreign Policy 
Dilemma 


As the Nazi regime was about to fall, a unified Austrian provisional government 
was established under Karl Renner’ of the Social-Democratic Worker’s Party 
consisting of anti-fascist political factions of Christian Socialists, Socialists, and 
Communists. Renner is often referred to as the “Father of the Republic” be- 
cause he led the first government of German-Austria and the First Austrian Re- 
public in 1919 and 1920 and was once again decisive in establishing the present 
Second Republic after the fall of Nazi Germany in 1945, becoming its first 
president after World War II. He called for creating a democratic state along the 
lines of the First Austrian Republic? in blatant contrast to his appeal “to Austri- 
ans to vote ‘yes’ in the April 10 plebiscite that legitimized the Anschluss.”® 

The Austrian historian Michael Gehler depicts the attempts by the Aus- 
trian provisional government and those immediately to follow, attempting to 
“free itself from everything associated with the Nazi-German legacy by por- 
traying Austria as a victim (Opferthese)!° [...] However, the self-portrait of 
Austria was a myth as an overwhelming Austrian population approved the 
‘Anschluss’ [...] Nonetheless, at the end of World War II, Austria preferred 
collective amnesia.” 

After Austria had been under Allied occupation for ten years, the way was 
finally cleared for the State Treaty in the spring of 1955, when the so-called 
Moscow Memorandum” stipulated that Austria would declare neutrality “of 
its own free will” after the withdrawal of the Allied troops. Thus, there was a 
political but no legal connection between the State Treaty signed on May 15, 
1955, in Vienna and the adoption by Parliament on October 26 of the Federal 
Constitutional Law on the Perpetual Neutrality of Austria. 

A central element of the distinction between Austria and Germany, 
which was pushed by the political elites, was a—factually incorrect but rea- 
sonably ‘practical’—way of dealing with the past that portrayed Austria as 
a victim of Nazi Germany, which had its origin in the Moscow Declaration 
of the Allies.!? 
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The neutral country’s coalition of ÖVP and SPÖ (and until 1947: KPÖ) 
that existed from December 1945'* until 1966 acted to safeguard the coun- 
try’s traditional Western orientation, vehemently opposed communism, en- 
deavored to restore the pre-1938 political and economic system as soon as 
possible, and was prepared to reintegrate ex-Nazi elites within the political 
system.” At the same time, the “young” neutral country had to define its role 
within the international community. 

In the first period after the State Treaty, Austrian leaders were “neither 
wholeheartedly nor completely convinced about their neutrality (...).”!° This 
lack of conviction led to inconsistencies, disloyalties, double games, and dubi- 
ous political morality, all of which affected the country’s precarious position 
between East and West. However, in this phase of emergence from foreign 
occupation, Austria began to understand the value of neutrality in “not having 
to comply with every foreign demand and in making its own decisions about 
foreign policy.” The 1956 Hungarian uprising repressed by the Soviet Union 
became a test of Austrian neutrality, as its politics endeavored to maintain a 
credibly impartial foreign policy. For the first time, limits became apparent in 
the realm of European security between East and West during the Cold War.'8 

Unlike Switzerland, Austria quickly joined the United Nations (UN) already 
in the same year of regaining its sovereignty. For Vienna, its foreign policy 
strategy shifted from a Euro-centric perspective to greater leeway, allowing the 
country to nurture relations within Europe and other UN member states with 
the end goal of engaging as a mediator in conflicts. Since Austria’s independ- 
ence and security were embedded in lasting peace in Europe by balancing the 
delicate power struggle between two opposing blocs, containing the nuclear 
threat became a central concern. Therefore, Austria was open and receptive to 
new policy proposals like that of Ireland’s Frank Aiken, who suggested a non- 
proliferation treaty before the UN General Assembly on October 17, 1958. 


Austria’s Identity Struggle: A Nuclear-Free State Becomes the 
“Nuclear Capital of the World” 


In order to recast its image and “neutral identity” on an international stage, 
Austrian foreign policymakers focused on establishing Vienna as a hub for in- 
ternational organizations (GATT, IMF, World Bank, UN) to play a significant 
role in world affairs. The great powers also appreciated this. In 1965, for ex- 
ample, Soviet ambassador Viktor I. Avilov reported to his Foreign Ministry 
that the past ten years had shown “that the policy of neutrality, which serves 
as the basis of Austria’s foreign policy, is one of the main factors that have 
served to increase the authority of the Austrian Republic.” He said this was 
shown “in particular because Austria and its capital, Vienna, have been the site 
of many international conferences and congresses.” He pointed to the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency as an example by saying that the Soviet Union 
was always favorable to Austria’s election to various UN bodies and was “tes- 
timony to the fact that the Soviet government has confidence in Austria.”!? 
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Between 1955 and 1970, numerous international organizations established 
their headquarters in Vienna (e.g., International Atomic Energy Agency 
[IAEA], OPEC, United Nations Industrial Development Organization [UN- 
IDO]). Those organizations’ purpose of achieving peace and prosperity not 
against others but in an inclusive way was well received by Austria, not least for 
economic reasons since they created jobs and allowed for the improvement of 
Vienna’s infrastructure through the construction of large office buildings and 
much-needed housing for professional experts from different countries.”° 

Young neutral Austria, for its part, was keen to attract these organizations, 
as its policy of neutrality—following the Swiss example—“relied heavily on in- 
ternational organizations.”?! Austria submitted a memorandum to the UN sec- 
retary-general on June 22, 1956, proposing Vienna as a possible location for 
the IAEA. The Foreign Ministry was sure that “Vienna now has a unique 
chance to become the ‘nuclear capital of the world””” Inspired by Eisenhow- 
er’s “Atoms for Peace” speech to the UN in 1953, the IAEA became the first 
international agency to be located in Vienna in 1957.73 When the discussions 
on the future location of the IAEA began in early 1956, the United States had 
initially proposed Chicago—and the USSR countered with Moscow.”* As a 
compromise, the Soviet Union finally proposed to host the institution in the 
capital of a neutral country and suggested, among others, Vienna, which 
aroused great hopes in Austria. In particular, the Austrian ambassador in Wash- 
ington (and former foreign minister) Karl Gruber campaigned intensively for 
Vienna, hoping that the IAEA could help to make Vienna “once again a center 
of world affairs.” His efforts paid off handsomely—not only did Vienna win 
the bid, but Gruber was also elected to preside over the IAEA’s first General 
Conference in 1957.°° The US State Department agreed to Vienna as the 
headquarters of the IAEA in June 1956, and the official nomination finally 
took place in September 1957.7 In the insightful opinion of the Historian 
Elizabeth Rohrlich, “Science, especially nuclear science, offered an opportunity 
for international cooperation that would become a pillar of national identity.” 
The locating of the IAEA in Vienna showed “how internationalism, science, 
neutrality, and national identity were bound together in [... ] Austria.”?® At the 
same time, however, a speech by the Austrian delegate Franz Matsch exempli- 
fied, according to Röhrlich, “the victim myth that characterized the state’s di- 
plomacy” and how it was interwoven with Austria’s ambitions to become an 
international meeting place.” Matsch advocated for Vienna to be the IAEA 
location, referring to Austria’s past and its proud scientific tradition, praising 
the “atmosphere of tolerance” in Vienna, all without mentioning the expulsion 
and murder of Jewish scientists during the National Socialist era.*° 

Vienna increasingly became a destination for international organization 
headquarters and multilateral meetings. A high point of this development 
came when Vienna hosted the Kennedy-Khrushchev Summit in 1961.*! Un- 
fortunately, the results of this meeting were meager, and the Cold War inten- 
sified (Cuban Missile Crisis, Berlin Crisis).*” Nevertheless, the fact that Vienna 
would become a hub for civil society, scientific conferences, and dialogue 
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among East-West and eventually North-South interests was based on critical 
contributions through government initiatives. 

Whereas other neutral and nonaligned states, including Sweden and Swit- 
zerland, worked on nuclear weapons programs after 1945, Austria did not. In 
fact, the State Treaty regulated that “Austria shall not possess, construct or 
experiment with an atomic weapon,” declaring Austria de facto a nuclear 
weapon-free state. The nuclear question played a decisive role in shaping 
Austrian identity and its notion of neutrality. There was strong support and 
encouragement for the government’s course of action to promote disarma- 
ment, especially in the nuclear field, which is evidenced by the many letters the 
Chancellor’s Office received from civil society organizations and private indi- 
viduals.** Its nuclear-free status had quickly become a central factor in the 
self-image of the Austrians. Hence, when Aiken’s initiative was launched at the 
UN General Assembly to make nuclear nonproliferation an ideal of interna- 
tional behavior, Austria quickly came to support the idea. The Social Democrat 
and later prime minister, Bruno Kreisky, who became foreign minister in 1959 
(until 1966), and the Austrian delegation to the UN were keenly involved in 
the NPT debate when the movement gained momentum in the early 1960s. 
Soon after Aiken’s proposal, two international conferences dealing with the 
issue took place in Austria. The third Pugwash Conference on Science and 
World Affairs was hosted both in Kitzbühel and Vienna from September 4 to 
20, 1958. Immediately after that, the Second General Conference of the IAEA 
also took place there from September 22 until October 4.** According to 
Röhrlich, “[T]he Austrian government was keen to host both events, seeing 
this as a means to strengthen its role in international relations.”* 


Austrian Security and the Threat of Nuclear War 


Austria’s quickly adopted role as mediator, bridge-builder, and host of interna- 
tional conferences and organizations was motivated by concrete security policy 
considerations. As a neutral state between the blocs, Austria naturally had a 
great interest in reducing tensions between the superpowers and the danger of 
war, especially nuclear war.*° 

Before the conclusion of the State Treaty and the declaration of perpetual 
neutrality, Austria would most likely have been involved in NATO defense 
plans in the case of a Soviet attack.*” But the new status meant the end of the 
logistical North-South link, which worried Italy in particular.’ Moreover, 
the “unfinished buildup of forces” in Austria threatened a “substantial gap” on 
the borders of the Federal Republic of Germany (FRG), Switzerland, and Italy 
if the Western occupation forces withdrew.* In order to fend off a possible 
large-scale Warsaw Pact offensive on Northern Italy or Southern Germany, 
there were also plans on the part of Rome to deploy nuclear weapons at the 
Brenner Pass.*° 

It is known today that NATO’s strategy for Europe was fundamentally de- 
fensive and focused on deterrence and massive retaliation in the event of a 
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Soviet pre-emptive strike. This means that Austrian neutrality would have 
been violated only if the Warsaw Pact had violated it first. However, even 
though Moscow feared that Austria, as a neutral but Western-oriented coun- 
try, would side with NATO in the event of war, it can be assumed from the 
(few) known archival sources that the Warsaw Pact would have “respected 
Austrian neutrality as long as the West and Vienna did the same.”*! The attack 
plans of the Warsaw Pact (which had been founded one day before the signing 
of the State Treaty as a reaction to the accession of the FRG to NATO, but 
also to enable continuous troop stationing in Romania and Hungary after the 
withdrawal from Austria), only became public after the end of the Cold War. 
The archival record suggests that there were individual offensive plans; the 
majority of plans were labeled “preventive” or “counter-attacks,” which, be- 
cause of NATO’s defensive strategy, can be regarded as propagandistic and 
would instead have been “barely veiled wars of aggression.” Those plans would 
also have affected Austria—there was even a Hungarian counter-attack plan 
that would have destroyed Vienna entirely.“ Of course, these plans were not 
known in detail at the time, but the highest military level was naturally con- 
cerned with possible attack plans.*® 


Austria as a Model for a Nuclear-Free Zone in Europe 


Paradoxically, the danger posed by any potential attacks on Austria was treated 
as a taboo subject in the Austrian public sphere. Politicians were reluctant to 
mention it by name, and the possibility of using nuclear weapons against Aus- 
tria found little space in public debate.** However, the absence of a concrete 
nuclear threat discussion does not contradict Vienna’s advocacy for denuclear- 
ization and demilitarization at the European level. The nuclear issue was a red 
rag Vienna wanted to eliminate—or at least contain as much as possible. 

This also included support for the so-called Rapacki Plan, a regional demilita- 
rization plan limited in the first step to Poland and the two German states (on- 
site immediately also joined by Czechoslovakia) that Polish FM Adam Rapacki 
presented in a speech to the 12th UN General Assembly on October 2, 1957.8 

The plan met with rejection in Washington, Paris, and Bonn. At the same 
time, the smaller European states, in particular Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
and Austria, were interested in spinning it further. Western media continued 
to pay attention to Rapacki’s plan in the months following its launch, making 
it the first détente plan by an Eastern European state to find supporters be- 
yond the “Iron Curtain.”* 

With Austria being a model for the concept of a nuclear-free zone in Europe 
sui generis, the Rapacki Plan especially impressed Kreisky, who repeatedly and 
emphatically called for a discussion of its basic idea.*” As early as January 1958, 
he advocated for the Rapacki Plan in an interview with the Danish newspaper 
“Berlingske Tidende.” At the same time, he suggested an expansion of the 
proposed nuclear-weapon-free zone* to the Scandinavian countries, Austria, 
Switzerland, and Greece. He also said that the inclusion of Hungary was 
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desirable.*” As he explained in an interview with the Polish press, he hoped for 
new Polish initiatives.” Indeed, new momentum came to Polish diplomacy 
that fall when Rapacki presented an updated version of his plan on November 
4, in which the reunification of Germany was described as a goal since it was a 
prerequisite for the normalization of the situation in Europe. This was posi- 
tively received in Bonn.*! However, Khrushchev’s Berlin ultimatum a good 
three weeks later (on November 27) put an abrupt end to Rapacki’s diplomatic 
courting of Western favor.” 

Kreisky nonetheless remained a keen supporter of the plan to create a nu- 
clear-free zone in Central Europe and used the opportunity at meetings with 
Rapacki in 1959 and 1960 to keep the discussion going.** Despite those ef- 
forts, the plan was never implemented due to the emerging concept of Mutual 
Assured Destruction (MAD). Austria remained the only small nucleus of a 
denuclearized zone in Central Europe. 


Austria’s Engagement for a Test Ban and Nonproliferation 
Treaty 


Before the NPT negotiations officially started, Aiken’s idea was discussed at 
the UN and the IAEA. In a speech before the UN General Assembly on Sep- 
tember 23, 1958, Chancellor Fig] emphasized that neutrality did not prevent 
Austria from “actively participating in the solution of the manifold and often 
complicated tasks of our time.” On the contrary, Austria had 


a special opportunity [...], due to our special position at the crossroads 
of two worlds and the specific disposition of our people, as well as with 
regard to our international status, to make a useful contribution, if nec- 
essary, to bridging existing differences through enlightening and medi- 
ating intervention.** 


He expressed satisfaction with the positive results of the expert negotiations in 
Geneva on the technical possibilities of controlling nuclear weapons testing 
and the willingness of the major powers to negotiate an agreement to end 
nuclear weapons testing. 

Generally, Austria was interested in negotiating the issue of nuclear weapons 
testing in a focused and effective manner. Therefore, it opposed what delegates 
and the foreign minister considered a duplication of negotiations within the 
IAEA and (in line with the Western stance) preferred keeping them within the 
UN framework instead. This is evidenced by a diplomatic move at the third 
IAEA General Conference in October 1959, when Czechoslovakia (CSSR) pre- 
sented a draft resolution concerning the cessation of nuclear weapons testing. 
The Austrian delegate Heinrich Haymerle opposed it. That, however, happened 
in the mistaken belief that a previously agreed deal with Czechoslovakia would 
hold®* because, before the meeting, Great Britain approached Sweden and Fin- 
land, asking them to refuse even discussing the proposal. As a bare minimum, 
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Britain insisted there should be no vote on the resolution. Together with the 
CSSR and Austria, the delegations agreed on a face-saving compromise: after 
Czechoslovakia and other supporters had spoken, there would be an appeal 
from Sweden and Austria to refrain from voting, to which the CSSR would re- 
spond positively, thereby taking the topic off the table. However, things turned 
out differently, as the Czechoslovak delegation did not follow suit. The appeal 
by the Austrian delegate Haymerle to refrain from voting was instead followed 
by a sharp rejection by the Soviet delegate, who declared “that the Austrian 
delegate was pursuing a policy here that was diametrically opposed to the policy 
of the President and the Austrian Federal Government” and that they were 
making themselves “stooges of the Americans.” Haymerle expressed that his 
delegation understood and shared the intention of Prague but that the content 
almost wholly coincided with a resolution introduced by Austria and other na- 
tions at the UN General Assembly and that therefore it did not seem suitable to 
spark a debate about the same issue before the IAEA. Eventually, the Austrian 
motion was adopted, and no vote on the cessation of nuclear weapons testing 
took place during the IAEA Conference. 

Naturally, the Austrian delegation reported the Soviet-Austrian controversy 
to its foreign minister, the president, and the UN delegation under Kurt 
Waldheim, asking the latter to push the test ban issue at the UN.** Haymerle 
thought that 


[t]he fact that the amicable solution hoped for by Austria and Sweden, 
to which Czechoslovakia had apparently been prepared, did not come 
about, is due solely to the account of the Soviet delegation [who] wanted 
to challenge the Western nuclear powers to a negative stance to be then 
able to denounce them. That this failed through the intervention of the 
two neutral states seems to have particularly disappointed the Soviet 
delegation.*” 


One could read between the lines that the initiative might not have come from 
the Austrian delegation if it had expected such a severe reaction from Moscow. 
Nevertheless, they were pleased with the success that was finally achieved. 
Furthermore, the subsequent success of the draft resolution on nuclear weap- 
ons testing sponsored by Austria, Japan, and Sweden at the UN General As- 
sembly mentioned earlier is an example of the forward-looking and skillful 
diplomacy of Austrias UN ambassador Franz Matsch, who, in September 
1959 was unanimously elected chairman of the political commission of the 
General Assembly. 

During the Geneva deliberations on a ban on all nuclear weapons testing 
(NTPT), establishing an appropriate monitoring body was also discussed. At 
the end of June 1959, US ambassador H. Freeman Matthews asked the Aus- 
trian secretary-general for foreign affairs whether the American side might 
propose Vienna. In addition, Stockholm and Geneva were also considered, 
but the Americans came to prefer Vienna.’® In July, the United States submit- 
ted a proposal suggesting Vienna to the Soviet and British delegations. On 
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July 20, Foreign Minister Kreisky received a note from Soviet ambassador S. 
Lapin and the charges d’affaires of the American and British embassies offi- 
cially requesting an agreement in principle to establish the headquarters of the 
future control organization in Vienna.’ 

The Council of Ministers met to vote on the issue the same day. In his oral 
presentation to the Council of Ministers, Kreisky stressed the “extraordinary po- 
litical importance” of the control system, which would be “a centerpiece of inter- 
national détente and an essential center for the maintenance of world peace.” 
Kreisky emphasized that “[t]he fact that the three nuclear powers have chosen 
Vienna as the seat of this future organization [...] proves the confidence that the 
world has in Austria and above all in its perpetual neutrality.” Austria’s positive 
response was conveyed in three identical notes to Ambassador S. Lapin, Minister 
D. Wainhouse, and Minister J. Mackenzie on July 23.° Subsequently, Austrian 
authorities became active and began preparations for hosting the organization. 

In 1962, the Eighteen Nation Committee on Disarmament (ENCD) began 
meeting in Geneva. Negotiations soon focused on Aiken”s proposed nuclear 
ban treaty, and Austria actively participated in them, contributing to the nu- 
clear test ban in 1963 and the NPT in 1968. For nuclear-weapon-free Austria, 
the NPT meant an additional measure of security and justice: The other 
non-nuclear-weapon states, which had not previously been prohibited from 
developing military nuclear capabilities, would be prevented forever from do- 
ing so. Moscow was aware that Austria had a substantial interest in the conclu- 
sion of an NPT. Intending to prevent NATO’s plans for the creation of a 
multilateral nuclear force (MLF), which the Warsaw Pact had regarded incom- 
patible with the NPT at a meeting of its Political Consultative Committee in 
Warsaw at the beginning of 1965,°! the Soviet ambassador advised his foreign 
minister (Gromyko) in May 1965 to turn to Vienna and to ask the Austrians 
to become more active at promoting the NPT and counteracting NATO’s 
MLF plans. As a neutral country, he argued, Austria could not be “indifferent 
to European security issues.” Whether Gromyko had followed this advice 
remains unknown (and the MLF plans eventually failed due to disagreements 
within NATO). Still, the episode shows that Moscow was at least considering 
using the interests of the small neutral state for its own benefit. 


The Signing of the NPT 


After the draft NPT treaty was submitted to the UN General Assembly by the 
Committee on Disarmament, the Soviet ambassador visited the Austrian for- 
eign minister on April 3, 1968, to suggest that Austria should sign the treaty 
as soon as possible and “intercede with its friends” to do so as well.°° Neutral 
Austria was to act as an advocate in this critical phase, which Foreign Minister 
Waldheim agreed to do, even if he did not consider the text ideal. Two days 
later, the Czechoslovak envoy intervened to urge a quick signing with the 
foreign minister.“ 

Meanwhile, the International Law Office of the Foreign Ministry was as- 
sessing whether signing a nuclear nonproliferation treaty was compatible with 
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its neutrality; after all, the issue was a theoretical renunciation of nuclear 
weapons—which, on the one hand, Austria was already prohibited from ac- 
quiring by the State Treaty, but on the other hand, there was the question of 
whether a perpetually neutral state could conduct negotiations on disarma- 
ment since it could be argued unarmed neutrality would not be compatible 
with its self-defense obligations. However, the International Law Office con- 
cluded that, although concerns about neutrality law could be raised, one could 
refrain from registering a reservation because other contracting partners could 
be presumed to be aware of Austria’s neutrality and the resulting prohibition 
on disarmament (“bona fides”).® This official Austrian position on the NPT 
was handed over to the Soviet ambassador on April 22, 1968.66 

At the end of May, the Austrian UN delegation informed the Foreign Minis- 
try that the NPT treaty would be adopted by the UN General Assembly on June 
7, 1968, and would be open for signature, pointing out that “from the point of 
view of foreign policy, it [was] particularly important that Austria sign the treaty 
as soon as possible,”®” since Austria had always advocated signing as soon as 
possible. There was no resistance in Vienna to that view. The Austrian ambassa- 
dors to London, Washington, and Moscow duly signed the NPT on July 1. 

In Moscow, Austria was even accorded “special privileges,” as Ambassador 
Wodak reported: the first signatories were Hungary, Ireland, the GDR, Bulgaria 
“and then me (exclamation point).” Only then did the CSSR, Romania, Poland, 
and others sign. This was “registered with attention by all present.” The Soviet 
first deputy minister for foreign affairs, Vasil V. Kuznetsov, reportedly said to 
Wodak that the Soviets would “look forward to further cooperation with us 
with interest.” Wodak obviously thought this was a success for Soviet-Austrian 
relations and an acknowledgment of Austria’s role in bringing about the treaty. 

While the IAEA was not at the table during the NPT discussions (which 
had been criticized by its director general Sigvard Eklund), an NPT Task Force 
was established at the IAEA after the NPT treaty was signed, giving the IAEA 
“new and unprecedented powers” as control and inspection organ once the 
NPT’s entry into force in 1970.8 Vienna”s excitement about these develop- 
ments could also be inferred from the press release of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, announcing full optimism “that this treaty represents the first phase 
towards nuclear disarmament and will contribute to curbing the arms race, 
especially in the nuclear sector.” The fact that the nuclear controls provided for 
in the treaty were to be exercised by the IAEA was a particular cause for rejoic- 
ing since the Foreign Ministry concluded that “Vienna will thus become the 
center of worldwide security control in the nuclear field.””° 


Conclusion 


The process of rebuilding the Austrian State after World War I required a new 
Austrian identity. Described by the occupying powers as the “first victim,” the 
political leadership endeavored to say goodbye to its dark past and identify 
Austria as a state independent of Germany by instrumentalizing the victim 
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myth. The newly formed Austrian State in 1955 chose the status of permanent 
neutrality as their foreign policy to end the occupation. From a price one was 
willing to pay for independence, neutrality evolved into a cornerstone of the 
new Austrian identity through the efforts of the political leadership, who ac- 
tively sought to use this status as a bridge-builder and mediator between the 
blocs. The UN nonproliferation declaration by Aiken and following debates 
and an eventual treaty was one of those significant milestones in the late ’50s 
and ’60s that contributed to this achievement. Due to its geographic location 
on the Iron Curtain and because the neutrality enshrined in the Austrian con- 
stitution contained the provision that Austria had to remain free of nuclear 
weapons, Austria was a strong advocate of nuclear disarmament and détente for 
its genuine security reasons. Therefore, the Austrian Foreign Ministry and its 
UN delegation were eager to move the NPT issue forward. However, this is 
but half the story. Throughout this period, other initiatives strengthened Aus- 
tria’s role in the international world order as a permanent neutral engaged in 
international security and humanitarianism, not aloof as some have portrayed 
neutrals. From the Rapacki Plan and International Conferences on Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy to the Pugwash Conferences on Science and World 
Affairs, a climate was established for Austria to play an essential role in the dis- 
course about disarmament and international security in a Europe divided by 
East and West. Eventually, after Austria’s independence was restored, the Janus- 
like profile would dissipate with time. Austria’s statehood would be legitimized 
by the policies it pursued through the international organizations it supported, 
many of them headquartered in Vienna. This included the IAEA and its control 
organization, making nuclear-free Austria the “nuclear capital of the world.” 
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10 Yugoslavia 


The Creation of a Nuclear Policy 
in the 1960s 


Marko Miljković 


Our deepest interest in the use of nuclear energy is connected to the struggle of 
our entire country for universal disarmament and international cooperation.! 


Introduction 


Piecing together the puzzle of the Yugoslav nuclear policy is a challenging and 
frustrating task. The biggest obstacle is that until the early 1960s, no discern- 
able nuclear strategy existed, at least not as an organized system of long-term 
goals, even though the country had invested heavily in the development of the 
civilian and military nuclear program since the late 1940s. What did exist was 
more of an adaptable logic, or more precisely, the “logic of independence,” in 
which possession of a nuclear arsenal was supposed to play an important role.’ 

A second and even bigger problem is that the Yugoslav President, Josip 
Broz Tito, communicated most of this logic among his closest associates and 
foreign observers only when it was absolutely necessary, depending on his 
strategic thinking, or when important changes on the international level forced 
his hand. While this approach suggests a lack of structure of the Yugoslav for- 
eign policy in the nuclear field, it also allowed for flexibility and adaptation to 
changing circumstances. It can also be argued that despite unavoidable blun- 
ders and even big mistakes, this approach served Yugoslavia and Tito well, as 
the country managed to keep a high level of independence during the most 
challenging period of the Cold War. 

Based on the vast and previously unexplored documentary collections of 
the Diplomatic Archive of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Republic of 
Serbia [ Diplomatski arhiv Ministarstva spoljnih poslova Republike Srbije| and 
Archives of Yugoslavia [ Arhiv Jugoslavije], among other sources, the following 
analysis reveals that during the 1960s, an understanding gradually grew in 
Belgrade that stopping nuclear weapons proliferation would serve Yugoslav 
independence better than possessing a nuclear arsenal. As one of the leading 
nations in the emerging Nonaligned Movement (NAM), Yugoslavia also 
championed complete global nuclear disarmament, which it viewed as an im- 
portant precondition for the ‘peaceful coexistence’ of nations. 
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These were the main pillars on which, gradually, Yugoslavia’s nuclear policy 
was developed in the 1960s. The Treaty on the Nonproliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons (NPT)—which Yugoslavia signed in 1968 and ratified in 1970— 
eventually solved the security conundrum, leading to the nearly complete aban- 
donment of the domestic nuclear program, including the development of the 
atomic bomb. The main argument of this chapter is that, despite the alluring 
rhetoric, ambitious goals, grand narrative, and calls for international coopera- 
tion on an equal basis in the NPT negotiations, the Yugoslav nuclear policy was 
based almost exclusively on selfish national security needs and calculations. 


Internal Considerations: Between ‘Extreme’ Requests and 
Achievable Goals 


The international climate regarding nuclear proliferation started to change 
soon after the Cuban Missile Crisis in October 1962, although this was only a 
culmination of the period of rapidly worsening relations between two super- 
powers. Both vertical and horizontal nuclear proliferation was continuing un- 
impeded, all of which was a sign that to avoid a global disaster, the question of 
disarmament would have to be taken seriously. The Yugoslavs had an added 
perspective on this problem, which included their own security nightmare of 
rapid nuclear proliferation in Europe. 

While the initial fear of an imminent Soviet attack after the Tito-Stalin 
split of 1948, combined with the USSR’s successful atomic bomb test in 
1949 had pushed the Yugoslav political establishment into the frantic race for 
nuclear weapons as a powerful deterrent, this motive dissipated relatively 
quickly after Stalin’s death in 1953. What followed was the rollercoaster of 
political relations between two countries, which produced often harsh rheto- 
ric and public accusations on the political or ideological plain, although the 
situation never deteriorated to the low point of the late 1940s. Besides Tito’s 
skillful political maneuvering, what saved Yugoslavia from a Soviet attack in 
the early 1950s was the extensive political, financial, and military support of 
the United States, whose political establishment was happy to exploit any 
cracks in the seemingly monolithic Soviet-led socialist bloc. Although it has 
to be emphasized that the internal political stability of Tito’s regime played 
an equally important role.’ 

By the mid-1950s, Tito and his inner circle concluded that further nuclear 
weapons proliferation in Europe might render the country’s hard-earned 
conventional military deterrence useless. It was estimated that successful nu- 
clear weapons programs in the Federal Republic of Germany (FRG) and Italy 
would trigger a domino effect and nuclear weapons sharing within NATO and 
Warsaw Pact, leaving Yugoslavia as an independent or nonaligned nation sur- 
rounded by nuclear-armed countries of two opposing blocs. Yugoslavia would 
have no immediate response to such a nightmare scenario, which would spell 
the end of the country’s hard-earned independence and lead to the collapse of 
the regime with potentially far-reaching consequences, including the country’s 
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dissolution. Tito’s only solution was to support any initiative during the 1950s 
that would guarantee this would not happen, while simultaneously secretly 
accelerating the nuclear weapons program, fearing, or perhaps even anticipat- 
ing, failure of these initiatives.* 

The establishment of the United Nations (UN) Eighteen Nation Disarma- 
ment Committee (EDNC), in 1961, marked the beginning of negotiations on 
“general and complete disarmament,” leading to several interim agreements, such 
as the 1963 Partial Test Ban Treaty (PTBT), and eventually the establishment of 
the global nonproliferation regime based on the 1968 NPT.’ In Yugoslavia, this 
process sparked the need for official formulation of the country’s nuclear policy. 
In April 1962, the State Secretariat for Foreign Affairs | Državni sekretarijat za 
inostrane poslove - DSIP] organized a joint meeting with representatives of the 
Yugoslav People’s Army [Jugoslovenska narodna armija — JNA], the Institute for 
International Politics [Institut za medunarodnu politiku], and the Federal Nu- 
clear Energy Commission [ Savezna komisija za nuklearnu energiju -SKNE] with 
an aim to “establish permanent cooperation and coordination between afore- 
mentioned institutions,” which would allow the representatives of the DSIP “to 
participate with more complete argumentation in international negotiations in 
United Nations, on conferences for disarmament” and other activities related to 
the problem of nuclear weapons proliferation.° 

This rather short official report the DSIP drafted reveals several important 
issues behind the Yugoslav position on global disarmament. First, the repre- 
sentatives of the DSIP “emphasized that they do not have experts who could 
follow sophisticated problems and materials being negotiated.”’ The problem 
was quite acute since it was also revealed that no one in the Yugoslav diplo- 
matic core had any experience or understanding about the size of nuclear 
weapons arsenals in the world, global reserves of nuclear raw materials, capac- 
ities for production of “nuclear and thermonuclear weapons,” or methods for 
detection of nuclear explosions.’ In other words, they had very little knowl- 
edge of the key topics negotiated in the EDNC, which was a common prob- 
lem among the developing and nonaligned nations, whose leaders often lacked 
staff, technical knowledge, and the belief that they could influence the out- 
come of negotiations.’ This indirectly reveals that, even in Yugoslavia, global 
disarmament and particularly the nuclear weapons proliferation problem, was 
not studied at any depth in the previous years except, perhaps, on the basic 
political and strategic level for the most pressing issue of stopping the nuclear 
armament of the FRG. 

The second important discovery is that the DSIP report repeatedly stressed 
“the problem of disarmament and control of nuclear explosives production 
and detection of explosions.”!° This was a burning issue the DSIP wanted 
covered. The strong emphasis is not surprising considering that negotiations 
about the PTBT were necessarily very technical, requiring a significant under- 
standing of the related science and technologies from persons engaged in ne- 
gotiations.!! However, in Yugoslavia, the problem had an additional dimension. 
As a country invested in the development of the atomic bomb, having a deep 
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understanding of negotiations and activities directed at stopping or slowing 
down nuclear weapons proliferation was crucial for planning its own activities 
in the field. 

Successful negotiations in the ENDC could potentially lead to a complete 
abandonment of these plans— which eventually happened—although back in 
1962 this decision was still far from being reached. The report clearly states 
that coordination between the DSIP, JNA, and SKNE was being prepared only 
“in case our government decides to engage itself in the disarmament action,” 
which clearly suggests that no single “Yugoslav position” regarding the disar- 
mament negotiations at the ENDC had been reached at the time. The idea was 
to follow the evolution of ENDC negotiations in order to be able to prepare 
an informed foreign policy decision if or when the time comes. Another more 
pressing reason for following the ENDC activities was that, “besides India,” 
Yugoslavia was “the most advanced non-aligned country in the field of peaceful 
uses of nuclear energy” and that it would be “opportune” to be updated on the 
question of disarmament. The comment indicates the desire for maintaining 
Yugoslavia’s leadership within the NAM, which was somewhat undermined by 
the fact that among its founding members, both India and Egypt (United Arab 
Republic/UAR) were members of the ENDC, but not Yugoslavia.” 

Belgrade’s position regarding the test-ban negotiations in the ENDC was 
relatively quickly formulated following two principles. In January 1963, the Yu- 
goslav embassy in Moscow reported that the Soviets viewed an agreement on 
this topic as “an obstacle to [nuclear] arming of West Germany,” which “in the 
USSR is still considered as a particular danger.” In addition, the Soviets revealed 
they would be happy to use such an agreement as a means of putting “political 
and moral pressure” on China. Although it was also emphasized that “they have 
no illusions that China cannot be stopped from performing tests (and building 
its own atomic power),” it was expected this would take a lot of time.”!* Overall, 
the Soviets made extensive use of this strategy, reminding the Yugoslavs about 
how dangerous it would be to arm the FRG with nuclear weapons to gain their 
support. For example, on at least one occasion, the Soviets justified any stalling 
in negotiations with the desire of the West to “draw W. Germany into the circle 
of nuclear powers” before the test-ban agreement was signed, which was once 
again a signal for Yugoslavia to support Moscow.!* What can also be read be- 
tween the lines was the Soviet desire to use Yugoslavia’s standing in the NAM to 
gain the group’s support as well, even if only indirectly. 

An additional and related Yugoslav fear was that the lack of agreement be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United States would lead to growing ten- 
sions, which Belgrade wanted to avoid. They would necessarily complicate any 
similar negotiations in the future and perhaps even lead to connecting the 
test-ban problem with other open international questions. A lumping together 
of several problems as bargaining chips on one or the other side was an ap- 
proach Yugoslavia considered completely unacceptable.'® The logic on this 
issue was very simple: while other European nations were members of one or 
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the other bloc and could hide under the nuclear and conventional military 
umbrella of their respective patron superpower, Yugoslavia, Albania, and by 
the mid-1960s Romania were in a sort of a ‘gray area’ of the Soviet interest 
sphere and could easily become its prey in case of a destabilization of super- 
power relations.!® 

Indian diplomacy used a similar approach to mobilize Yugoslav support, 
playing the ‘West German card’ and explaining that in case of the prolonga- 
tion of negotiations, other problems will be included, “first and foremost the 
German complex in its entirety and particularly arming of Germany with nu- 
clear weapons.”!” In February 1963, the Yugoslav Embassy in New Delhi re- 
ported about informal conversations during which Indian diplomats raised 
concerns that China might conduct its first atomic bomb test during 1963, in 
which case “India too will be forced to construct the bomb (reassuring us that 
I[ndia] is capable of constructing the bomb of the Hiroshima capacity in six 
months).” For this reason, the Indians argued, the test ban and inspections 
related to it would have to be agreed soon between the two superpowers.’ 

The prospect of an Indian atomic bomb added one more layer of complexity 
to Yugoslavia’s strategic thinking. It would secure New Delhi’s leadership in the 
NAM, as Yugoslavia was still many years away from being able to develop its own 
bomb and respond to the challenge in the realm of prestige. However, a success- 
ful test-ban treaty would make it very complicated for India to pursue this option 
and balance the competition for leadership between India and Yugoslavia.” 

Putting all of these pieces together eventually led to the formulation of the 
specific Yugoslav nonproliferation policy. The Indian ambassador in Belgrade 
estimated that the views of the Yugoslav “have always been somewhat ex- 
treme, rather in support of the Moscow line.” The Yugoslav endorsement of 
the Soviet proposals should not be too surprising considering that both coun- 
tries shared deep concerns regarding the potential nuclearization of the FRG 
and Italy and the shockwaves this may produce. However, the Yugoslav ‘ex- 
treme’ position included the request for total nuclear disarmament. It was es- 
timated that the country simply could not keep up with the growing 
sophistication, strength, and sheer volume of nuclear arsenals, even if it de- 
cided to commit itself completely to a full-scale nuclear weapons project. 
Therefore, the only solution to the country’s security dilemma would be total 
nuclear disarmament, although the Indian ambassador also noted, “by and 
large Yugoslav attitude was determined by her own geography.”?! 

By the end of July 1963, Yugoslavia officially announced its readiness to 
sign the treaty even before the final agreement had been reached.” Although 
many nations wanted to lure Belgrade to support their own proposals and ar- 
guments, with the visible absence of the United States, it seems that Yugosla- 
via developed its own stance in support of nuclear nonproliferation and 
disarmament, stretching between ‘extreme’ views and quickly achievable goals. 
In August, a report with explanations had been dispatched to its embassies and 
diplomatic missions outlining the government’s official policy: 
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Convergence of views and readiness for limited agreements between the 
USA and USSR is met and will continue to be met with resistance of 
Wlest] G[ermany] and France (the German problem, resistance to the 
USA-USSR bilateralism, etc.), but this development had already im- 
posed certain evolution in their positions. [...] All this requires as wide 
as possible and more active inclusion of the rest, and above all, nona- 
ligned countries, in presently initiated positive processes.”? 


Diplomatic Actions toward the Signing of the NPT 


During the heated debate about details and provisions of the NPT, the an- 
choring points of Belgrade’s foreign policy did not change dramatically, nor 
did the strategies of the Soviet Union and the United States toward Yugosla- 
via. While the USSR was attempting to secure support from the NAM (and 
indirectly also gain control over it), the United States was more active than 
earlier but far less than the Soviets. The only significant change was visible in 
relations with India, which was a strong opponent of the treaty. Formally, it 
bemoaned the inequality the NPT enforced and formalized between nuclear 
haves and have-nots, while it wanted to keep the nuclear weapons option open 
as a potential answer to future challenges. Considering the Yugoslav continu- 
ous, albeit occasionally grumbling support to the NPT, and with the benefit of 
hindsight, it seems safe to argue that, unlike his Indian allies, Tito was willing 
to abandon his atomic bomb dreams for a treaty that would guarantee the 
global nuclear status quo. In order to support rapid formulation and signing 
of the NPT, Yugoslav diplomacy developed a real-political strategy that re- 
flected its nuclear policy of voicing its maximal demands, such as total nuclear 
disarmament, while endorsing goals that had an almost universal recognition 
and thus seemed achievable. 

Yugoslavia formally expressed its support for the conclusion of the NPT in 
its government Memorandum to the UN Disarmament Commission, deliv- 
ered on May 3, 1965.** Considering that it started to seriously analyze and 
wholeheartedly support nuclear nonproliferation and disarmament during ne- 
gotiations for the PTBT in 1962 and 1963, the date of submission of this 
Memorandum may be regarded as a specific ‘point of no return, which de- 
fined definitively its foreign policy toward the issue. 

The Memorandum contained the usual formulas in support of “general and 
complete disarmament” and critique of previously failed initiatives, but it also 
strongly criticized the apparent lack of interest among superpowers to contain 
the nuclear arms race, requesting “urgent and concrete actions [to] be under- 
taken both on the national and international plane.””* This position actually fit 
well with traditional NAM principles, which emphasized nuclear disarmament 
over nonproliferation, partly due to disappointment with the ongoing super- 
power negotiations and partly because disarmament negotiations would nec- 
essarily have to be debated in a global arena.” In Yugoslavia, one of the 
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explanations for the necessity of urgent action was the fear of an arrested eco- 
nomic progress of less developed nations due to nuclear and conventional 
arms races, a goal common to the nonaligned nations.’” 

More importantly, the Memorandum confirmed that Yugoslavia was not 
only supporting the initiative but wanted it to succeed as soon as possible. 
Therefore, the Yugoslavs insisted on “a minimum number of measures” that 
could be quickly adopted to break almost two decades of stalemate in negoti- 
ations, including 


a the obligation not to use nuclear weapons, 
the banning of all nuclear weapon tests with no exception, and 

c the prevention of the further spread of nuclear weapons in any form what- 
ever, with an agreement to begin solving the problem of denuclearization 
of nuclear Powers themselves.’ 


The suggestion was designed as a middle ground between policies sup- 
ported by the nonaligned nations and Yugoslavia’s own security concerns 
while retaining a semblance of originality. The latter was particularly visible in 
the continuous and strong insistence on total nuclear disarmament, which was 
an important component of the strategic thinking and had become character- 
istic of Belgrade’s approach. The nuclear powers never seriously contemplated 
the renouncing of nuclear arsenals, even though recent groundbreaking schol- 
arship revealed that some initiatives had been seriously contemplated between 
the United States and Soviet Union in the mid-1980s. Two decades earlier, 
this was unthinkable and the Yugoslav diplomacy obviously played the “more 
Catholic than the Pope” role in the global arena, minimally aiming at scoring 
some moral and propaganda points over adversaries and allies alike, while 
keeping the topic open for debate. Overall, the Memorandum reflects Yugo- 
slavia’s enthusiasm after the relatively quick and successful conclusion of the 
PTBT, which was most likely the underlying reason behind the “minimum 
number of measures” logic. 

At the same time, the Indian embassy in Belgrade was closely monitoring 
the Yugoslav initiatives, particularly its activities among the nonaligned coun- 
tries, and any potential changes of the general policy regarding ongoing disar- 
mament negotiations within the ENDC that could potentially undermine the 
Indian arguments against the NPT. The relaxation of Belgrade’s ‘extreme’ 
position became visible by April 1967, when the Soviet Union and the United 
States agreed on an NPT draft. Admitting that the agreement had its short- 
comings, Belgrade stressed that it “can be an important contribution to the 
policy of peaceful co-existence and negotiations without which it would be 
impossible to reach an agreement on general disarmament.”*? The adapted 
position was that “the agreement must not be an end in itself but a means for 
starting the process of disarmament which includes the de-nuclearization of 
the existing atomic powers.”*! 
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By the beginning of 1968, Yugoslavia’s own estimates became even more 
realistic and better informed. It was understood that both the United States 
and the Soviet Union had no intention to accept amendments of the nona- 
ligned countries and that the draft will probably not be significantly changed. 
The ‘take it or leave it’ approach traditionally did not sit well with the Yugo- 
slavs, but the understanding had been reached in previous months that “it is 
more important to receive the acceptance of the FRG” than succeed with the 
maximalist demands of the NAM.” It was also begrudgingly accepted that the 
United States and the Soviet Union would only start negotiations on the 
freezing of their nuclear weapons programs and antimissile systems after the 
NPT was signed and ratified. The same disillusion was present about discus- 
sions on “the [military] bases [in foreign countries], ban on the use of nuclear 
weapons, and particularly general disarmament,” where there were “no real 
perspectives for progress.” ?? 

In the following months, the DSIP was very active in its attempts to secure 
the necessary support for the treaty among the nonaligned nations, after it had 
been satisfied with reassurances that it would deny nuclear weapons to the 
FRG. According to the estimate of the Yugoslav Embassy in Washington, DC, 
“the most serious opponents were India, Brazil and Romania.” Yugoslavia 
tailored its diplomatic activities accordingly. It was suggested that with India 
the only realistic goal was “to secure that it does not initiate action against the 
treaty,” while regarding Brazil, diplomats suggested that they would sign the 
contract “with some reservations, particularly regarding the exclusion of 
peaceful explosions from the treaty. It was also expected that the safeguards 
were “the question which can spark the most serious resistance of non-nuclear 
countries.” ** 

The relations among the nonaligned nations were particularly tense, as they 
could not agree on a unified position on the draft of the treaty, being im- 
mersed in their own political strategies, like India or neutral Sweden, or pre- 
senting very drastic amendments, like Brazil and Argentina who defended the 
right to conduct peaceful nuclear explosions (PNE).** In the given circum- 
stances, the Yugoslav DSIP was questioning the expediency of submitting any 
additional amendments, expressing doubt if “in this phase it would contribute 
to the improvement of the treaty.”” A related problem was that Yugoslavia 
simply did not have any concrete suggestions or complaints that could be for- 
mulated as constructive amendments.*” The main components of the Yugoslav 
nuclear policy were already promulgated in the 1965 Memorandum and were 
eventually further elaborated in the “Statement of the Socialist Federal Repub- 
lic of Yugoslavia Government on Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons” of 
April 11, 1968. The statement focused on nuclear disarmament, international 
cooperation in peaceful uses of nuclear energy, “including nuclear explosions 
for peaceful purposes,” and firm security guarantees to non-nuclear weapons 
states that nuclear weapons will not be used against them.°® 

Not having fresh ideas, nor realistic chances to implement significant 
changes in the draft treaty, Yugoslav decision-makers opted to utilize the 
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opportunity to gain some prestige points among nonaligned nations. Hence, 
the 1968 Statement was directed more toward (if not against) India, than to- 
ward the Great Powers. New Delhi’s prominent role in the ENDC and NAM 
but also its significant capacities to develop nuclear weapons in the relatively 
near future were a bother to Belgrade. Canadian diplomats helped ease the 
concerns, warranting that India would not break the agreement and use plu- 
tonium from the CANDU reactor they sold to them for construction of the 
atomic bomb, while the independent production of plutonium in India would 
not start before 1975, all of which was accepted as sufficient guarantees.*? 
Roughly at the same time, Indian diplomats in New York assured their Yugo- 
slav counterparts that “India will not develop atomic weapons, but is inter- 
ested to continue use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes unimpeded.”* 

The superpowers, too, had clear messages for Yugoslavia. The head of the 
US delegation in the ENDC reassured Belgrade that the FRG would sign the 
treaty, which would also make it impossible for the United States to share their 
nuclear weapons with their allies, including the FRG.*! Similar guarantees 
were received from the head of the US delegation in the UN Disarmament 
Commission, who admitted the treaty was not perfect, but it was the best 
possible outcome given the circumstances. He expressed the hope Yugoslavia 
would support it too. American diplomats also emphasized that “détente 
between USA-USSR” was more important than any problems non-nuclear 
countries raised, particularly regarding the safeguards.** 

This was the main rationale and logic on which US policies regarding the 
NPT had been developed. The importance attached to détente guided the 
decision even after the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia to avoid “heavy- 
handed pressure or arm twisting” in gathering support for the NPT among 
other nations, “especially the Federal Republic of Germany.”** The “two- 
pronged problem,” as it was called, was that any such pressure could result in 
expectations and even demands for stronger US security guarantees, conse- 
quently complicating conversations with the Soviets. At the same time, the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia, the second prong, had “demonstrated their disre- 
gard for treaty obligations such as those contained in the NPT, which sug- 
gested that the Nixon administration considered the NPT more as a means to 
détente than an actual functional international treaty.** The same logic can be 
identified in the US government’s signing and ratifying the NPT, as any haste 
and expedience in this matter aimed primarily at preempting “efforts by allies 
and neutrals to reopen earlier issues on the NPT” while simultaneously deny- 
ing the Soviets this topic as a bargaining chip in any future negotiations.* The 
reasoning behind such decisions was obviously more complex than presented 
here, but for the purpose of this analysis, it is useful in explaining the lack of 
US pressure on Yugoslavia to sign the NPT. 

Soviet diplomacy was, unsurprisingly, more direct, using a different argu- 
ment but coming to the same conclusion. The advisor of the Soviet embassy 
in Berlin bluntly expressed his worry that “the behavior of the FRG recalls the 
avoidance of obligations and camouflage [seen] in German policies after the 
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First World War,” expressing also his doubt that they would sign the treaty. In 
an attempt to reinforce Yugoslav fears of German revisionism—this time 
armed with nuclear weapons—the Soviet delegation described that the FRG 
was “expansionist, against the socialist countries, wants revision of borders 
and does not recognize post-war realities, [and] strives for atomic weaponry.” 
Thus, Moscow was trying to secure Yugoslav support for the treaty by assur- 
ing it was the best safeguard against the FRG’s nuclear arsenal. At the same 
time, the Soviets hoped to promote the idea among the nonaligned countries 
too. The approach worked with the Yugoslav diplomat in Berlin who reported 
back to Belgrade he believed “that in this period there really is a great under- 
standing of the two countries in policy towards the FRG and West Berlin.”*” 
It is also worth mentioning the DSIP suggested not to condition the signing 
of the NPT on FRG accession, expecting it to happen soon anyhow—although 
one official estimate emphasized, “[T]his probably will not be the case with 
ratification.”*® 

Having received reassurances from both superpowers, the FRG would sign 
the treaty and consequently give up on the independent development of nu- 
clear weapons, the United States would not be able to share its weapons with 
the FRG (or any other country), and India would not construct a bomb in the 
foreseeable future, all the important boxes were ticked in the Yugoslav agenda. 
In addition, the beginning of the détente between the USSR and the United 
States—a process to which the NPT was an important milestone—was an 
added benefit to Belgrade, as it implied stability and a potential political status 
quo in which Yugoslavia proved capable of surviving. Interestingly, the same 
calculations influenced its decision not to sign the NPT immediately after the 
treaty was opened for signatures on July 1, 1968. Belgrade delayed the act for 
several days purposefully to stress its reservations, as well as symbolically sup- 
port other nonaligned nations, which were openly against the treaty. Only af- 
ter the first 36 countries had signed the NPT did Yugoslavia follow suit on July 
10, signing simultaneously in Moscow as the 37 and in London as the 38 
signatory.” The final estimate of the DSIP about the utility of the NPT neatly 
summarizes the Yugoslav strategy as it evolved during the 1960s: 


Our security in relation to the FR Germany and Italy is increasing [original 
emphasis]. Namely, if there were no Treaty and if nuclear weapons prolif- 
eration would occur in Europe, FR Germany and Italy would be the first 
to acquire them. If we, in a particular set of circumstances, were forced to 
go for the military nuclearization, it would be a lot slower and less effi- 
cient, considering our much weaker financial and technological capabili- 
ties. Therefore, our security is, according to our opinion, greatest if none 
of our potential enemies has nuclear weapons. Consequently, it is in inter- 
est of Yugoslavia to directly advocate for the absolute prevention of further 
nuclear weapons proliferation. Since our concept of non-proliferation of 
nuclear weapons is more comprehensive than the one in the treaty, Yugo- 
slavia must constantly insist on a wider concept which would aspire for the 
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withdrawal of nuclear weapons from foreign territories, from seas and 
oceans, suspension of training of foreign armies in handling nuclear weap- 
ons and in general, stopping the so-called ‘vertical’ nuclear weapons pro- 
liferation, that is to say, its further sophistication and multiplication among 
existing nuclear powers.’ 


Other benefits and motives identified by the DSIP included the possibility to 
“significantly improve the development of modern [nuclear] technology,” as 
stipulated in Articles IV and V of the NPT. Like many times before, it was also 
emphasized that the main precondition for the fulfillment of these ambitions 
was a “clearly conceived long-term and short-term plan” for the development 
of the country’s nuclear program.°! The NPT (Article VI) also allowed “better 
conditions for more direct engagement in efforts to achieve certain disarma- 
ment and security measures.” This was particularly important to Yugoslavia, 
whose core foreign policy and defense strategy was based on the notion that 
“military alliances and blocs are not the form through which security should 
be pursued,” focusing instead on “disarmament and development of fresh and 
far-reaching forms of collective security through the UN.” 


Contemplating the Ratification of the NPT 


On November 19, 1969, the DSIP forwarded the text of the treaty to a num- 
ber of ministries, scientific institutes, republic governments, and other institu- 
tions, requesting opinions and suggestions.°® Most institutions provided short 
written confirmations that they did not have any reservations regarding the 
ratification, although the fact that this was not a topic discussed publicly sug- 
gests this debate was more of a formality.** Since the security implications of 
the NPT were most relevant to the formulation of Yugoslavia’s nuclear 
policy—particularly in relation to the FRG—the opinion of its army, the JNA, 
had potentially the greatest weight. However, the only concern it voiced was 
that the ratification should not be initiated before “this treaty is ratified by 
neighboring countries, as well as the FR Germany.” In fact, the JNA reply 
contained only two sentences, suggesting no real objections existed among 
Yugoslav generals.’° 

Whichever concerns and reservations different state actors and institutions 
had regarding the ratification, the DSIP included only their most general com- 
ments in the final proposal, such as reflections on the inherent inequality or 
“discriminatory character of the treaty,” focusing mainly on the received ap- 
provals.° Once again, this suggests that the decision had already been made 
and that the entire ‘discussion’ was a simple formality, designed to camouflage 
that Yugoslavia still ran on a centralized decision-making system. 

More crucially, two other important conditions had already been met by that 
time. First, the FRG signed the NPT on November 28, 1969. The importance 
of this event is clearly visible from the fact that the translation of the official 
FRG statement concerning the signing of the NPT was included in the package 
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of materials prepared for the DSIP’s ratification deliberations. Second, by the 
beginning of 1970, the ambassadors of the United States, the Soviet Union, 
and Great Britain made a joint request for Yugoslavia “to ratify the Treaty as 
soon as possible.”*” No details about Belgrade’s reactions to these requests have 
been recorded, but it is safe to assume voicing any kind of concerns against such 
a united front of (super)powers would not have diffused the pressure. 

Even though the NPT did not tackle the most sensitive issues raised by Yugo- 
slav diplomacy, such as total nuclear disarmament or the obligation that nuclear 
powers would not use nuclear weapons against other nations, it did address the 
country’s greatest security challenge—the prevention of further nuclear weapons 
proliferation, particularly in Europe (with focus on the FRG), neatly correspond- 
ing to the “minimum number of measures” strategy. On the other hand, consid- 
ering the somewhat surprising lack of any real internal opposition to the NPT 
ratification, the question remains if Tito actually managed to bargain with super- 
powers for additional guarantees and provisions through less formal channels, 
which would satisfy even the greatest opponents in the country. 

The question of security guarantees of nuclear powers to non-nuclear na- 
tions was often raised by the Yugoslavs in international forums during the 
NPT negotiations. However, it was formulated in an official document only 
through the 1968 Statement. The Yugoslav government wanted to find a 
solution that would obligate nuclear powers “not to use nuclear weapons 
against signatory treaty states on whose territory there are no nuclear weap- 
ons,” and secure that UN mechanisms could provide “efficient protection of 
non-nuclear countries who could become victims of attacks or threats of the 
nuclear weapons attack.”** 

Even though this was the final point in the 1968 Statement, the Soviet in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia in the summer of that year, definitively raised the 
importance of the issue, pushing it higher on the agenda. It greatly affected 
Tito and the entire political leadership, leading to a rethinking of their security 
policy. As in the aftermath of the 1948 conflict with Stalin, the solution was 
found in soliciting informal but strong security guarantees from the United 
States and NATO. 

Tito’s biggest fear was that Brezhnev could use the same logic as in Czech- 
oslovakia, provide direct or indirect support to the sarcastically called “healthy 
forces” in Yugoslavia, and topple his regime." To secure guarantees from the 
United States, Tito swiftly organized a political campaign against the Soviet 
Union. Already on August 22, 1968, the Plenum of the Central Committee of 
the League of Communists of Yugoslavia (Communist Party) made a public 
statement, condemning the invasion of Czechoslovakia, defining it as an “act 
of aggression, [...] trampling on the sovereignty of a sovereign country,” and 
“a clear indicator of the Soviet hegemonic aspiration,” requesting the immedi- 
ate withdrawal of the Soviet troops.” 

The next step was to show to both the West and the Soviets that a potential 
similar invasion of Yugoslavia would meet an organized and decisive resistance 
by the JNA and the entire population. This national defense doctrine, better 
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known as the “Total People’s Defense’ [ Opstenarodna odbrana], was formally 
adopted as a Law on People’s Defense on September 18, 1968. It was based 
on general provisions in the 1963 Constitution and experiences of partisan 
guerilla warfare during the Second World War and designed to be a strong 
conventional deterrent. In one of the conversations with US under-secretary 
of state Nicholas Katzenbach, in October 1968, Tito emphasized that Yugo- 
slavia could immediately deploy two million troops, with 1.2 million drawn 
from the regular army, and that any aggressor would probably need three to 
four times more troops to successfully invade the country.°! 

The “Total People’s Defense” doctrine was understood by the US strate- 
gists as the Yugoslav determination to resist a Soviet invasion: 


Yugoslavia seeks to deter Soviet political threats or invasion, now and in 
the post-Tito period, by demonstrating that a Czechoslovak-like road 
march into Yugoslavia is not possible; that an invasion would have un- 
predictable consequences; that an occupation effort would be bloody, 
prolonged and expensive in terms of manpower and materiel; and that, 
if a blitz invasion were indeed transformed into a protracted conflict in 
Europe in which Yugoslavia would seek outside assistance, it would in- 
volve a risk of superpower confrontation.” 


Already in 1968, US officials estimated that “the Yugoslav resistance potential 
is an enormous, proven quantity,” and that if the Soviets would invade Yugo- 
slavia “we would [...] make early, unmistakable reference to the risk and real 
possibility of nuclear war.” The bottom line for the US Department of State 
was the conviction that Yugoslavia would offer fierce resistance to a Soviet 
invasion, which was considered a good enough reason to provide the country 
with necessary political, economic, and military support, including the nuclear 
umbrella. The importance of such a Yugoslav posture in securing the extended 
deterrence and support of the United States can be found in the same docu- 
ment related to a potential American response in case of a Soviet invasion of 
Romania: 


Neither the capacity of the Romanian military nor the experience of 
Romanian history suggests the likelihood of protracted military resist- 
ance, guerilla warfare, or even, in fact, harassments of the type executed 
by the Czechoslovaks in the early days of the Soviet invasion.® 


These initiatives were complemented by a range of diplomatic activities. In a 
series of meetings with American representatives in September and October 
1968, including the meeting between Tito and Katzenbach and meetings with 
the US ambassador, Charles B. Elbrick, Yugoslavia eventually received security 
guarantees and reassurances that the United States and NATO would not sit 
idly in case of a Soviet invasion of the country. These included a combination 
of strong, yet informal guarantees and several public statements. The most 
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direct promise was made by Ambassador Elbrick, who assured Tito during one 
of the meetings that the West would not allow an occupation of Yugoslavia, as 
this would directly jeopardize the security of NATO’s South Wing (Greece, 
Turkey, and Italy). This satisfied Tito, to whom informal guarantees were a 
perfect solution, as they did not compromise his country’s nonalignment pol- 
icy or formal independence while providing enough deterrence directed to- 
ward the Soviet Union. The newly inaugurated US president, Richard Nixon, 
and his administration later expanded the cooperation with Yugoslavia, com- 
plementing the security guarantees with credit lines through the Eximbank 
and other lucrative loans and commercial deals.%° 

Informal security guarantees were equally desirable to the US administra- 
tion. Any public commitments to the Yugoslav cause were considered danger- 
ous, as these could be understood as “giving the Soviets a green light on 
Romania.” Instead, it was estimated that a combination of raising awareness in 
public forums on the aggressive Soviet posture in the Balkans, discrediting the 
Soviet justification of an armed intervention within their sphere of interest, 
and carefully designed meetings between Yugoslav and US officials would be 
a sufficient message to the Soviets to back off Yugoslavia.” 

Therefore, US security guarantees to Yugoslavia based on informal ex- 
tended nuclear deterrence were sufficient for Tito to digest the lack of nuclear 
powers’ formal commitments in the NPT. Even though this was a far cry from 
the original demands on banning the global use of nuclear weapons, the crea- 
tion of circumstances that would prevent such a scenario for Yugoslavia and 
outside the budding nonproliferation regime was probably the maximum that 
could be negotiated. More importantly, through the entire process, Tito was 
focused almost exclusively on selfish real-political interests. Once official dip- 
lomatic activities achieved what was possible through the NPT, he quickly 
devised a strategy to receive additional security guarantees independently, in- 
directly, and informally. 


Conclusion 


On March 4, 1970, Yugoslavia officially ratified the NPT. Having received 
strong security guarantees from the United States, supported by the growing 
confidence in the global NPT regime, and the emerging détente between the 
two superpowers, all of which spelled stability and solidification of existing 
Cold War divisions, the utility of nuclear weapons for Yugoslav security be- 
came close to insignificant. With the turbulent internal political development, 
combined with the growing economic crisis, the development of nuclear 
weapons as a powerful deterrent was also becoming an unobtainable goal. 
Considering everything that has been said about different motives and under- 
lying logic in the formulation of the Yugoslav nuclear policy, the full support 
of the emerging NPT regime seemed like the only sensible decision, despite its 
inherent flaws and all the efforts and investments already made into the nu- 
clear program. 
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By the beginning of the 1970s, the only remnant of the program (and the 
somewhat embarrassing monument to Tito’s earlier nuclear ambitions) was 
the Federal Nuclear Energy Commission (SKNE). Its destiny was deeply 
related to the accession ratification of the NPT. The government conducted its 
first analyses about the future role ofthe SKNE in March 1968 but had de- 
cided to “postpone delivering definitive decision [...] until responsible bodies 
specify interests of federation in the field of nuclear energy,” which made sense 
in the period of heated diplomatic negotiations related to signing and 
ratification of the treaty.” However, after Yugoslavia had ratified the NPT, 
these reasons lost their relevance, and the dissolution of the SKNE became a 
matter of time, even though its existence was supported by the most important 
federal government ministries (defense, foreign affairs, economy, etc.). It was 
finally dissolved on October 1, 1971.7° 

The decision spelled the official end of the Yugoslav nuclear program and 
sensitive work on the atomic bomb, which had lost all relevance to the coun- 
try’s security. More importantly, this also serves as a reminder about the sig- 
nificance of the NPT as the cornerstone of the global nonproliferation regime 
and how much importance Yugoslavia attached to it. An equally important 
conclusion is that through the entire process of NPT negotiations and even- 
tual ratification, Tito was guided by selfish real-political interests. This is evi- 
dent in the insistence on guarantees that the FRG would eventually adhere to 
the NPT regime, and even more so in a set of diplomatic and public activities 
in the aftermath of the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia, skillfully designed 
with an aim of receiving additional and independent US security guarantees. 
Even though Tito’s blatant diplomatic bargaining throws a different light on 
the entire NPT negotiations, it should also serve as a call for further research 
on the topic and with a changed perspective, including smaller nations that 
could and obviously did play a considerably more active role in these negoti- 
ations than presented in traditional historiography and International Rela- 
tions studies. 


Notes 


l Arhiv Jugoslavije, fond 177 Savezna komisija za nuklearnu energiju [Federal Nu- 
clear Energy Commission], f. 17-58 (in further reference, AJ, 177, f. 17-58). 
Postavke perspektivnog plana nuklearne energije, April 28, 1962. 

2 In my PhD thesis about the Yugoslav nuclear program, I confirmed that the pro- 
duction of the atomic bomb was the ultimate goal. I also defined the ‘logic of in- 
dependence’ as the central component of the Yugoslav foreign policy since the late 
1940s, arguing that all of the foreign policy decisions were designed and subju- 
gated to this ultimate goal, the country’s independence. More in Marko Miljković, 
Tito’s Proliferation Puzzle: The Yugoslav Nuclear Program, 1948-1970 (PhD The- 
sis, Central European University: Department of History, Budapest and Vienna, 
2021), 116-21. See also Marko Miljković, “Nuclear Yutopia: The Outcome of the 
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Press, 2020), 273-305. 
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